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Preface 


Modem Prindnlei ami Methods in High 
ScIjooI Physical Education is designed for the 
profcsHonnl methods course in phjsical 
education. U U Mended to help the student 
analyze the leamine patterns of adolescents 
and select and use me carious methods and 
techniques that will best promote flI/*found 
groicth. The basic assumption is that 
tcaehtng is a profession fust as deinanding in 
its knowledge of methods and techniques as 
engineering or medicine and of equal 
importance. The methods course Is that phase 
of pTofcssiotml arepanition that unites theory 
ana practice— the "fcnow udiy’ end the 
“know fww.” 

For clarity and emphasis the book is 
divided into five mafor parts. Part I deals leitft 
the fundamental principles of and the inter- 
relationships among the chief sources from 



which the high school curricuUm should 
be drawn, namchj, the social philosophy of 
<feniocnicy, the nature ami nce<J4 of ado- 
Icscencc, and the nature and conditions of 
learning. Fart li rfenlf tcHh the fob of tiic 
teacher, the imnortonce of his educational 
philosophy, anil the specific problems of 
beginning teachers. Fart III discusses mod- 
em prlndplcs, methotls, anti tcc/jri/f/«rj of 
teaching. Fori iV ileah i«l/> cwTriCTiIinn 
content and the carton* activity media em- 
ployed by students In learning. Part V 
suggMt* mean* for meostiring and evaluating 
the results of instruction and for rccorrffng 
student progress. 

Reflecticc flilnJtlng on the part of the 
student I* encouraged by lljc dtscwjjfon ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter. 

M’c arc indebted to the many authors and 
and publishers whose tmhlications con- 
tributed to this book. also wish to express 
owr opprcctadon to Mrs. Marybelle Untoum, 
ttdio typed the manuscript. Special thanks 
arc extended to the schools whose ecllvUies 
are represented In the i//i«fmf/on*, to Dr. 
Nonuan C. Wetzel for supplying the cuts of 
bis Grid and for his assistance In clarifylrig 
the applicalion of the Grid /ec/inl<^t/e, to 
Profesjors Nancy Drocic and Ahbie Rutledge 
of Piirdnc ond to Betty Lou Hughes for their 
help icitli the section on rhythmical ac/icl- 
ties, to Mr. Daniel]. Ferris, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Amateur At^deflc Union, for 
permtsdon to reproduce the AA^.U. Junior 
Fitness Tests, ortd to Mr. George J. Kozak, 
Directing Snpcrcisor, Burcatt of Physical 
Welfare of the Cleveland schools for his 
pinpointing some of the problems of 
beginning teachers. 

Finally, gratitude is expressed to Miss 
Bette L. Evstis, lebose helpful suggestions 
contributed much to this book. 


Charles C. Cowell 
Hilda M. Schwehn 
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FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



In a time of crisis the (ntUoidual Ukeiij to iccomc a leader 
is he who senses the prevalcjit neeils and knows how to 
stniciiire the sobition. Many tdnds of leadership, however, 
are possible. If leadership that will enrich personaliltj 
and satisfy its many potentialUics is wfial we want, wc 
must begin schooling the leaders early in life; if they 
' are to lead effeciioely as adults, in compelilion with 
leaders who embrace ouAorilarian methods and appeals, 
they need democratic experience, arul in particular 
experience in democratic leadership. 

— GAWJNEn Moiupjiy 




' If 


Physical education in American democracy 


Education* is ronrosi\’E; it has some end in 
\Tew. It has a certain kind of a world in 
mind. It idealizes a certain kind of so- 
ciety and a certain type of individual. 
Education is the social process of change 
in the behavior of human organisms, ^^'c 
educate people by changing them as in- 
dividuals, by helping them to develop new 
Insights, a new sense of values, and new 
abilities. Physical education contributes 
to this process by means of games and 
sports, aquatics, rhythmic activities, indi- 
vidual seU-tesling activities, camping and 
outdoor activities, and other similar areas. 


Crf/icisPTi of our sc/ioofs atul (he Lick of ccrwcniuj of nnaideted onMm con- 
ccminc this criticism Is frequent end conlradlctortf. More time should be gicen 
to fmdamcniaU. itare vocational education should be stressed. Studij is not 
related to coniemftorartj life. Athletics and dub acilcitles are ovcreinpiiasizcd. 
These are mere samples of the erUlcIsms made by some Americans. 

Should American education differ from education in England, France, Russia, 
or education in Mr. h’chru's Jndia.^ Should ire com their system or they ow^ 
Bu tvhat criteria, measuring rods, or standards snouU ice oppratse American 
caucatlon? Is physical education an /nfrgrat part of ihii cdiicalloruil process 
or is it »mc//iing f]<‘itc distina and separate? What current CTilicisms of 
American secondary education are valid? What criticisms lack foundalion in 
tact? Is physical education in secondary schoolt rcdlij facing up to the social 
rcflJ.Vtei o/'American cuitufc.’ 


4 FoutwJflfjons of physical educaiion 

Since education implies change, \ve can think of the direction in 
which we are tr)’ing to change people as our objective. Here we 
face the “why” of physical education. As we teach we merge 
this with the ‘Tiow for the function of a curriculum is to translate 
the “why” into ‘liow” in order to achieve our objectives. Tins 
process invoh'cs two main steps: determining what ought to happen 
to boys and girls in physical education, and then knowing how to 
make it happen. In the first step, we arc philosophers making value 
judgments. In the second step, we are scientists making fact judg- 
ments and doing those things Uiat research and reflective thinking 
tell us we must do if we wish to attain our ob]ecti\’es. The soundness 
of our methods is determined by the degree to which we apply 
scientific, or tested, methodolog)'. 

^Ye start in Part I by examining the four chief sources for curricu- 
lum planning and development. We use the w'ord “foundations’* 
advisedly, for we deal here with the fundamental principles upon 
which physical education curricula must be based. These give di- 
rection to what we, as teachers, do in tlie gymnasium, on the play- 
ground, on the athletic field, or in tlie pool. Since education takes 
place in society and in a cultural setting, we ought to e.\amlne 
continuously the social philosophy of democracy which we ac- 
cept and by which we live. We must look at the social realities 
of American culture as well as at the nature and needs of the ado- 
lescent. Furthermore, we must re-examine the nature and condi- 
tions of learning, for methods of organizing learning experiences 
greatly influence the degree of retention and the permanence of 
attitudes and interests. Lastly, we must look at each of tlie four 
sources in relation to the others, for each acts upon and affects the 
others. 

Importance of a social philosophy 

Ametican, society is nevtlvit nvoaaschUd nos totalitarian. It has no 
legally established classes to which children are assigned by birth. 
Occupations, callings, and professions are open to all who would 
prepare themselves. Great social mobility exists as people move up 
and down the various socio-economic ladders. The office boy may 
become the manager, and tlie haberdasher may become president. 

Democracy is a type of social organization. Fascism, Nazism, and 
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communism are likewise types of social organization, all of which 
the American people have strongfy' rejected. Here again, our basic 
beliefs concerning social organization set our scale of values and 
shape the pattern of what we think and do in life, society, and 
education. The boy and girl educated in a democracy should re- 
spond to situations with a different set of values, for democracy Is 
more than "work-ing together.” It is a set of moral principles. For a 
school or a nation it Is, therefore, important that we try to develop 
and understand a common philosophy. Because we live in groups, 
we must agree on some values by which we interpret events and by 
means of whicli we direct our own actions. Since we derive our 
theories of education from our philosophy of life, a clear concept of 
democrac}' is important. 


Courtnir Uklteav tholo ihep, Fullman, VtMngloH 



Itaces build sportsmanship 


The American people have developed their scliools at great sacri- 
fice by agreeing to ta.x thcmseU’CS financially and otherwise so lliat 
their children might imdersland the principles of democracy and 
learn to use them in social'tliought and action. The intelligent co- 




6 Found^itions of physical education 

operation upon vvliich the success of democracy depends must be 
learned in the school. The school must provide rich opportunities for 
the study and practice of democracy as a waj’ of life. This is its 
greatest social function. 

Adolescence is a focal point in human development. It is the 
period when boys and girls are defining the self-image. Their suc- 
cesses and disappointments, their conflicts, desires, hopes, and ideals 
begin strongly to shape their personalities. 

The function of the physical education curriculum is to translate 
social and educational philosophy into leadiing procedures and into 
actual daily behavior. The curriculum is not only the medium for 
self-discovery and self-realization, but a steering gear for society as 
well. Each generation must acquire democratic patterns of behavior, 
feeling, and thought. Without this, democracy will be destroyed. 
Physical education teachers should provide the conditions and ex- 
periences conducive to tl^e achievement of wholesome personal 
values and self-realization in harmony with tl^e broader social goals 
of democracy. Is physical education making its rightful contribution 
to the continued existence of American democracy? To what extent 
can we organize the physical education curriculum in terms of social 
values in on atomic age and in an industrial democracy and still 
not the important personal goals of boys and girls? 

Hoture of Americon deroocrocy 

The system of social organization which unites group life by human 
relationships is tremendously important, for the personalities of 
citizens are molded by the land of social organization to which a 
nation exposes those citizens. A communist represents certain values 
whicli become, for him, goals to^vard which action is desired, and 
his attitudes reflect tendencies to act in line with such values. 
Similarly, other totalitarian philosophies engender certain values 
and result in habits, physiques, characters, and personalities reflect- 
ing these values. We can recall the ^ical Russian communist, the 
Italian fascist, the German Na^ and the Japanese jingoist of days 
not too far remote. 

Democracy, like religion, is rather easy to detect, but very difficult 
to define. It is more easily* comprehended when contrasted with 
authoritarianism, as sbo^vn in the following table. 
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Contrasfmg sod'll philosophies 
Democroaj Authoritaruinism 


1 Encourages thinking on the 
pirt of e\dy individual 
Agrees that thinking « the 
method not only for deciding 
what to do l)ut also for im 
proving and extending the he 
hefs by uhicli we live 

2 Is concerned wllli the de\cl 
opnicnt of people— “How can 
we make our ways of doing 
things contribute to the do- 
%elopment of the people who 
do them’’* 

3 Refuses to classify men as 
leaders who alwa}s lead and 
followers who always follow 


4 Unites people not by wiping 
out ddfCTences but by deieJ 
oping the realization thu we 
all profit by the Individu*!! 
abibties of cadi other Our 
differences enrich our com 
mon living mike us strong 
and interdependent 

5 The state exists for tlio peo- 
ple Tlie government was cre- 
ated to aid in the develop- 
ment of people 

6 riexibility A free soacty able 
to diange its way of life 
whenever changes become 
necessary Clianges made 
ivilh a minimam of violence 


1 Encourages only the elite to 
think Sets iip a single pit 
tern of ofBcnlly approved be 
hefs and values and compels 
others to accept them 


2 EfBciency— “How can we best 
get tilings done?” The ends 
justify the means VVhat hap 
pens to the ladiwdual /s of 
less concern 


3 Accepts tlie idea tint it is 
possible for a select fesi al 
wa)s to know best what ought 
to be done 

4 Irons out 'tnd destro) s individ 
ual differences Stresses educa 
lion wluch makes for con 
formity and molding Tries to 
moke everyone value the same 
tilings Reduces people to a 
uniform mass 


5 People exist for the state The 
development of the state is 
the primary concern 

6 A static soaety Low social 
mobihty Revolution rather 
than evolution 



8 Foundations of physical education 

The curriculum of a high school physical education program has 
the obligation of becoming the medium by which this philosophy 
is embodied in human behaWor. If we employed each of the six 
items in tlie democracy column as criteria for evaluating practices 
in a physical education program, what types of procedures would 
satisfy the criteria or meet the standards? 

American education in retrospect 

John Dewey has defined history as "the past of the present.” Even 
though we are a young countrj% the United States is the worlds 
oldest democracy and republic. Our early leaders realized that self- 
government would not worlc without an enlightened citizenry, that 
the welfare of the nation would be shaped by the schools. 

Thomas Jefferson, in speaVing of the public school as the bulwaik 
of a free society, stated that “If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a stale of civilization. It e.xpecls what never w’as and never 
will be." 

Our schools have fulfilled well their tremendous responsibilities 
of consenang tlie heritage and bolding the allegiance of a people 
to the historic principles of democrac}' and maintenance of human 
freedom. In tliis venture, teachers of physical education have had 
no small part, for democracy has its roots in thousands of play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, arid athletic fields. 

The physical educator Is engaged in the important task of de- 
veloping Oae individual for social living. He induces people to w'Oik 
together for common ends, aids in developing mutual understand- 
ings, helps pupils to establish rights and duties, and develops in 
them a sense of group membership and unity. He helps boys and 
girls learn Ibe ways of the group, become functioning members of 
it, act according to its standards, accept its rules, and in turn be ac- 
cepted by tbe group. This, then, is Ae social function of general 
education to which physical education can make valid and valuable 
contributions. 

In order to note some of the political, economic, and social 
changes that have occurred in America and to review the evolution 
of educational efforts to meet the resultant new demands and public 
needs, let us e.Tamine the chronology of events in the table below’ 
and then ask ourselves, “What has the supervision of play and 
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physical education done over the years to support and advance 
democracy and what can Jt do today? Do we have an unrealistic 
perspective of our ph)sical education objectives as we examine the 
social context in the rapidly changing world of today? Are we m 
danger of preparing boys and girls to live m a world which no 
longer exists? 

Growth of democracy and education in America 

ICI9 First representative assembly in America established at 
Jamestown 

1620 Signing of the Mayflower Compact a wnttcn agreement the 
beginnmg of self government m America 

1635 Founding of Latin Grammar School Boston. 

1638 Founding of Harvard 

1639 The Connecticut ConsbluUon which recognized that the gov 
eroments power was lodged with the people Right to vote 
did not depend on church manbenhip as in Massadnisetts 

1612 hfassachusetts Law rcqutrerl all pupils Including apprentices 
to leim to read and w nle Foundation stone of present Amer 
lean system of tax supported public elementary and second 
ary education 

1647 Establishment of public sdioots in Massachusetts Tlie 'Old 
Deluder" Law-Commimities of 50 families appointed one 
of tlieir number to teach Wages paid by parents and masters 
Communities of 100 families to cstabbsh a grammar sclioni 

1691 Right of voting extended to all property owners in Massa 
chusetts 

1735 Freedom of the press Upheld when Zenger editor of IV eeWy 
Joumai IS found not pill^ of sed tion In 1"32 Governor 
^Vdllam Cosby of New York quarreled with council members 
and ousted the chief Justice Zenger attacked Cosby In press 

1751 Founding of Franklin s Academy m Philadelphia in response 
to die demand for a more practical type of secondary school 
Aims of American secondary educabon clarified Program 
adopted and expanded to the needs of contemporary socie^ 
Emphasis upon environment of the school its equipment and 
plant Physical training made a part of an cducaboml instf 
tution. 

1774 First Continental Congress met, marking the first united ap 
peal of die colonies for recogmbon of their ideas of liberty 



to Foundatioiu of physkal education 

1770 Declaration of Independence rxpresseit tlic Iwlicf lliat "all 
men are acated equal." 

1778 Founding of Pliillips Academy at Andover, Mjss.-ichii<ctts. 

17S7 Ordin.nnce of 17S7. "Relipion. morality and Inowletlge, Iwing 
neceswry to good government and tljc happinns of manVlnd, 
schools and the meant of ctlucatfon shall forever lx? en- 
couraged." 

1788 Tlie Constitution of tlw United Stales ratiGed, the oldest 
ssTitten constitution In the world- 

17D1 Bill of Bights, defining the liberties of the people, ratiGed. 

1S21 Founding of English Classical School, forenmner of high 
school, a three-year school featuring a curriculum for the 
practical pursuits of life tather than (or college entrance In 
Boston. 

182fl Founding of first high school for girls in Boston, Mass, 

1827 Massachusetts law requiring instruction in high school sub- 
jects in each tonTi. First Intcrcbss football game at Harvanl. 

1825 Ballot catended to the common man, who now can vote in 
many states even lliough he owns no property. 

1838 Founding of Olterlin College, the first institution of higher 
learning to admit women. 

I&IO High school became coeducational. 

1545 First Tumvcrcin (Cemion gymnastic society) formed In 
Cincinnati. 

1S53 Boston requires daily exercise for school children, 

1M7 National Tcacliers Association formed in rhiladciphia. 

1S59 First intercollegiate baseball game, IVilliams vs. Amhent. 

1881 Required ph)-sleal education program started at Amherst 
College by Dr. Ilitclkcoclc. 

Normal Institute for Physical Education established in Bos- 
ton b)’ Dr. Dio Lewis. 

IS62 Morrill Act provided for establishment of colleges dcv-olcd to 
agricultural and vocational education. 

1867 United States Office of Education establisTied as a "service 
agency." 

1S70 Fifteenth Amendment passed. Negro men over 21 years of 
age granted the right to vote, 

1874 Tax-supported secondary education legalized by State Su- 
preme Court of Michigan. 

1879 Dr. Dudley Sargent Wcame Physical Director at Harvard. 

1885 Dr. William Anderson, later to become Professor of Physical 
Education at Yale, called first meeting of the American Asso- 
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ciation for the Advancement of Physical Education which 
was the forerunner of present Amencan Association for 
HealUi, Physical Education and Recreation 
1SS7 Professional physical education course started at Springfield 
College 

1892 The Committee of Ten The first to consider education from 
a national point of view Appointed by the N E A to con 
sider "the general subject of uniformity jn school programs 
and in requirements for admission to college " 

1893 Dr Thomas D Wood at Stanford and later at Columbia en 
couraged a "science* of physical education 

1896 Revival of modem Olympic games in Athens 
1900 College Entrance Etamination Board established 

Oberhn ihe first pnvafe liberal arts college to add a major 
professional program in physical educabon 
1902 Fu^t public junior college m Jobet. Illinois 
1910 First junior high sdiools in Berlccley Richmond Sagmaw 

1917 Smith Hughes Act provided for education in agriculture 
home economics trades and industry and teadier cduca 
bon IS these fields. 

1918 The Seven Cardinal Pnnciples (health command of fun 
damental processes worthy use of leisure time, etc ) 
First clear enunciation of secondary school objectives 

1020 Women over 21 years of age given the right to vote 
1924 American Indians made Unit^ States citizens 
1930 Founding of American Academy of Physical Education in 
New ^ork City 

1933 American loulli Commission of the American Council on 
Education Surveys indicaUd that secondary schools tended 
not to meet the needs of a large percentage of the youth 
attending them 

1937 Educational Policies Commission of the Nabonal Education 
Association produced manv publications which iniluencctl 
the reorganization of secondary education 
194-1 Service Mens Readjustment Act 

1946 George Barden Act provided greatly mcreased funds for vo- 
ostxms} .kkJ pywwfed /mwIt Sot socoiijanaJ auin 

selors and vocational guidance supervisors 
1956 President Elsenhower called the Nalional Conference on the 
Pitncss of American Youth and established a Council on 
Youlli Fitness and a Cilfaams Advisory Committet on the 
Fitness of American Youth. 
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Foundatlotis of physical education 


Social realities of American culture 

Since the public school and phj'sical education within it should be 
shaped to the needs of the individuals and communities it sen-es, 
some consideration should be gi%'en to the realities of American 
culture. It has been said that man is a biological animal immersed 
in a cultural field. BiologicaHy, he comes into the world with inborn 
tendencies to respond, to be active, to explore his environment, and 
to leam. Socially, he is bom a "cultural blank clieck” and learns to 
vnlue specific things, to prize certain conduct and to reject other, 
to like certain foods and dislike others, to cooperate or be a "lone 
wolf.” We say that he is molded by his background, his environ- 
ment, the totd situation in which be lives and learns. In this sense, 
phj’sical education is a bio-soctal phenomenon. ^Vhile the pupil is 
building muscular strength, organic power, and skill, he is also 
absorbing the social values of his gymnasium class, his school, and 
Ids socletj’ in some form. 


Cemtlrtf Aftnai Ttthnkoi Sthotl, Jtiitantpelti 



Working together for growth 
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What are some of the most important social trends and forces 
operating withm the framework of American democracy which in- 
fluence the circumstances and conditions under which physical edu- 
cation programs must operate? Wlial are some of the important fac- 
tors in our society which should have most significance for building 
a high (and elementary) school ph)sical education program? This 
social context, or framework, within which school physical educa- 
tion functions should be related to cumculum planning and de- 
velopment, methods of teaching, and the formulation of physical 
education, school health, and athletic policies 
It will be left to the reader to suggest specific wajs in which some 
of the realities of our American culture have significance for cur- 
riculum building and become part of a conscious plan for an im 
proved world Education is "world budding * It is a great coopera- 
tive venture, the ultimate goal of whidi is better understandmg and 
direction of human relationships We have to be not only physiolo 
gists but philosophers, psychologists, and sociologists as well, In order 
to achieve our goals 

In this social heritage or learned behavior we call culture, gomes 
and sports have, since time immemorial, played an important role 
Our culture determines what we play, how we play, and the moral 
codes or values b)' which we play It is in the gymnasium and on 
the playing field that games and sports become the bearers of 
culture, and children and jouth absorb much of their culture from 
these activities The kind of personality one becomes in no small 
way depends upon the particular version of culture he receives m 
his pla} and physical education experiences 

Look nt the social trends and forces in the table below and try 
to decide the degree to winch our society measures up to tlie 
biological and cultural needs of its members, the degree to which 
our culture is good or bad, and vvhat physical education and other 
teocliers might do to Improve our culture patterns and change the 
direction of social trends where this s^ms desirable 

Socnf trend's iHTccfmg American cufture 
1 By 19S0, one out of seven Amcricaos will be over seventy years 
of age 

2, Sivty per cent of our people now live in urban centers or on 
their fringes Only one fourth live on farms 
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3. Where muscular work was once the chief source of energy, 
mechanization now uses only about two per cent of our avail- 
able muscular power. 

4. With television, radio, movies, and other sedentary recreation, 
and the wide use of automobiles with power steering, auto- 
matic shift, and “push button" window controls, man is not 
satisfying his biologic need for physical activity. 

5. The forty-hour week with paid vacations is now standard, with 
a shorter week in the offing. 

6. The family has lost a great deal of its former social integration 
and shares with the school and other social agencies the super- 
vision of activities, but often without the parents assuming their 
full responsibilities. 

7. Death from communicable diseases is decreasing while death 
from degenerative diseases, resulting from unhygienic living, is 
on the increase. 

8. Although military service is likely for ah >oung Americans, the 
nature of technological warfare leaves the various services in- 
adequate time for developing strength, endurance, and other 
qualities necessary for survival. 

9. In 1945, eighty per cent of all persons imprisoned were under 
twenty-five years of age. 

10. Various low-grade radio, movie, and television programs, comic 
books, questionable advertising, and literature are in strong 
competition with organized education, the church, and other 
character-building agencies. 

11. Mental illness and deficiency are still prominent causes for re- 
jection from military and other service. Tlie state and federal 
governments spend over $200,000,000 a year on tlie care of the 
mentally ill. 

12. About one marriage in four ends in divorce. In forty per cent 
of the divorces, children are involved. 

13. Excessive athletic competition for boys is being pushed down 
lower and lower into the grades to the neglect of good physical 
education for all the diildren of all the people. The resulting 
overstimulation and the attitudes dcN’elopcd In immature chil- 
dren as well as the effects upon other aspects of growtli and 
development need rwearch study. 

14. The “roust win" attitude, whidt results in the subsidizing of 
athletes on the part of colleges, is leading to compromises in 
health, ethics, and educational values. 
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15 The social chaos, real and possible, resulting from failure to 
solve Uie problems of intrrcultural education and desegrega 
lion of races in public education is of Irernendoiis importance 

We need policies or basic agreements made after considering all 
the \alid data we can gather concerning these problems We also 
need procedures or methods for putting the basic agreements into 
actual practice These are some of the social functions of all citizens, 
but jt is primarily citizen teachers engaged in organized education 
«ho must point llie waj In what vnys can physical education 
teachers contnbute to the solution of these problems^ Do they 
ha\c anj bearmg upon tthat and how we leach? 

General objectives of secondary education 

Ad] /3u/«l4 yegtidless of llinr/uture cccnpabr>)}s, theuid he shh to 
understand, appreciate the value of, and adjust to effective partici 
pation in the activities of our democratic society Ideally, we should 
"know something about everything, and everj thing about some- 
tlimg" This IS anotlicr way of sa}ing that the physical education 
teacher, and his or her students, should have a good general educa* 
tion, and be able to function with a high degree of excellence in 
some particular vocational area 

General education is intended for everyone aijd is concerned with 
one's nonspeciahzed activities, no matter what his present or future 
vocation may be It is concerned with the total personality— not 
merel) with the intellect but with emotions, attitudes, tastes, and 
appreciations It is concerned not so much with what is learned as 
with the qualities tliat one develops in the process of leamuig 

Physical education activities have a real pofenilal for contribu- 
tions to general education, and since only about ten per cent of the 
students starling high school cventinlly go to college, we have a 
specnl responsibility to contribute through physical educabon to 
tlie development of all adolescent bojs and girls m the following 
directions 

1 To secure and maintain a condition of personal good health 
and fitness 

2 To develop effective methods of thinking 

3 To inculcate desirable social alUtudes 
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4. To cultivate useful vi-ork habits and study skills. 

5. To acquire a wide range of significant interests, 

0. To develop an increased appreciation of the dance, music, 
literature, art, and other aesthetic experiences. 

7. To develop social sensitivity and iKJltcr personal-social rela- 
tionships. 

8. To use leisure in right ways, 

9. To acquire important information. 

10. To develop a consistent philosophy of life. 

The real test of general education lies in the ability of the student 
to relate experience and knowledge in one field to problems in an- 
other. Are your students learning to sec the relationships of physical 
education activities to health? Adequate community recreation pro- 
grams to social betterment? Teamwork required in school sports to 
cooperative citizenship in town ''cleanup" campaigns or better play- 
grounds for children? 

General objectives arc those which should l>c the concern of all 
teachers, regardless of subject-matter areas. Teaclicrs of physical 
education must contribute to the goals of student development listed 
above. Unless they have a rather definite idea of what the school os 
a whole considers educationally important, they will not know how 
to select and organize learning experiences that may be employed 
to achieve these ends. 

It is hoped that in suhsc(|ucnt chapters we may examine the 
meanings and insights involved in these general objectives so that 
the aims and ideals they represent may be more fully realized. 

Specific objectives of physicol education 

In facing situations of everyday living, students need to develop 
competencies and capacities to maintain good health, to solve prob- 
lems by reflective thinking, to make moral cliolces, to express them- 
selves emotiDTially by -wholesome ideals, tastes, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations. They have to deal with other persons individually in 
face-to-face relations and througli social participation in groups. 
Finally, social development Is enhanced by intergroup rclationi, 
as exemplified Iry school club federations, athletic team contests, 
and the like- 
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All teachers should be semiiive to the developmental needs of 
l)o>s and girls, but each area (that js physical education, science, 
mathematics, and so forth) has teachers who b) sjjecnlized ediica 
tion and experience, arc particularly sensili%e to certain needs of 
students While the mathematics teacher is especially sensiti\e to 
the need of students to be able to think quantitatively and to sohe 
problems by mathematical formulas, Uie phj steal education teacher 
IS especially sensitise to and contributes to the achievement of the 
follomng developmental goals, which we might call more im- 
mediate or specific ohjecthes 

1 Organic pouer, the ability to maintam adaptive effort or the 
ability to meet the physiological demands made upon the organism 
We allcmpl to strengthen muscles, develop the ability to resist 
fatigue and increase cardiovascular efficiency 

2 Neuromuscular development We attempt to develop game and 
sports skills, grace, a sense of rhythm, and improved reaction time 

3 Personal-Social attitudes and adjustment We attempt to place 
students in situations tint encourage individual self confidence, so- 
ciability, Initiative, self direction, and a feeling of belonging 

4 7nte/;jrcHiJC and intellectual development We encourage 
pupils to approach their problems with active imagmation and 
origimht)', to develop ability to solve these problems by thinhmg, 
analyzing, abstracting, and coming to conclusions based on sound 
evidence \Vlien a high scliool football coacli calls every play from 
tlie bcncli, he Is robbing the quarterback of this aspect of develop- 
ment 

5 Emotional responsticness Fupik get emotional sahsfacbon 
and pleasure out of overcoming difficult diallengcs such as learmng 
to swim or create a new dance pattern, get a tJiriJl out of coopera- 
tive success or team work through dewloping great loyalty to the 
school or team, or developing aesthetic tastes from experiences in 
the dance or water ballet In modem slang the adolescent would 
probably express this feebng saymg, I gel a ‘kick’ out of thatl" 

fnterrefatedness of development 

What we do with pupils m physical education should be chosen 
with the numerous mterlock/ng relationships m view Wlien stu 
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dents engage in physical activities it is more than an investment in 
exercise or handy skills. It is an important in\’estment in social and 
emotional adjustment. Every aspect of development— physical, so- 
cial, emotional, intellectual— interacts with the other. We see that 
motor development in the form of individual, dual, or team sports 
plays an important role in social development. The social contacts 
of children and youtlr are made to a large extent through common 
motor activities, especially games and sports. Likewise, the degree 
of motor development and skill is closely related to many emotional 
features of behavior. We feel emotlonall)' secure when we feel 
adequate. Physical strength and a fund of skills, good coordination, 
and a good-looking and attractive physique do not seem to go along 
\vith physical cowardice, fear, anxiety, lack of participation, and 
dislike of adolescent games and sports. 

The fact that one thing leads to another is a popular way of 
mentioning the circular effects of low physical skill at the adolescent 
level. Fraleigh describes this circle of events and their accompany^ 
Ing effects as follows: 

1. The boy with poor physical skills 

2. Seeks participation in normal play activities 

S. Caitvs unfavorable self-evaluations and loses group status 

4. Tends to avoid further participation in normal play activities 
because of lack of success and satisfaction 

5. Loses opportunities for social and emotional development be- 
cause of lack of partidpation 

6. Loses opportunities for the development of prestige-lending phys- 
ical skills because of lack of partidpation 

7. Withdraws to less ego-threatening play activib’es and less indi- 
vidualized competition.* 

In the subsequent chapter, dealing with recording and apprais- 
ing the development progress of students, attention ^v^ll be called 
to kinds of records which can reveal the patterns of interrelation- 
ships between the various aspects of development. "What set of cir- 
cumstances led to social popularly or unpopularity, success or 
failure, good or poor social adjustment, meek followership or obvi- 
ous leadership? 

’ Wairen P. Fraleigh, “The Inflaence of Play Upon Social and Emotional 
•Adjustment,* Annual Froceedlrtgt ( WaaUnston. D. C , The CoUege Physical 
Educ»tion Association, 1955), p. 272, 
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For every effect there is a cause We can change conditions 
(healtli, social beliavior learning) only by understanding the cause 
and-effect relationships in\ol\ed ^Vlien we discover what causative 
factors and variables are responsible for the phenomena and con 
trol these wc can change the effects of which they arc a function 
Tins IS the beginning of what is called tlic scientific method 

Discussion 

1 What social trends and forces operating in Americin culture have greatest 
significance for policy mating m physical education? 

2 Discuss the physical education Implicabons of the statement “Man Is a 
biological organism immersed in a cultural field 

3 What effect did World War II lave upon physical education programs in 
American Secondary schools? 

4 IVhat determines the soundness of ones philosophy? How can a philosophy 
of phys cal educabon be developed from scientific sources* 

5 How and to what extent IS physical educabon including athletics influenced 
by vested commercial interests such as newspapers sporting goods manu 
factiirers tropliv manufacturers broadcasbng and television companies* 

6 As development supervisors of youth how mav pi ysical education teachers 
foster desirable trends and culture patterns in relabon to physical education 
and athletics ratlier than be sw-ept along wath the hde of popular but often 
unscientific opinion* 

Reading references 

1 Commager Henry Steele Tie Americon Mind (New Haven Yale Uni 
versity Press 1950) 

2 Cozens rredcnck and Stumpf Florence Sports in American I ife (Chicago 
University of Chicago IVess 10o3) 

3 Cowell Charles C Some Bns c Bel efs Conceming Physical Lducabon 
An Cducahonal Credo" Tie Phjsfeal Educator December 1954 

4 Cowell Charles Scientific Fonndofiors of Physical Education (New 
\ork Harper & Brothers 19o3) Chapt-r 2 “The Phllosophicil Bases of 
Education *’ 

5 Educational Policies Commission Pohdes for Education In American 
Democracy i'tS ashbig^on Nabonal Education Assocavlion igiU) 

e Educabonal Poliaes Commissron Moral and Spiritual Values in il e Public 
Schoob (Washington Nahonal Education Assochbon 1951) 

7 Nash. Jay B Physical Fdueation Merprelations and Objectives (New 
York A S Barnes 1948) Chapter 3 “HysiciJ Education in the Educative 
Process " 
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Physical Education, January 1947. 

9. Oberteuffer, Delbert, Physical Education (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1956 [resTsed edition]). Chapter 1, “Education ns a Developmental Experience.” 
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confusing or even frustrating. 

If your automobile engine needs attention, you take your car to 
the most effective automotive mechanic— one who understands thor- 
oughly the nature and function of the internal combustion engine. 
Physical education teachers can be no less effective without under- 
standing the nature and needs of their pupils. 

How can physical education be a real force in the education of 
high school youth for effective living in the rapidly changing and 
complex society which is America? How can we make physical 
education instruction functional so that it helps youth to develop 
potentialities for meeting life’s situations satisfactorily, helps them 
to grow, meet their needs, and to solve the problems the)' face? 
These are the criteria which ultimately must be applied to de- 
termine whether or not our teaching methods are legitimate and 
the students’ school experiences wholesome. 

Significance of adolescence 

In a simple sense, "adolescent" is applied to boys and girls Nvithin 
an age group that is developing from childlrood to adult status. 
From the biologist’s viewpoint, the term "adolescence" usually refers 
to that period in the life of a boy or girl starting with the beginning 
of puberty through the maturation of the reproductive function. 
This spans the years between 12 and 24 but differs between indi- 
viduals and, of course, behveen sexes. Later we shall see the im- 
portance of understanding the early-maturing versus the late- 
maturing of boys and girls of the same chronological age, in relation 
to the physical education program. 

Puberty or sex maturation introduces adolescence. The term 
pubescence refers to the process of becoming sexually mature. Pre- 
pubescence indicates that the process has not yet started and is 
invariably associated with the absence of pubic and axillary hair. 
Pubescence indicates that the process is under way and is mani- 
fested by the presence of some straight pubic and axillary hair. The 
term postpubescence imph'es sexual maturity and is characterized 
by Tdnky, pigmented pubic hair. These particular phenomena are 
mentioned because Crampton * and others have found them to be 

* C. Waid CTajnpton, Age— \ Fundamental Principle," American 

Physical Education Review, 13:JS0, Marcli 1008. 
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simple, observable factors whicli are closely correlated with degree 
of physical maturation and are easily observed by the physical edu- 
cation teacher in the supervision of shower and locker rooms. 

In boys, other factors, such as broadening of the shoulders, change 
of voice, and the occiurence of seminal emissions, are additional 
indicators of postpubescencc. In girls, the increase in pelvic breadth, 
the enlargement and change in appearance of the breasts, and 
menarche (first menstruation), are other criteria of physiological 
maturation. 

For both sexes, one of the most dependable means of determining 
die degree of physical maturity is skeletal age, found by X-ray 
photographs of the long bones of the hand and knee. Given two 
boj’s of the same age, is one more "ready” for football tlian an- 
ollier? A study of their respective skeletal maturity would give some 
suggestions.* 

Adolescence is a focal point in human development and is, there- 
fore, an important focal point for the education of the individual. It 
is the period when boys and girls are beginning to emerge into full 
possession of their physical, mental, social, and emotional powers 
and to take on the characteristics wc call adult. 

The vv-ord "adolescent” carries with it social and psychological as 
well as physiological Implications. In addition to referring to years 
of physiological maturing, it refers to the period of social and per- 
sonal development whi'cli is usually, but not always, correlated with 
that time of physical change. The late G. Stanley Hall pointed out 
that children are not small adults and that one cannot hasten the 
development of the tadpole into a frog by cutting off its tail. Each 
development period in childhood and youth has a purpose in which 
certain development tasks must be perfonned. Our task is to focus 
our attention on tlie adolescent peri^ and to contrive physical edu- 
cation goal resources in tlie fonn of opportunities, materials, condi- 
tions, and experiences so that high school boys and girls may achieve 
goal satisfactions as tliey seek to satisfy their neetfs and progress 
towartl adulthood. 

Finally, it is well to remind ourseh'es that growing up is a bio- 
social phenomenon. It is a biol<^cal process occurring in and 
greatly influenced by the cultural setting in which it t.akes place. 

* F. K. Tfce ^Period (Kw YtifL: Oilld DcvclD[»n«il 

PubUetHont. J95l). . ' 
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The sequences of bodily growili are more or less universal in all 
adolescents, regardless of where they may be found. The difficulties 
and problems of American adolescents, however, are to a great ex- 
tent due not to Uieir being adolescents, but to their being adoles- 
cents growing up in an American cultural setting representing a 
rather distinct set of values and a particular period of history' (war, 
tlie military draft, television, rapid urbanization, and automobiles). 

The personal reactions and the difficulties young people experi- 
ence in adaptation or adjustment depend upon many factors, such 
as the nature of the society, the homes in which they live, the 
economic conditions, stages of industrial development, and the 
prevalent values cherished by their peers or age mates. 

Life in a complex, industrial civilization, and the lengthened so- 
cial infancy or dependency needed to prepare youth for more di- 
versified living, makes great demands on the skill of teachers. In 
this task, the physical Vacation teacher has an important part Sn 
aiding youth to meet the demands of maturation and to attack the 
persistent tasks of life with adequacy and courage. 

Age eharaeteristies of high school students 

It is difficult to generalize about adolescents as a group, for human 
behavior and human personality at any age level are exceedingly 
complex. They are functions of a number of factors or variables. 
Furthermore, as teachers we must study systematically particular 
boys and girls, for the diverse character of adolescent behawor and 
the variable needs of youth at this period of de^’eIopment ins’olve 
continuous analysis of their individual problems. 

Despite the fact that good guidance involves working witli pupUs 
as individuals, knowledge of the general characteristics of adoles- 
cents and the varied courses by which they progress toward ma- 
turity will help us in coming to understand the adolescent. 

The following are some generalizations concerning adolescent 
traits, motives, and attitudes of some importance in planning and 
organizing physical cducab'on experiences: 

1. Girls reach puberty about a year and one-half earUer than 
boys. 

2. The maximum growth of girls appears behveen 12 and 14 
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years of age and of boys between 14 and IG years. Tlie period from 

12 to 14 years finds girls generally taller and lieavier than boj’s of 
the same age and generally able to compete successfully in sports. 

3. The average age for menarclie for American girls is 13 years, 
7 months. However, the time at which menarche occurs is de- 
termined not by clironological age alone but the girls’ develop- 
ment status. Tlie early maturing girls during adolescence are gen- 
erally physically stronger than later maturing girls of the same 
chronological age. 

4. Similarly, poslpubescent boj'S of the same clironological age 
show significant superiority in strength over pubescent boys. Here 
we see the significance and importance of classifying students in 
terms of their body structure and physical maturity if we >vant to 
equalize competition. 

5. Boys' strength usually doubles from 13 to 17 years of age. At 
each age level tlie strongest is usually about three limes as strong 
as the weakest. The implications for careful consideration of Indi- 
vidual differences is here evident. 

0. Girls and boys who are early developers and hence more 
physiologically mature than others of the same chronological age 
display greater maturity of interests. Interest cycles vary with the 
individual’s age and level of development. Tlie same program or 
activities, therefore, will not have the same appeal to all pupils 
even though they arc of the same chronological age. 

7. Preadolesccnt boys and girls of about 9 to 13 years of age 
do not nonnaUy prefer coeducational activities. Adolescent girls of 

13 to 18 years and boys in this range of a year or two older tli.an 
girls show an increasing interest in such activities and at the older 
extremity of the range both sexes voluntarily seek such activity. 

8. At Uie age of 13 there ate few sex differences in running 

speed, broad jump, standing high /iintp, and ball throw for distance. 
However, sex differences in these activities emerge and diverge con- 
siderably as age advances. Boys imjmive steadily in all performances 
through midadolcscencc but ^ils, in this period, improve only 
slightly or decline in their performance in these activities. Decrease 
in motor abilities on the part of girfc may he due to lack of interest 
and motivation os well as in'change in body proportions and in its 
center of gravity. ' 
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9. Although awkwardness and poor motor control are often at- 
tributed to adolescence due to rapid and uneven growth, the ex- 
perimental literature does not support this conclusion. Reaction 
time studies indicate a steady improvement in reaction up to 18 
years and then a gradual leveling off followed by decline in later 
years. Much of what we interpret as physical awkwardness is no 
doubt due to lack of social experience, self-consciousness, and em- 
barrassment. 

10. Due to the temporary bio-chemical imbalance in the body, 
largely because of developing sex hormones, acne often appears to 
plague adolescents just at a time when they place high value on 
personal appearance. 

11. In adolescence, group and group status are major concerns. 
Desire for recognition is strong. The adolescent peer group— a few 
companions, a gang, or a social ch'que— next to the family, provides 
the chief means of achieving personal security and understanding. 

12. Slang, haircut, dress, social dance rituals, and musical tastes 
make the adolescent feel tliat he is a distinct and total personality 
apart from the adult-directed world. Warm friendships and the 
satisfaction of his basic personality needs come with a feeling of 
acceptance and belonging In the adolescent world— largely free 
from parental restraint, overprotectfon, and dependence. 

This is part of the struggle for autonomy, for self-discovery, self- 
assertion, self-realization, and self-direction, the attainment of which 
can be successfully accomplished by understanding teachers who 
provide boys and girls with the resources in games, sports, athletics, 
camping, and recreation as means of achieving their satisfactions. 

Our function as teachers is to provide the goal resources in the 
fonn of conditions, materials, experiences, and opportunities tliat will 
make desirable goal satisfactions possible for the adolescent. Provid- 
ing goals and organizing learning experiences is the function of the 

“process of becoming” by noting the steps in genetic development 
as indicated in the following table.* 

*ClTaite3 C. Cowell. "The AdolcMeDl's World," Developing Human Jielations 
T/irougft UeaMi Eiiueotlon, Physical Education, and liecrcalion. edited by Hilda 
C. Kozman (Waihington: American Aswdation for Health, rhysical Education, 
and Rcaration, 1951). p. 226, 


cumculum with consideration for tiie maturity level. 
It vAiv be. bel^wl te vivASilae tbe i.dwVfcseewt as s* 
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Child Adokteent Nature Person 

Beginning to lile play in Decided preference Enjoys actiWty of 

small groups ond some in- for group games by complex organba- 

terest fn team act/Wties. Ix^s. Girls have bad tion. 

Ibis cxpericaicc and 
now prefer more in- 
dividual spurts ac- 
tivity. 

Gradually sWdenfng social Allegiance swings to Permanent interest 

contacts, hut still ratlicr hii group. Init is not and social values well 

egocentric. Group con- \try slalilc. developed, 

sdoumess iveat. 

Relatively little interest in Perinanent friend- Males uise choices 
tlie opposite sex ax “p.tls”. ships begin. Friends and abides by tliem. 
of the opposite sex; 
dating. 

In(ere.xts ch-ange from aso- Incrcastngconscious- Able to initiate a task 
ciat to social; from interests ness of groxvth to- nnd carry it to com- 
In Immediate environment wardanesvandindc- plet/on. 

to tlie wider community. pendent perronalily. 

Codes ai moral conduct as Group and groups Able to organize his 
exemplified in tlic Scouts, status ore major con- behavior in rehtion 
and similar groups ore ac- cerns. Desire for rec- to more remote ends, 
cepted. o^ition Is strong. 

Social groups, based on in- Interest in opposite Able to inhibit emo- 
lercsfi, rather ursf.'iUc and sex based on sex tional response and 
change ns interests change, consciousness. Most defer grallficalion of 
girls dating ond most an immediate desire, 
boys willing but still 
somewhat afraid of 
showing their real in- 
terests. 

Goals and purposes rather Organizations are not Has dcveloiwd a phi- 
immcdi.xte. Values sought always democratic losophy wliich gives 
are not deferred x-alues. despite the drive to- him a satisfactory 
wanJ group ncUvtly. “ivorld picture" and 
an understanding of 
himself in relation to 
tliis picture. 
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Child 

Personal sacrifice for the 
good of the group rather 
difficult. Rights of others 
frequently Ignored. 


Adolescent 
Social groups become 
more stable. Social 
values still super- 
ficial. 


Mature Person 
Action dependent on 
reflective thinking 
and suspended judge- 
ment. 


Curious and interest- 
ed in understanding 
the intricacies of hu- 
man relations and 
"doing the right 
thing* to foster them. 
Seandics for models 
and ideals. 


Slious concern for 
the rights and per- 
sonality development 
of others. 


Problems and concerns of odolesccnce 

The purpose of education is to help people meet dilBniU situations 
%vith success, to solve life’s problems satisfactorily, to grow, to meet 
iheir needs, and therefore make wholesome adjustments to the per- 
sistent problems of living in a complex world. 

A problem represents a situation for whicli we ha\’C no ready an- 
swer. It occurs when an obstruction of some sort keeps us from 
reaching our objective or achieving our purpose. Problems are in- 
numerable. It is bmv the individual solves them that makes the 
difference. How he solves them depends upon a number of factors, 
which include his understanding of bimself and of the problems, his 
background of knowledge and skill, and Ills attitudes and ideals. 
Howbe uses his knowledge and skill will depend, in the last analysis, 
upon how he feels about the situation-his attitudes and ideals, his 
phUosophy or sense of v-alues. A real education is an emotional as 
well as an intellectual experience. The direction of the mind is often 
more important than its progress. Good teachers can help determine 
this direction. 

Studies of various kinds have focused attention more objectively 
on the nature of adolescent problems. As teachers we can more 
readily help young people solve their problems when we identify 
the nature of the problems and assist them in finding the resources 
for their solution in themselves, in the environment, or in teachers 
and advisors. The needed resource may be more strength and skill. 
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self-confidence, a new Idea, an improved understanding, a new 
way of dressing one's hair, or a change in the goal sought. 

To be more specific, we shall Ir)* to list some of these problems 
and concerns under tJiree headings— general, bovs, and girls, "gen- 
eral” implying tliat they are a concern of botli !)oys and girls. Ob- 
viously, there is some overlapping in all categories. Tlie per cent 
of the items taken from a much longer list and indicated below 
represents the per cent of some 15,000 teenagers who personally 
stated that these were problems for them. The important question 
to ans^ver is: \Vliat can teachers of phj’sical education contrihutc 
in the ^vay of goal resources to aid adolescents in relieving their 
tensions and solving their problems? 


General ‘ 

Percent 


1. IVish I kne^v how to study more cSectivcly Si 

2. Wish I were more calm when I recite in class 50 

3. Have difScuity in keeping my mind on my studies 63 

4. Would like to obtain practical work experience 49 

5. ^Vnnt people to like me more 51 

0. Want to make new friends 50 

7. Wish 1 were more popular 42 

S. Cannot discuss things with my parents 20 

9. Afraid to tell my parents when I haw done something 

\vrong 19 

10. How far should higli school students go in love relations 25 

11. My parents avoid discussing sc* with roc 20 

12. 1 wonder if high school students sliould pet and jn.ikc 

Jove 18 

13. Ne«l more information about sex 15 

14. Cooccmcil alwut losing or gaming weight 52 

15. Want to learn ho«' to select food that will do me most 

good 25 

’ 16. Conccroctl alwiit skin (ocn^ etc.) 33 

17. ^Vhat can I do about race prc|udcce ' 33 

18. How con I make the worhl a better place SO 


* H. IL Rcnimen ami Benjamfn Siilsiibetj, Examlntr ytonuat the SiM Youth 
inwnJoty (ttlcago: Sefenc^ Rcwareii Assoriate*. Iiic.. ItttO). 
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Other studies ® indicate in addition the desire to be shillful in 
sports, to keep in good health and physical condition, to get along 
with and understand other people, to make friends and feel that 
they bebng to a group, and to learn to control themselves and he 
good sports. 


1. Want to improve my posture and body build 50 

2. Do not have a girl friend 41 

3. Bashful about asking girls for dates 34 

4. Should 1 go steady 19 

5. Seldom have dales 48 

6. Want to know about the possibilities of being drafted 57 


Boys definitely want to become good all-around athletes, to be 
especially skillful in some particular sport, to develop muscle, and 
to understand the strategy or fine points of games. 


Girls* 

Per cent 


1. Want to improve my figure 50 

2. Do not have a boy friend 30 

3. Feel I am not popular with boys 23 

4. Want to know if I should go steady 25 

5. Seldom have dates 39 

6. Would like to know how to refuse a date politely 36 


Girls are much more posture conscious, much less interested in 
muscle. 

This is but a brief reference to specific items which represent 
problems and concerns. In establishing personal relationships, such 
things as making and keeping friends, popularit)’, techniques of how 
to approach the opposite sex In order to make an impression, how 
to rvin friends and infiuence people, the solution of conflict result- 
ing from peer or gang standards and the standards suggested by 
parents, are very important to adolescents. 

*C. C. Cowell, “Student Puipose* in High Sdiool Physical Education,’" Educa- 
tional Research BulIeUn, Aprils. 1939; C. C. Cowell, A. S. Daniels, H. E. Kenney, 
“Purposes in Physical Education aa Ev^uated by Perticipanls, Physical Education 
Administrators, Research Quartetla. October 1931; and Ross L. hfooney, “Sur- 
veying High School Student^ Problenjs by Means of a Problem Check List,“ 
Educational Research Bulletin, Vdume 31, 1942, pp. 57-^. 
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In establishing autonomy, or "ciilUng the apron strings,” tliere 
are the problems of parental domination, achieving some financial 
independence (part-time work and so forth), being accepted on 
the adult le\’el, being free to mala} decisions, estabb'shing allegiance 
and loyalties, and preparing for one’s life work by excelling in some 
skill. 

Accepting oneself as a male or female and understanding tlie 
biological processes involved in origins and the birtli process, the 
sequences of childhood, youth, and adulthood, the question of the 
broad range of individual differences within the status of normal in 
Aveight, height, strength, and groivtli patterns, all are important per- 
sonal problems. The power and sudden sliifts of one’s emotions, 
feelings of jealousy, envy, love, and similar sentiments, all cany 
potential psychological effects and emotional distress. 

Tlie facts of the interrelatedness of development have been 
stressed previously. The physiological changes that come with ado- 
lescence are closely related to the mcotal, emotional, and social de- 
velopment, As we laelp youtli understand themselves ns integral 
parts of tlie cycle of life, they will be able to adjust more readily to 
the larger social adult scene and the problems that go ^vith full 
maturity. This leads us to an attempt to clarify the important con- 
cept of needs. 

Needs of adolescence 

Any biologist w-ould perhaps agree that education must work in 
harmony witli evolution. Physical education at the high school level 
is a culmination of something that started in the kindergarten and 
developed through the primary, intermediate, and junior high school 
grades. While all interests are learned, the individuals level of ma- 
turity lias a marked bearing on the relative ease of learning them. 
^Ve do not trj' to teach second graders tlie zone defense in basket- 
ball. Our concern with the stage of odolcscent maturation or de- 
velopment is somewhat apparent froui examination of problems, in- 
terests, and development traits mentioned in previous puragraphs. 

Tlie simplest definition of need is "the absence of something, 
which if present would give satisfactioru** When someone says, “I 
need a shave,” or "I need a perman^t wave," we assume tliat if 
Uie man does not get a shave or the bdy a permanent wave, he or 
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Ollier stiidics * indicalc in addition llic desire to be skillful In 
sports, to keep in gfxxl health and pli\Vical condiUon. to gel along 
witli and understand other people, to make friends and feel that 
they belong to a group, and to learn to control llicmselvcs and Iw 
grxxl sports. 


1, Want to impnnr my pentnre and liody build 50 

2. rXs not lave a girl friend 'll 

0. Uidiful al*oul ftvVing gUli for dates 34 

4. Should I go s1e.idy 19 

5. ScMnm have (lutes 4S 

C. Wont to Vnow al>out tlie of Iwing drafted 57 


Ihjss definitely ss’ant to Isccome good all-around athletes, to l>o 
rspecf-dly sllllftd f/i some p-irt/ciiLir sport, to des-clop miiseJe, arul 
to ntulentand the strategy or fine points of games. 

Cirh* 

Ter cent 


1. Want in ImprovT my figure 50 

3. I)o m)i hastf « Iwjy frintd 30 

.1 Feel I am not pcptihr with l«o)» 21 

4 NYafjl In iriow if 1 should gn steady 25 

5. S-ldi*m has'e d.ifei 39 

0. Would like to know how to srfuw n date puhtcly 30 


Ciils are mitch n»orc jiostiirr cxmicious, much lirss Interested in 
itiviule. 

This is but a firirf reference to specific licms which rqjrrsenl 
ptuMctns and enneems. In rstablislmig perscmal Tckitionships, such 
things at making and keeping ftlmdt. popularity, fechnhpics of limv 
to approach tlie opposite set lu wler to make an Impression, how 
to Win fticrvds arnl Influeiire people, the* solution of conflict rcttilt* 
in-* fr«u jx'er or gaiig standatiU and the standards sugcested hy 
pirmti. ate sen Irnptnfant to adolescents. 

* C"- H Hti'» Scticr.t I'iit**!- 

5,l),Ai,kH K.Kmr*?'. 

H U i itji •* rMliclncnU, rvlt»~Jf)ra< 

(Wr««^.|VuA«t !>«>. *6j TW« u Sl.vwr, “S.w 
H-;*. swirrt,' !■» XtrtM tf « TVj.Wn 0.*xl latJ." 

t y wrtiW, Sf Xt oir SI. IHS. J-Jt 57V?'J 
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In establishing autonomy, or “cutting tlie apron strings,” there 
are tlie problems of parental domination, achieving some financial 
independence (part-time work and so forth), being accepted on 
the adult level, being free to make decisions, establishing allegiance 
and loyalties, and preparing for one's life work by excelling in some 
skill. 

Accepting oneself as a male or female and understanding the 
biological processes involved in origins and the birth process, the 
sequences of childliood, youth, and adulthood, the question of the 
broad range of individual differences within the status of normal in 
weight, height, strength, and growth patterns, all are important per- 
sonal problems. The power and sudden shifts of one’s emotions, 
feelings of jealousy, envy, love, and similar sentiments, all cany 
potential psychological effects and emotional distress. 

The facts of the interrelatedness of development have been 
stressed previously. The physiological dianges that come with ado- 
lescence arc closely related to the mental, emotional, and social de- 
velopment. As we help youth understand themselves as integral 
parts of the cycle of life, they will be able to adjust more readily to 
the larger social adult scene and tJie problems tliat go with full 
maturity. This leads us to an attempt to clarify the important con- 
cept of needs. 

Needs of adolescence 

Any biologist would perhaps agree that education must \vork in 
harmony with evolution. Physical education at the high school level 
is a culmination of something that started in Uie kindergarten and 
developed through the primary, intermediate, and junior high school 
grades. While all Interests are learned, tlie individuars level of ma- 
turity has a marked bearing on the relative ease of learning them. 
We do not try to teach second graders the zone defense in basket- 
ball. Our concern Mth the stage of adolescent maturation or de- 
velopment is somewliat apparent from examination of problems, in- 
terests, and development traits mentioned in previous paragraphs. 

The simplest definition of need Is “the absence of something. 
which if present u’ouJd give satisfacb'on.” When someone says, “I 
need a sha^’e," or “I need a permanent wave," we assume that if 
the man does not get a shave or flie lady a permanent w'ave, he or 
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she Mill feel uncomfortable, disturbed, unhappy, or under tension 
until they restore their internal equilibrium by taking care of these 
conditions. A shave for a man or curled hair for a %voman in many 
cases satisfies social and ego needs or psychic hungers. Here we 
refer to learned or acquired needs, social or psychogenic needs. 
Those needs that represent tensions coming from our interpretation 
of something outside the organism arc largely determined by social 
factors, that is, by the influence of social pressure, current fashion, 
custom, tradition, "what tlie Joneses do." These socially induced 
needs are related to the desire for re«)gnilion, social status, and the 
like. They represent social value and meaning. For example, bas- 
ketball in Indiana is charged witli social meaning and value for 
many adolescent boys because it satisfies certain "ego needs”; it 
gives them a sense of achievement, belonging, group status, and 
recognition. 

Needs are variously defined as “pcisislenl life problems that are 
experienced or anticipated by all or most youth” as “any requisite 
to a normal wholesome functioning of an indlWdual in our culture” 
or the “demands the individual makes upon the surrounding world.” 
The terms “needs,” “drives,” “wants,” “tensions,” "motives,” “de- 
sires,” "values,” “urges" are all vaguely synonymous. An understand- 
ing of these is exceedingly important for the teacher, for xvhen we 
motivate pupils we create within them a certain psychophysical 
state or condition of dbequilibrium that results in efforts on their 
part to do something to make the nccessarj’ adjustments to satisfy 
the motives we ha^'e implanted. We develop in pupils pride in per- 
formance, a sense of belonging, a feeling of success and achieve- 
ment, and a sense of adequacy and security. Adjustment is the 
process by which organisms meet their needs. Teachers help pupils 
make wholesome adjustments by helping them to meet their bio- 
logical and personality needs in socially accepted ways. 

DYNASIIC USAGE OF THE TER!kl ”^•EEDS” 

When we ask whatiuodamental forces tlxat seek expression and 
satisfaction are active in adolescents we are asking about basic mo- 
tives in conduct or basic personality needs. 

The truly basic needs are those which are biological, such as 
activity, food, sex, and sleep. These are basic because if they are 
not eventually satisfied mther the organism or the species cvill not 
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survive. Efforts to satisfy these in n socially accepted manner lead 
to the seeding of eniployTiient, marriage, and tlic general stability 
of our society. 


Ciii,rtF«v /oSa UMntmlt ili^ Sfic Xfftk 
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The social or ego-satisfying needs in our culture arc represented 
by desire for nehievemenf, accompl/shincnt, recognition, approval, 
attention, group status, adventure, novelty, excitement, being 
w'aiifcd, affection, apprcci.ation, a sense of tvortb, a sense of ade- 
quacy. Tlicse represent some of the raw materials of human nature 
which act as basic motives in conduct. Altfiougfi we no longer speat 
glibly of instincts, wc recognize certain unlearned cores of be- 
liavior tlial are powerful directional forces in our lives. Tliesc we 
refer to as basic personality needs. We now ask, '\Vliat opportimi- 
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The satisfaction of many of the needs to follow is contingent 
on or conditioned by the satisfaction of t])ese needs. This again 
emphasizes the interrelatedness of the several aspects of develop- 
ment. Physical strength and still in games often determine the 
student’s place in the group and the ultimate opportunity for more 
adequate social development, self-confidence, and the like. 

We must emphasize that these beojme tlie problems and con- 
cerns of many American adolescents but would not necessarily be 
the problems and concerns of adolescents in all countries. As we 
have said, many needs are socially and culturally derived, while 
others are biologically derived and are universal. 

Social needs 

1. To have opportunity for social p.'irtidpation of all kinds (team 
sports, talent shows, orchestra, dub, and so forth). 

2. To have dose friends of the same set. 

3. To have friends of the opposite sex. 

4. To have an opportunity to appear in a socially applauded rolo 
and to please others of your own and the opposite sex by some 
prestige-getting or exdusive role. To gain recognition. 

5. To adtieve the acceptance and approval of one’s peers. 

fl. To belong to some desirable and particular group to which 
loyalty may be given. 

7. To have the affection and security of one’s parents and to earn 
tlieir confidence, yet to have freedom to make many of one’s own 
dedsions. 

Here again we note the overlapping and interrelatedness and 
interdependence as we try to adhere to specific categories of needs. 

Emotional ncetls 

1. To be able to engage rather objectively in scif-appraisal and to 
act on the b.isis of knowledge of one’s personality assets and 
liabilities. To develop insight into ones mvn porsonafity. 

2. To be able to stand on one's own feet, make one's own decisions 
and choices, and to achieve self-direction and independence. 

3. To be protected from the ravages of c.Tcessive and unequated 
competition. 

4. To be free of guilt as a result of ntrt understanding the growUi 
c)’cle and the rapid physiolo^cal ur^ and changes taking place 
during adolescence. 
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5. To minimize fear of failure, punishment, criticism, and sarcasm 
by proper emotional climate in the gjinnasium or on the play- 
ing fields. 

6. To feel that one is accepted, wanted, and belongs. 

7. To know the definite limits of one's freedom by generally agreed- 
on requirements, such as certain codes of behavior or training 
rules in athletics. 

8. To broaden one's interests and appreciations by trying different 
activities. 

9. To have opportunities to accept responsibility and leadership. 

Learning needs 

1. To understand what is involved in growing up, physically, psy- 
chologically, and otherwise. 

2. To understand individual differences and know that we can be 
quite different in height, body type, and complexion, and still 
be normal. 

3. To understand how personality evolves and why people may like 
or dislike us. 

4. To examiae personal and social values in our culture and de- 
termine which ones we ought to accept and which we ought 
to reject. 

5. To understand the elementary principles of the physiology of 
activity or exercise. 

Good physical education is a bio-social pbenometron and is in- 
terested in both the biological and social adjustment of people 
with all that this involves in human efficieni^, health, happiness, 
and effective living. 

IVhat means and conditions should be provided in physical edu- 
cation so that the imperative development needs of boys and girls 
may be met? This is the major function of tlie teacher, the curricu- 
lum planner and developer. Merely throwing out the basketball day 
after day is not enough. 

Discussion 

1. Explain the slatctnenl, “Education should be in harmony %sith human 
evolution from birth to death." 

2. Illustrate some wasted efforts of physical education teachers who push 
children or youth into learning experiences before they are ready to profit by 
such instruction. Explain the enneept o£ “a teachable moment.” 
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3. Is ft true that although many high-sdiool students are biologically adult 
we treat them sociologically as children? How can physical educaUon staff 
nicmberj ^oviiic situations uliich wiH enable adolescents to assume more 
mature social roles normally denied them in adult society? 

4. Games and sports have been referred to as "a purge for (he soul How 
can these activities help solve some of the problems of frustration resulting 
from restrictions imposed upon the matunng adolescent by a highly comples 
industrial adult society? 

5. Compare the problems of the adolescents growing up in America in con- 
trast to adolescents growing up in a more primitive culture such as found on 
a South Sea island. 

6. Two girls are both 14 years of age. One is on early maturing girl and 
reached menarche at 13 years. The other is still prcpubescent. What differ- 
ences In physical, social, emotional, and intellectual interest attributes would 
you expect to find in the two? \\^t are the Implications for the physical 
education curriculum? 

7. How docs disproportion of growth male for psychological difficulties in 
adolescents? 

8. What personality and physical performance differences would you expect 
to find in early-maturing b^s as compared with hle-maturing boys of the same 
chnnologlcal age? 

9. What scliool-ccntered corecreational activities supervised by physical edu- 
cation teachers may contribute to the social and heterosexual adjustments of 
high school youth? 

10. What do we mean by functional education? Wlicn is instruction in phys- 
ical education functional? 
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learning potentials in physical education 


Teaciusc Axn learnisc represent t«'o 
aspects of tlie process we call education. 
Dewey Jjas said, “To IcacJi is to cause to 
learn." To learn is to become different, 
for learning Is the process of changing be- 
havior through experience. As the organ- 
ism tries to meet its needs by a process of 
adjustment, it reacts to Its environment. 
This interaction between org.anlsm and 
environment is called experience. E.\perl- 
ence, in this sense, is not merely Uie 
best teacher; it Is the only teacher. We are 
concerned about experience in physical 
education svhicb results In wholesome or 


Learning and ac/tiei-ement an tJte part of an indiciduol in physical edtieallon 
begin iclth a seme of somclliing; lacline. a disturbed feeling, a dissatisfaction 
which rcstdls in ectidty and cceompHshment In a certain diredlan. There ere 
many active needs to which we may ascribe this search for a solution. 

Ilistory and mathematics teachers are not en(/«!«iMfie athletic supporters. They 
say that aililelics and club aettcitles call forth ffrong inofiMrionj on the part 
of students and channel tnorf of sti^enlf energies in the direction of those 
actlcUies. Bui do physkal eihicolkm teachers hate aa easier task in moticating 
pupils <iiar» do history and mathematies Icnc/im’ The dangers of using the 
nrorig kind of motivation ore real, and often unrecognized. We should not 
employ the motive of "beating sottteow rf*e“ to energize actleity. Neither 
should ICC use external tncentkes such as sebxrol marks, citjis, ribbons, siveatcrs, 
and other prizes. 
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desirable changes in behavior. 

\Vliile psychology describes the principles of learning, the good 
educator as a social scientist roust describe the conditions. How 
people learn will affect what they learn, how much they learn, and 
the degree to which they retain what they learn. Method, or how 
the teacher organizes learning experiences, greatly influences learn- 
ing, which results from tlie application of fundamental principles, 
let us examine some of these and try to apply them to practical 
physical education situations. 

Principles of learning and teochmg 

We are reminded again that principles represent statements based 
upon the best information currently available that lead to effective 
action. They suggest how any learning undertaken should be ap- 
proached to be effective. One's concept of learning determines 
largely the kind of physical education curriculum one will have. 
Application of the following seven principles of teaching physical 
education should make for effective learning: 

1. Learning is alwatjs related to something. The goal or purpose 
js perhaps the most important single factor. We learn tliose things 
that are significant to t«. We grow or develop by participation in 
experiences that arc meaningful and purposeful. We are moved to 
leam by a need or a situation calling for some satisfying activity. 
Interest increases learning and is evidence of moving in the direc- 
tion of achieving one’s purposes. 

2. Learning is an active, not a passive, process. It results from 
doing something— thinking and acting, responding to inner stresses, 
tensions, urges, and wants— in an attempt to make an adequate 
adjustment to the environment. Activity is a response which en- 
lists the interest of the learner because of his values inherent in this 
iaterest. Each individual must learn by his own activity. Each new 
learning changes the structure of the organism in some Nvay. 

3. Learning is never singular. We leam from the total experience 
and the environmental setting in which the experience takes place. 
The whole person reacts to a total situation. The resulting experi- 
ences modify the learner’s attitudes, ideals, knowledge, and skill. 
For example, when a pupil learns to swim he not only develops the 
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necessary motor coSrdinations but develops attitudes toward swim- 
ming as an activity, toward chlorinated water, toward the teacher, 
and toward his classmates. These are the results of the emotional 
responses to the total swimming situation. The social-emotional 
climate of the pool or gymnasium determines, in a large part, the 
resultant incidental or concomitant emotional learnings. It also de- 
termines the effectiveness of learning to be skillful or to understand. 

4. Learning involves practice or provisional trials tvith the desired 
goal in mind. Successful responses are retained and learned. Per- 
fection of more complicated motor skills, such as typing, shooting 
baskets, or swimming, requires numerous repetitions of tlie correct 
forms of movement. Tlie learner not only must acquire knowledge 
of the cliaracter of good performance (form), but be must also at- 
tain considerable skill in producing it by practice. Here, skilled di- 
rection on the part of the teacher or coach is essential. Tlie late 
Knuto Ilocknc’s dicta were, ‘Tell them! Show themi Let them try 
itl Correct themr Ho probably added, "Let them do it again and 
againP 

5. Learning of a partiadar feind occurs only when the student 
is mentally, physically, and emotionally prepared for iltat partlctilar 
experience. Children learn readily when they are healthy, well- 
adjusted, mature enough, and interested. Readiness refers to the 
drive to accept learning experiences or to the stage of development 
at whicfi the student is most able to profit by instruction, but readi- 
ness to learn is important at all levels. At what age should pupils 
begin to receive tennis instruction? Obviously, physical maturity is 
a b^asic factor, but we also develop readiness through experience. 
Tlie child of tennis-playing parents, of a tennis-playing community 
xvill, no doubt, be ready for tennis inslniclion at an earlier age than 
most cliiJdren. In our curriculum, we start sritb games of low or- 
ganization (tag, dodge ball, and so forth) in the primary grades, 
move to "lead up” games (net ball, "21", and so forth) in the inter- 
mediate grades, and finally to the higher organized team games. 

At each level of development these particular activities contribute 
positively to tlie physiological and social needs of the individual at 
the time, are satisfying, and therefore facilitate learning. 

6. The rate of learning is directly associated with the appropriate- 
ness of the outcomes (rewards) to the needs of the learner. Motiva- 
tion is central in the curriculum because it is In response to basic 
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needs that man adapts and learns. We must gear the physical edu- 
cation cutriculum in the high school to the psychological needs of 
adolescents. Tliis is what is involved in motivation. 

Why is team and club membership so important to the adoles- 
cent? Why is competition highly individual and at the same time 
intenselv cooperative at this period when team pla)’ and organiza- 
tion are prominent in their thlnldng and action? 

Chapter 11 laid the basis for an understanding of motivation in 
relation to learning. Motivation is the act of increasing learning by 
creating the condition within the individual which results in speci- 
fic goal-seeking behavior in the direction of satisfying such motives 
as Ae desire for achievement, self-esteem, recognition, belonging, 
and group status. To what extent do physical education activities 
satisfy these motives? 

7. Self-confidence is important to learning. Boys and girU must 
believe that improvement is possible and that they can achieve their 
goals. The old adage, “Nothing succeeds like nicccss,” is still sound. 
The learner must feel that others arc interested in his accomplish- 
ments. Praise and encouragement are more cITective in securing im- 
provement than criticism or sarcasm, for sttidcnts wish to know’ 
how well they are doing and their current status in achievement. 

Surely physical education teachers can help young people con- 
quer feelings of inadequacy and feel increasingly sure of them- 
selves. Self-confidence, it has been said, is the very basis of all 
achievement. 

“To teach is to cause to learn,” and to leam is to become diEer- 
cnt. As guardians and developers of human personality and as de- 
velopment supeiv’isors, we cannot cease to examine the ways and 
means of maldng our teaching more effective so tliat our pupils will 
leam mote effectively. 

Relation of learning to needs 

^^otivation involves the various physit^l and psychological forces 
of human behavior. In our discussion of the needs of adolescents, we 
examined some of the factors which determine the behavior of 
American boys and girls at this stage of development. ^Ve behave 
in terms of our necessity to satisfy needs and wishes, to reach goals, 
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and to resolve tensions. What motives are operating when a boy 
leaves his summer cabin at the cool lake and comes home to prac- 
tice early season football under the hot August sun? What motives 
are operating when a girl joins the modem dance group and prac- 
tices strenuously for an e.Yhibition program? Motives are directional 
forces within individuals which result in moving the individual in 
the direction of satisfying some need or achieving some goal. 

Physical education and sports activities in our society channel 
our basic drives into satisfactions which, while relaletl to organic 
urges, such as the tendency of all human organisms to be active, to 
explore, to seek new experiences, also lead to socially approved and 
desirable expressions. Physical prowess, games skills, and an attrac- 
tive physique or figure, because they are valued socially, come to be 
desired by individuals. They result in satisf)'ing siicli motives as 
ochievement, a sense of mastery, group status, recognition, and pres- 
tige among adolescents. 

To summarize the statements made above and implied in previous 
chapters, learning may be said to be dependent upon four condi- 
tional factors. For practical purposes, let us think of tennis. 

1. The pupil must want something, feel a need, be motivated or 
stimulated to action. The boy’s girl friend may be an excellent 
pla)'er. 

2. The pupil must do something in the direction of tljo sab'sfac- 
tion of the motive. He must ir)' to make an adjustment, to satisfy 
his need or to reduce the tension set up by his motive. He buys a 
racket and enrolls in the class. 

3. The pupil needs some cues, such as suggestions from the 
teacher, observation of others, motion picture films, pictures, or 
reading about tennis. Tliese reinforce the readiness to try’ and gi\T 
direction to the activity in progress. As the pupil notices s-arious 
things, he directs his movements accordingly, gels satisfaction from 
his successful responses and displeasure with his unsuccessful ones, 
retains tlie former and gradually eliminates the latter. He antici- 
pates the source of his successful movements i)y "insight” w'ith the 
help of cues, gels satisfaction out of the results, and begins to im- 
prove. 

4. The pupil feels rewarded ly his successes and progress in the 
form of pleasure. He feeb more adequate on the tennis courts. A - 
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feeling of insecurity and awkwardness is now replaced with a 
pleasurable feeling of confidence and achievement. He is achieving 
his goal— to play tennis— and sali$f)ing his need— to be able to play 
with liis girl friend. 


CoU’tftV Korfalk Ctf|t Schoolj 



^Vork now for fun later 


Learning is reinforced by reward in tlie form of satisfaction. 
Thorndike called this the “law of effect.” The rewards here were 
recognition by friends, the esteem of his girl friend, a sense of 
mastery and achievement, and many others. Each reward or rein- 
forcement increases the probability of proper tennis responses on 
future occasions. 

In the table that follows, Woodruff describes, in a very helpful 
manner, the sequential steps in learning. 




Sw^CENTIAl. StTPS 
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- 1.^ S 



Asftliel D. Woodruff, The rsijeholopj of Teaching (New York: Longmoirt. Green & Co., Inc., 1948), p. (31. 
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Every learning situation involves volitional, intellectual, and emo- 
tional relationships. It involves purpose, insight, and feeling. Strang, 
in six steps, places the psychology of learning in a nutshell when 
she applies it to health education. 

1. Know what is the healthful thing to do. 

2. Know why it is important to do it. 

3. Want to do it. 

4. Know just how to do iL 

5. Do it. 

6. Get satisfaction from doing it.* 

For physical education we might replace the “healtliful thing” 
with the "skillful thing,” or the "sportsmanlike thing," or the “demo- 
cratic tiling.” We may apply these principles to whatever phase of 
the program toward which we wish to direct learning. 

Kinds of learning in physical education 

Tho objectives of ph^’Sical education mentioned on page 16 can 
also be expressed as abilities, abilities to resist fatigue, to exhibit 
strength, to be skUlfuI and graceful, to understand, to get along with 
others, to be sociable, to think on the spot, to analyze and conclude, 
to value fellowship, to be cooperative, and to control one’s temper. 

As a teacher, ask yourself, "What leamiDg activities will be most 
effective in developing each type of learning? Wliat are the in- 
gredients of each type of learning?” Learning is reacting, but the 
nature of the reactions influence the kind of learning. We should, 
tliereforc, focus our attention upon the reactions whidi determine 
the character of each type of learning. 

As previously implied, the various aspects of development ( physi- 
cal, social, emotional, intellectual) are interrelated. Likewise, types 
of learning are not entirely distinct; many learning situations involve 
a comhinatian o£ several types o£ leatrung. Let us think of a baseball 
game and illustrate some of tlie types of learning involved and note 
the interrelatedness among the components; 

One becomes involved in learning prompt motor responses 
(skills), in catching, throuang, and haldng. distinguishing between 

* Rulii String, “Tlie Sir Steps of Leaniing Healthful Living." Journal of Health, 
riii/iical Eduttrtlon, and necreoffoi^ FAmaiy 1956, p. 7. 
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a cune ball and straight ball, and making judgments of distance, 
time, speed, and space (interpretation of sensory experience-per- 
cepts), remembering the signals, niles, and plays (prompt mental 
response— memoT}'), deciding when and how to try for a double- 
play or use a “liil and run" (understanding, problem solving, use of 
inference), learning to put aside one’s personal whims for the good 
of the group and to accept the official decisions without flaring up 
(modification and control of emotional responses), appreciating 
one’s friends, cnjojnng baseball ns a game, developing loyalty to 
tl»e team and school ( dc\'elopmcDt of attitudes and ideals— the per- 
sonal attributes of a good citizen). 

Above has been Illustrated the fact that different learning out- 
comes, such as information, knowledge, skills, attitudes, interests, 
ideals, appreciations, problem solving, and thinking, are all involved 
in physical education and athletic activities. In Chapter VIII more 
specific techniques will be suggested for deriving these outcomes. 

Teaching for the Intangibles 

By intangible wc mean something difficult for us to define or formu- 
laic OP measure objectively. We might think of character, sports- 
manship, or citizenship, which are heavily laden with personal 
attributes such as loyalty, appreciation, idcak, and attitudes. These 
call for certain kinds of emotional responses tliat are difficult to 
measure or appraise yet arc accepted as highly desirable in life and 
education. Teachers become deeply involved with these learning 
outcomes in moral-social education llirough physical education ac- 
tivities, yet it is in this very' Jiuman side of education that we exhibit 
our poorest techniques and our least notable achievements. 

Perhaps we do not understand tlds type of learning. We preach 
instead of teach. 

An individual imbued with llie ideal of sportsmanship and fair 
play exhibits some emotional reaction when this ideal is viokited. He 
wants to stand up and defend his ideal. How does one learn to value 
fair play? Butler states, 

“You learned to believe in and stand for fair play just as you 
learned to spell, Nvrite, or figure, yes, you learned fair play, but 
different activities were uUlIzrf. *1116 chart ^WI 1 assist you in trac- 
ing backward the activities employed. 
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Sequence of stages in analysis 


4 

The idea of fait 
play dawned upon 
yon. Ycrti heard 
about, read about, 
or saw it. You be- 
came conscious of 
it in your Using. 
You thought about 
it. You recalled 
situations involv- 
ing fair play: 
there really was 
such a thing in 
li\1ng with oAers. 

1 


a 

You began to feel 
that fair play was 
right; your best 
friends played 
fair. You were 
sorry you did use 
dishonest means 
to win; you were 
angiy when an- 
CrthtT won from 
you by foul means. 
You felt that you 
would be fair; you 
resolved to be. 

2 


2 

You pc^rticed fair 
play: fair play be- 
came a rule in 
your conduct with 
odien and others 
with you. Each 
exercise of fair 
play made you a 
stronger belies’er. 
You felt more 
deeply its value. 


You interfere 
when fair play is 
violated. You play 
fair yourself, and 
you want to see 
fair play in all 
human relation- 
ships. 


Sequence of stages In teaching 

In directing the learning of pupils to develop pevsonal attributes, 
either to influence their conduct or their appreciation, the teacher 
will follow the reverse order, as indicated in the preceding chart 
Figure 1 shows this growih. 
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It must be admitted that tlie emotional Ij'pc of learning is Uie 
most difficult to direct, vastly more difficult than the sensory expe- 
rience, memory, motor, or problem-solving types. It can be deter- 
mined quite definitely what should be done to direct pupils to 
acquire motor skills or to understand geometiy problems. It is 
quite easy to discover if these have been sufficiently learned; it Is 
relatively easy to discover it pupils can and will use tliese in their 
lives. But not so with personal attributesr ® 

Butler illustrates nicely the importance of an idea as the beginning 
point of all learning, the necessity of arousing some emotion con- 
nected with the ideal of fair play, the necessity of opportunities to 
practice, develop, and apply the mental and emotional learning in 
the first hvo steps by creating an environment which will afford 
opportunities, encourage and provide active initiating and formu- 
lating ways of exercising this attribute correctly and making it 
penonally and socially satisfying. Finally, tlie physical and mental 
processes employed in developing the attitude of fair play reach 
their ultimate stage wlien they function in daily life. 

Obertcuffer * and his students have made suggestions indicating 
the many sides to this problem and the different personalities in- 
volved when sportsmanship In alhletics is the attribute under con- 
sideration. 

In an effort to improve the contribution that high school sports 
participation may make to the social development of young people, 
tliis group attempted to fix responsibility for teaching and en- 
couraging sportsmanship in a rather clcar-cut fashion. Bather ex- 
tensive lists of "shoulds'' and "should nots" were developed under 
the following headings: 

Tlie responsibililj’ of the coach 
Tlie responsibility of the players 
The responsiin'lity of officials 
The responsibility of students 
Tlie responsibili^ of the team captain 
Tlie responsibility erf cheer leaders 
The responsibility of the principal 

* Frank A. Butler. T/ie Impwcement ot Taching in Stxondcry Schools { ajewt 

University of Ciilcngn Press. 1W6), pp. 122. 123 (oipyrighl 19 i6 by tbe 
University of Clilcago). ...... , 

* Delbert Obcrteulfer, "SpoitsinsnsUp— k'Tiosc Rerponsiblbty?'^ Jcnimelof IltoUh 
end Physical Education, Octobei 19u, pp. WS-S-tS. 
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The responsibility of the faculty manager 
Tlie responsibility of the athletic director 
The Board of Education 
Press and radio 

Civic leaders and groups (alumni, booster clubs, 

Lions, Kiwanians, Botarians, Chambers of Commerce) 

If each individual and group included in the above list avould 
consistently practice the “shoultls’* and avoid the “should nols” 
mentioned in the article, students and players would surely be 
greatly influenced by the unity of values and purpose concerning 
sportsmanship in their total social environment. Pupils would ab- 
sorb these values and purposes naturally into their owm philosophies 
of life because nowhere in the community would they find incon- 
sistencies in the social belravior people value and call sportsman- 
ship. 

Discussion 

1. If \vs assume that our Uhavior is motivated by our efforts to satisfy basic 
needs, are we always conscious of the basic needs wc arc trying to satisfy? 
tVhy do students need help in scU-.-ippraisa!? 

2. Why are you willing to work hard to achler-e certain goals? What do you 
get out of these strenuous efforts? As you analyze your own motives, do you 
come to a better understanding of the motives of your pupih? 

S. Analyze the actual motivations that may make a youth want to make a 
wise choice of health practices. 

4. WTiat is your favorite hobby? How did you come to be interested in it? 

5. Why do students show a great deal of imagination, initiative, and co- 
operation in planning, arranging, and decorating for a school dance following 
a game, yet find few efieclive methods or sho%v little interest in cleaning up 
and replacing furniture after the dance? 

6. What do we mean by “diagnostic and remediar teaching in physical edu- 
cation? Should not all teaching be dia^ostic? 

7. ^Vhat happens when we point our teaching loo much torvard tests and 
crartwciaMnns? Is tins conducive to pencosueooe of learoing? EsjAain. 

8. Physical education teacben are engaged in teaching motor skills. Take 
some specific skill and indicate hosv you would apply Strang’s six principles 
of learning to it. 

9. What possible effects may the extensive advertising of alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco in connection tvilh athletics hare upon youth? 

JO. Discuss ibe statement, "MTwt permie do svith the facts we give them 
depends less on the validity of tbe fart than on how they feel about it." 
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11. IF you seriously wanted physical eduration and atliletic program to 
be an agency of moral training and you were given full opportunity to do 
what you Uiought best, just what would you do? Does athletic participation, 
.as such, develop character? 
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TASK OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER 



Recently I met a physical education instructor of a very 
reputable high school in W'estem New York. I asked 
him what he did in the gym. lie replied, “I teach 
basketball" "Why do you teach basketball?" I politely 
inquired, lie smiled patiently and said, "You sec, Fm 
the gym teacher." "Yes, I understand, but I'm interested In 
tchat you consider to be your function as a gym teacher. 
What do you really do for kids in your gym class?" "Oh, 
I see" he said, "t teach them the rules of the game and 
how to shoot baskets." "Ob, 1 see," 1 said, and I did. 

— Natiiai^el Cantor 
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The high school teacher and his job 


TEAaiLVC IS TiiE guidance of human 
growth and de\'clopmenf. If “to teach is to 
cause to learn," \vc cannot say that we 
have taifght unless someone has 
learned. Inslmcllon is Uie stimulation, 
direction, and gviJance of pupils by so 
organizing tlieir environment and experh 
ences that the most effective Jearoing 
results. The teacher only sets the stage; 
the student reacts and learns, for edu* 
cation must come from within and 
is not imposed from witliout. 

Teaching, in any course, is the con- 
tact between a personality (the teaclier) 


Competitive alhleltcs spolh'shl the news, but pJtysical education programs for 
oH pupils generally have jwr public rehtlons. relations is ilte art of 

interpreting physical education so that taxpayers and parents tcill recognize 
the importance of good school pl*ysicol education programs. There are many 
specific ftfocedures and means that teachers, supenisors, and administrators 
might use to improve public relations In idiysical education. 

number of parents and edneators tend to scoff at the idea of teaching the 
"whole child' or teaching "life adjustment" They claim that, to be effective, 
teachers must sharpen their focus and define carefully the limits of their in- 
struction; that is, physical education teaekers should teach the rules and the 
skills of games ana sports and not be concerned with adjustment or the whole 
child. But we are as interested In nhat field hockey does for Mary as well 
exr what Mary does in field hockey, as Intercsled In what batkeiball does 
for Joe as well as what he does to the basletboU. V/e are direclly concerned 
tcith the personal development of our pupils. 
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and a group of (HfTcrlng personalUlcs (llic ptiplli) in wlilcli tlio 
imparling of knowledge and sUU h less imi>orlflnt than the meaning 
that the teacher gives to the (nets hy his attitude. Interest In hU 
job, and the emotional climate he creates In the gvinnasium or on 
the playing fields. The center of motis-ation In the school Is the 
teaclicr. 

The quotation on the preceding page Implies certain Isclicfs 
and leads us to discuss briefly the Importance of on rrlitcatlonal 
philosophy. 

Importance of an educational philosophy 

John Dewey has said that "Philosophy It reflection upon social ideals 
and education Is an effort to realiTo these In action." William James 
defined philosophy by stating that "I'hilosopby is only thinking 
about things In the most comprehensive possible way." 

^\^len tcacbers of phj'sica! education ask questions .tneb as, “AMiat 
kind of pi'rsonaUty is dosiroWe in a democracy and in what dircc- 
tlons should we seek to direct the inuUifoim potcnliaHtles of chll* 
dren by means of physical education activities?* or "M1>at are Ujc 
basic values underlying physical education and what sliould Its out* 
comes be?" they are Involved in educational philosophy. 

Philosophy has to do with |udgmcnts and problems of value. Since 
values arc the most important moli\*ating factors of life, philosophy 
provides our source of direction. It {s the source from which prac* 
tice springs. The more carefully we have thought through our 
philosophy of physical education and made it our oum, the more 
intelligent and cffcctis'c svill be the leaching practices that result. 
The most important tiling alxiut any person Is his philosophy, for 
his philosophy sets the scale of values and shapes the pattern of 
his thinking, living, and teaching. 

As philosophers and plij’sical education teachers, we must 
examine all available data from anatomy, physlologj*, sociology’, 
cultural anthropology, mental Iiygicnc, human biology, and a 
my’riad of other sources, and speculate, os philosophers, on their 
meaning for life and growing organisms. We must decide wbat pbj's- 
ical education is all about and svliat it can contribute to making 
life richer and more effective for our pupils here and now’. 
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Tasks of physical education teachers 

The quotation by Cantor preceding Chapter IV illustrates the fact 
that one always teaches a child something specific or helps a child 
adjust to a specific problem rather tlian to life. As he learns these, 
however, he is also acquiring certain fringe benefits in the form 
of concomitant learnings. 

Although we speak of character, health, and citizenship as ulti- 
mate or over-all goals or general objectives, we should not confuse 
the student by focusing his attention on too many things at once. 
As teachers we should constantly keep in the backs of our minds the 
goals of general secondary education, realizing that these are 
achieved only through immediate and specific objectives such as 
learning the rules and shooting baskets. 

Cantor would say that, as particular teachers, our main function 
Is to help the student to learn a particular content, but this particu- 
lar content must always be seen In relation to some ultimate func- 
tion of education, such as, help students develop into competent 
citizens who understand the kind of world they live in and their 
relations to others.” * 

Physical education teachers cannot be all things to all people, but 
Cantor suggests that we can function In limited ways, through 
specific problems and skills, as these relate to the needs of the stu- 
dents in a particular course in physical education, while keeping in 
the backs of our minds tlie goal of general education. This, he im- 
plies, requires the highest kind of professional teaching skill. 

Wliile the teacher in Western New York was specifically teach- 
ing pupils niles and skills, it is also hoped that these skills were 
specific, or activity objectiv’cs of tlie day’s lesson plan, and had some 
rather important relationships to the ultimate purpose of the school, 
which was "to develop competent citfeens who understand the kind 
of world they live in and tlieir relations to others.” 

Fitness as an ultimate objective 

Some specific objectives of physical education have been suggested 
on page 16. We might well think of fitness as being tlie ultimate or 

* Nathaniel Cantor, "Function and Focn* bi the l4?aining Proceis," Joumai of 

Edueanonal Reseaivli, Noi «nbcr iOSl, jt 220. 
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the long-range objective. When we say, “I want my pupils to have 
personal attributes lilce these,” we arc speaking of ultimate objectives. 
Steinhaus would sav that this kind of total fitness demands: 

“1. Freedom from disease and handicapping defects. 

2. Enough of strength, speed, agility, and endurance to do easily 
and successfully the routine duties and ma-ximum tasks that the 
day may bring. 

3. Skill and willingness to perform useful tasks. 

4. Freedom from worry or undue tension and ability to shift at 
will between utter relaxation and maximal activity with com- 
plete integration of all physical and mental functions. 

5. A personal philosophy that in a satisfying way explains or eval- 
uates tlie world as it is experienced. 

6. The assurance of being, with others, part of an important un- 
dertaking and at once important to that undertaking." * 

Trow suggests some needs that, if satisfied, lead to good adjust- 
ment, These, too, in a sense, indicate the total fitness ideal and should 
have implications for what we do with and to young people In physi- 
cal education. We might well think that Trow is describing the situa- 
tion of a happy youth who lias spent an afternoon on sunny playing 
fields under a blue sky witli beloved friends as he says: 

"If enough good food, rest, sunshine, and so forth, are obtain- 
able so that the physiological orgarusm is strong and healthy, if 
there is sufBcient opportunity for free activity, for striving for ends 
which he considers desirable, and for the appredaUon of things 
which are to him beautiful, and if in the ej’es of bis comrades, there 
is something of respect for him. and if there are those in whom 
he can confide and those whom he can in some way serve, man may 
experience that feeling of happiness which has been the goal of life 
for rmtold generations.” * 

Surely, total fitness means more than teaching them tlie rules and 
to shoot baskets. It is true that adjustment and development occur 
in a particular total situation, but we are fortunate that physical 
education situations, unlike classroom situations in mathematics or 
history, are unusually rich in conduct situations which involve most 
of the emotions to which w'e can apply a name. 

* Arthur Steinhaus, Basic Issues Section, Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
and liccreatlon, September 1950, p. 30. 

* W. C. Trow, Educational FncMom (New York; Ilouohton MifBia Comoany. 

1931), p. 41. » w b 
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At one time it was assumed that if we had an analytical knowledge 
of everything that physical education teachers were required to do 
on the job and then ranked these duties in order of frequency and 
importance, ^ve could set up ideal curricula in teacher education 
institutions in order to prepare Uiem for their future tasks. The 
fallacy in putting too much faith in such procedures comes with 
questions such as, “If 75 per cent of the physical education teachers 
solve a problem in the same way, is it necessarily the most de- 
sirahle wayf^, or “If teachers spend 30 per cent of their time con- 
ditioning the athletic fields, putting up and taking do\s'n equip- 
ment in the gymnasium, is tliis desirable?" 

No recent job analyses of physical education teachers are knoum 
to tlie authors, but some older studies no doubt still have consider* 
able validity today. Jackson analyzed the activities engaged in by 
some 538 men teachers of physical education schools and 4^ 
women teachers in 436 schools. The following adapted (able indi* 
cates, in rank order, the frequency of tasks in 1940 in Illinois: 

Job Analyses * 

Men IVoffien 

Administration and supervision 
Coach of athletic teams 
Teacher of physical education 
Director of athletics 
Teacher of academic subjerts 
Director of physical education 
Director of intramurals 
Supervisor of pfiysical education 
Director of recreation 
Supervisor of: 

Athletic field 

0)1003511101 
£‘qHi’pnien( 
playground 
Tennis courts 
Pool 

‘C. 0. Jackson. "ActMlies Engaged b) bjr Twcliers of Piiyslcal Education In 
die High Schools of I!l!nob,“ Port I, Rtfetirch Qanrterly, ^{arcb 1954. 


Administration and supervision 
Teacher of physical education 
Teacher of academic subjects 
Director of pliysical education 
Supervisor of athletic field 
Director of intramurals 
Supervisor of physical education 
Supervisor of tennis courts 
Director of athletics 
Coach of athletic teams 
Director of recreation 
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Actioilij 

Per cent 
of schools 

Cheerleaders 

sas 

Pep club 

6JZ 

Academic clubs 

6.1 

School programs 

4.7 

Dance group 


Drill club 

4.0 

Class sponsor 

8,6 

SjKjrts clubs 

8.6 

Majorettes and twirlers 

2.4 

Swim club 

1.8 

Leaders* club 

15 


It is discouraging to note the relatively little time devoted to 
leadership and physical education activity in contrast to promo- 
tional activity such as cheerleading and pep clubs. 

Guidance functions 

Guidance has to do >vith the understanding and development of a 
human personality and not merely with the supplying of vocational 
infonnation. Physical education teachers have distinct guidance ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by most academic teachers. These are: 

1. Contact with tlie same pupils for a twnsecutive period of years. 

2. Operation close to the “biological frontier." They deal with 
human beings through action and performance, and weaknesses and 
strengths show up quicker here than else\vhere. 

3. Informality of the student-teacher relationship, which is of 
unusual value for systematic incidental guidance. 

4. The playground and gymnasium, which are fine laboratories 
for studying the individual. Here we get a more adequate view of 
personality in action tlian can be obtained in the narrow confines of 
the average classroom. 

The principles of guidance in physical education are equally 
applicable to all grade levek, but are especially so during the 
secondary school period, Tlie following concepts concerning the 
relationship of physical education to guidance were written with 
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the college level in mind, but ore even more effective wheji applied 
to the pupils of high school age; ^ 

1. The meaning ol guidance 

A. Any ser\’ice which helps students create or change their 

purposes, helps establish goals and aids them in improving 

their planning for achieving these goals, is guidance. 

1. It docs not mean imposing your point of view or pur> 
poses upon the student 

2. It does not mean making decisions for him. 

3. It does not mean canying tlie student's burden for him. 

B. Guidance docs mean: 

1. Helping students to find the goal-resources within them- 
selves, within others (teachers, pupils, businessmen), or 
within the community that enable them to achieve their 
goal satisfactions. 

2. Trying to understand another personality In order to as- 
sist him to decide u'bere he warjts to go, nbat ho svants 
to do, and how to best find or develop the goal resources 
that arc ncccssaiy* for goal satisfaction. 

8. Dedication to tho prindples of self-understanding, self- 
determination, and self-direction. 

II. Tlie areas of guidance and tlie relationsidp of physical educa- 
tion to tliem 
A. Educational guidance 

1. Makes known the purpose and offerings in the physical 
education department. 

2. Determines student needs and interests by interN'Iews 
and tests. 

3. Helps the student to understand the purpose and func- 
tion of the department In relation to his needs as deter- 
mined by interviews and tests. 

4. E-sposes the student to try-out or exploratory experiences 
so that ho may gain insight into the possibilities of ac- 
tivity areas. 

5. Enlightens the student regarding intramural or club ac- 
tivities and encourages him to participate. 

r Cliades C. Cowd), “Cuidanc* »ml the Senice Program in CoUejc Pli>-slc.il 
Eduention,” rifty-Seventh Annual Frocceifng*, nie College Physical Eduen- 
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6. Appraises student progress and encourages a "success 
attitude" so that he will continue activity-making wise 
choices on the basis of self-understanding, self-determi- 
nation, and self-direction. 

B. Health guidance (Mental and physical health are inter- 
related.) 

1. Assists students in developing a well-balanced program 
of physical activity and recreation. 

2. Develops in students an understanding of the relation of 
physical education to health. 

3. Helps students to evaluate their own physical assets and 
liabilities. 

4. Encourages action on the part of the student that will 
result in overcoming remediable defects or compensating 
in a. wholesome way for those which cannot he remedied. 

5. Suggests information (books, pamphlets, eta) which will 
contribute to desirable health understandings and atti- 
tudes. 

6. Cooperates wholeheartedly with the health services avail- 
able in the school and community’ in the interest of stu- 
dent health. 

C. Vocational guidance (In the physical education situation 

this is most informal yet often effective.) 

1. Learns what the student’s vocational goal is. 

2. Discusses inlomially with the student what skills and 
abilities are reejuired for this particular task. 

3. Encourages the student to ev^uate the capabilities and 
interests with respect to rerjuirements for the occupation 
mentioned. 

4. Suggests sources of information, other men or women on 
the faculty or in the community with whom he or she 
may discuss problems. 

5. Stresses the place of health and physical fitness in rela- 
tion to success in any occupation or in relation to the par- 
ticular occupation of a given student 

D. Guidance for personal-social adjustment (Adjustment is the 

process by which people meet their needs.) 

1. Encourages the development of a broad range of friend- 
ships through acUviti« of the program. 

2* Tries to have each student feel that he is superior in 
some activity. 
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3. Encourages an (huotional climate tliat encourages cor- 
diality, informality, sociability, mutual helpfulness, and 
an attitude of real play. 

4. Fosters group activities that improve human relations 
and enable individuals to assess their social powers as 
members of groups by membership in informal teams, 
clubs and similar groups which are not entirely exclusive. 

5. Evaluates the physical education program in terms of 
some of the following basic-personality-need-satisfying 
criteria which students experience as a result of partici- 
pation: 

a. Recognition, approv'al. appreciation, status. 

b. New experience, e-xcifement, adventure. 

c. A sense of power, mastery, achievement, accomplish- 
ment. 

(1. Affection, being wanted, a sense of belonging, 
e. A sense of protection and security, a release from 
anxiety and tension. 

6. Understands and applies the important principles of sod* 
ometry and emplo)'S sdenlific devices for studying groups 
and examining the interrelationships existing between in- 
dividuab in them In the interest of happier social adjust- 
ment, more effective learning, and sounder mental health 
for all. 

III. IVlio needs guidance? IVho are the "misiits" in the gymnasium? 

1. The wallflowers and tlie bench warmers, the nonpar- 
ticfpants. 

2. Tlie oversized and the overweight, the undersized and 
the undc^^veight. 

3. Tliose with other physical anomalies which attract atten- 
tion and bring ridicule or censure on the student. 

4. Tliosc lacking individual and social seU-confidencc. 

5. Those showing hostility and exhibiting negative or anti* 
social traits. 

6 Those "showing off” or always seeking the center of Uic 
stage. 

7. Tlie timid, over-anxious, and fearful. 

8. Those working far below their abilities and capacities. 

9. Tliose who seem downright unhappy, moody, or de- 
pressetl. 

10. Those who feel isolated, rejected, and unwanted at homo 
or in schooL 
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11. Tliosc who indulge excessively in fantasy or daydream- 
ing and are overshy, timid, and introspective. 

12. Tliose who tend to belittle themselves and often stress 
their shortcomings. 

IV. Record keeping (most efforts at extensive, objective, and con- 
tinuous record-kceping bog doum of their sheer weight). 

A. Purposes of a record 

1. To enable the student to cs'aluale his oum developmental 
growth. 

2. To enable deans, placement officers, and guidance co- 
ordinators to benefit by information which the physical 
department has accumulated regarding a student. 

3. To be able to assess rather quickly the strengths and 
weaknesses and general trends of development of indi- 
viduals for counseling. 

a. A fairly simple graphic type of record where students 
are scored in terms of t-scalc scores based on the per- 
fonnance of their peers seems desirable. This would 
also include a record of the sclf-exprcssivc tendencies 
by listing the leadership, partiripation, and degree of 
skill in \*arious actmtics. 

A recent study by Jaeger and Slocum of the contribution o 
physical education teachers to guidance in Minnesota’s secondar 
schools indicates that these opportunities and responsibilities hav' 
not changed greatly over the years.’ 0\'er 50 per cent of the mei 
and women physical education teachers in Minnesota’s secondar 
schools were advisers to a home room and ads'isers to an entir 
school class, that is, to all the freshmen, sophomores, juniors, o 
seniors. As much as 60 per cent of the men physical educatio 
teachers and 49 per cent of the women were serving on specis 
committees, such as scholarships, discipline, and so forth, that hav 
to do witli tlic guidance and welfare of the students in the schoo 
The problem areas and the problems most frequently encountered 
in their guidance functions as physical education teachers are ir 
dicated by rank order in. the tables that follow’. 

This and similar studies indicate the degree to wbicli student 
seek soIub'OQs to their various personal and social problems by usin 
their physical education teachers as a goal resource. 

JaegM and Heles M. Sloctun, “Pbj^ical Education Teachers* Con- 
tributions to Ciudance in ^IinDesota Secondary Schools.'* Retearch OuarterJu, 
hJarcb 1956, pp. 23-31. vs 
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Women physical education teachers (Continued) 

Problem arena Rani: 


Social and recreational 2 
life 


Health and physical 3 

development 

Sdiool adjustment 4 

Home and family life 5 

Vocational choice 6 

Finances 7 


Afost frequently 
encountered problems 

a. Lack of recreational skills, 
dancing, and so forth 

b. Failing to have fun at school 
functions 

c. Not knowing how to act on a 
date 

a. Menstrual disturbance 

b. Poshtte faults 

c. Weight control 

a. Fear of low grades 

b. Inability to get lessons done 

c. Poor school facilities 

a. Poor child-parent relationship 

b. Fear of parental criticism 

c. Unhappy home life 

a. Difficulty in making vocational 
choice 

b. Wanting to be out of school 
and on his oum 

a. Financing post-high school 
education 

b. Necessity for working part time 


Problems of beginning teochers 

AVhat problems do beginning teachers of physical education face? 
AVhat should your college or uoU'ersity have taught you but, ap- 
parently, did not? The following list, compiled by critic teachers of 
physical education in the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools, might well 
be used for self-appraisal you. 

1, Problems most common icifb new student leochm 

a. Inability to meet discipline problems; class control. 

b. Tend to cover too much subject matter. 

e. Too much philosophy— not etmugh practice. 
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(1. Lack of experience with extracurricular programs. 

e. No idea of a grading system. 

f. Lack of poise. 

g. L.nck of self-confidence. 

li. Weak in practical skills and testing, 

i. Inability to plan lesson for continued activity for duration of 
period; lack of organization techniques. 

}. Failure to understand some of the problems in other subject 
fields. 

k. Actual conditions and problems different from what they ex- 
pected-tliey look for Ideal teaching conditions. 

l. Too many specialists-necd comprehensive background in 
many activities in order to teach satisfactorily. 

m. Failure to sec unit of work in its entirety. 

n. Pupil-teacher relationship, better understanding eliminates 
many problems, both disciplinary and administrative. 

0 . Proper constructive criticism-right amount of work. 

p. Lack of firmness and decision. 

q. Unaware of multiplldly of services expected of and required 
of teachers. 

2. Most common faiUires or slioricomi/igs concerning class pro- 
cedures 

a. Cannot anah'ze a sport and brc.ik it down into "teachable” 
skills. 

b. Failure to use leaders and volunteers in demonstration. 

c. Faltering explanations. 

d. Inability to adjust to the unexpected. 

e. Safety precautions often overlooked. 

f. Stop to discipline one student and let fifty students stand 
waiting. 

g. Try to cover too many difficult activities— results in decrease 
of learning. 

h. Participate at cost of supcrxdsion. 

1. Poor voice training— modulation, enunciation. 

j. Need to give clear, concise, simple directions. 

k. Learn to select essentials, teadi more thoroughly. 

l. Failure to delegate duties. 

m. Assume class knows more llian it actually does. 

n. Handling of routine procedures such as windows, window 
shades, and lighting. 

o. Recognize abilities and maturity of pupils. Give tliem bene- 
fit of doubt. ‘ 
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3, Are thetj adept at demonstrating carious activities such as stunts 
and tumbling, apparatus, game skills? 

a. Do not have wide enough range of training. 

b. Some arc sports specialists. 

c. Tend to demand standard performance from all pupils. 

d. Lack of technique in leaching various skills. 

e. Inability to demonstrate tumbling or apparatus work. 

f. Cannot adapt actiwties to age and grade of child. 

g. Too much emphasis on atldettc program, not enough on the 
basic tecliniques of physical education. 

h. Must learn to analyze techniques so tliat pupils can under- 
stand and perform them. 

i. Games of high organization good; games of low organization 
fair; skills fair. 

J, Some fail to recognize differences in mental ability. 

. Curriculum changes recommended to tcochcr-training institutions 
to help improve the quality of teaching in physical education 

a. Student teachers should report to training assignment at the 
beginning of semester to obsers-e the toLil picture from the 
enrollment of the pupil in the class to the de^’olopment of 
the class teaching program. 

b. More information on organization of class work, especially 
large classes. 

c. More constructive criticism from supervisory personnel. 

d. More emphasis on sports techniques such as dribbling in 
basketball, batting in baseball. 

e. More observation in local scbools. 

f. Teach games, stunts, skills, dances, rhythm in course of study 
to student teacher. 

g. More experience in student teaching. 

h. More thorough screening of students planning to pursue 
careers in physical education. 

i. More emphasis on indh’idual activities involving body skills. 

j. More opportunities to speak before large groups. 

k. More time should be spent on actually organizing material 
for classroom presentation. 

l. More floor work, 

m. Give more opportunities to teach college service classes when 
they reach jumor and senna level. 

n. Should be qualified to teach freshmen swimming, se^\^■ce 
classes or at least assist with those groups to gain valuable 
leaching experience. 
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5. Other comments 

a. College physical education programs are permitting athletes 
and the athletic program to become too dominant in tlieir 
influence upon physical education. 

b. Longer training perloih xvilli more than one teaclier and in 
more than one school. 

c. Dual oertiflcation lor secondary anti elementary teaching. 

d. Extend time to practice teaching to two semesters. 

e. Colleges should furnish opportunity to lake National Teacher 
Examination. 

f. More ernphasis on training aids, mones, slides, etc. 

g. Too many student teachers are clock watchers. They need to 
he inbred with the idea that teaching school is more than a 
job. It is a serx'ice field in whicli one should not plan to puncli 
the clock. 

)i. Some approach sliould be considered so students do not real* 
izc they has-o a pracbcc teacher. 

i. Orientation of the student teacher regarding physical cduca* 
tion policies and procedures and building policies and pro* 
cedures. 

j. Critic teacher should be understanding and help the student 
teacher more. 

k. Opportunities to observe good teachers frequently before 
practice teaching period begins.* 


Teamwork In faculty relations 

Besides being a desirable social and administrative feature of a 
school, teamwork among tlie various faculty members is important 
because of its effect upon pupils. Examples are numerous. Take the 
behavior of children in families in which tJie father and the mother 
liave marked differences in sLindards regarding neatness, etiquette, 
food likes and dislikes, or courtesy. Father says "Yes” and modier says 
"No.” Another example is the behavior whicij results when liome 
standards do not reinforce school standards. The result is often a con- 
fused cliild. He is forced to behave one way at home to please the 
parents and another way to keep his status xvitli his gang. 

Now. if a given school has no common educational philosophy, 
no common ovenarchiug purposes, and no common values whicli are 

“ Conipikt! by and ured with tl>c penniUKm of Mr. George I. Kozak, Directing 

Supenuor, Bureau of Pljysical Welfare, develand Board of EducaKoa. 
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accepted and stressed by all or most of its teachers, how can we 
expect anything but some degree of conflict, confusion, and lack of 
personality integration on the part of pupils? 

A school is a miniature society, and what one teacher docs affects 
every other faculty member. If the coach encourages two or three 
basketball games a week and usurps unduly the time and energy of 
pupils, such procedures will affect his relations witli his academic 
colleagues. If the girls’ physical education teacher competes too 
strenuously witli the orchestra and dramatic groups by overempha- 
sizing the girls’ atliletic association or dance club activities, rela- 
tionships between teachers will suffer. 

If all teachers tend to stress the same values, wl)ich are implied 
in the stated common educational purposes of the school, pupils 
will sense some consistency of treatment and the absence of con- 
flict in values among their various teachers. As a result, added per- 
sonal stability and letter adjustment slmuld occur as pupils move 
through the classrooms, laboratories, shops, and athletic fields of 
the school. Each teacher should e.xaminc his own subject area and 
bring its activities into a more harmonious relationship with what 
the school as a whole thinks educationally important. 

Of all teachers, physical education teachers should know that 
good teamwork pays good dividends. People are placed on the team 
where their duties and capacities best fit them. The players give 
loyalty and support to each other. A school, like a team, is an inte- 
grated social group. Each person has unusual and special abilities 
and all cooperate for a common goal. Briefly, among many others, 
these principles of good faculty relations seem especially applicable 
to physical education teachers and coaches: 

1. Always see your teacdiing activities and specialities in relation 
to the work of colleagues in other areas and to the goals of the 
school as a whole. 

2. In using materials, space, and equipment and in planning 
scheduled events, adhere to ti»e agreements made in advance in 
order to avoid conflict and misunderstanding with others. 

3. Be thoughtful of the possiblilty of encouraging students to 
spend a disproportionate amount of time and energy on the playing 
fields to the detriment of their balanced education. 

4. Back your colleagues and administratprs in supporting action 
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lliat upliolds tJie discipline and morale of tlie school as a whole. Do 
not make ihc allilctes privileged characters or expect special favors 
from other teachers for eligibility, s^tccial practice, and the like. 

5. Take your fair share of responsibility for faculty committee 
membership in such important groups as the curriculum committee, 
the evaluation committee, the school health committee, and similar 
committees. Academic teachers often resent seeing the physical edu- 
cation teacher out in the sunshine while they themselves arc busy 
in committees working on ctiiriculum planning and development. 

6. Try seriously to understand what tljc mathematics and the 
English teacher are doing to educate youth and help them to un- 
derstand what you arc doing and why )t)ii are doing it. 

7. The administration of a high school involves planning, organiz- 
ing, directing, coordinating, and evaluating or appraising its pro- 
gram of education. Tlic physical cduc-ation teachers have an im- 
portant part in fitting their particular segment into the total pro- 
gram so that an harmonious whole results. 



Several classes combine to make a svorlIi«hiIe experience 
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Good education of liigh-school is tlie result of cooperative 
effort. By its very nature it must draw upon kinds of competencies, 
of which physical education teachers supply many. The teacher who 
wants to be a member of a good staff must be a good staff member. 

Discussion 

1. What does it mean to have an educational philosophy? 

2. %Vhat is the relation oi iheoiy to practice? Can one have sound practices 
svithout sound theories? 

3. How would you proceed to test the validity or soundness of your phi- 
losophy of physical wucation? 

4. What is the difference between ultimate or ideal objectives and specific, 
immediate, or activity objecUves? Illustrate by csamples. 

5. H joh analyses indicate that 90 per cent o( the physical education teachers 
use a given teaching practice, does this mean that the other 10 per cent are 
wrong? Is the majority aKs-ays right? 

6. How can physical education teachers cooperate best with the guidance 
specialist In the high school? 

7. To what extent arc physical education teachers consulted about certain 
pupils when these pupils are considered case studies by the guidance specialist? 

8. To what extent should physical education teachers serve on various stand- 
ing committees in high scmoIs, such as curriculum, health, assembly, and so 
forth? 

9. Cite some examples where excellent teamwork among faculty members 
exists in a given bigb school. 1$ this teamwmrk reflected in a more effective 
school? 

10. Of all the problems of beginniug teachers indicated by the Cleveland 
critic teachers, what do you ihmk are the three most important under each 
category? Mliat can you add to the list? 

Reading references 
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FOUNDATIONS OF TEACHING PROCEDURES 



' Eehting curriculum to Ufa has alu-ays been considered the 
mafor function of education. This tehllonshlp, however, 
has frequently been so remote as to require a iorluous 
rationalization to establish it. The life relationship in many 
school sribfccts end dally learning pursuits has been 
practically imperceptible to both teachers and students. 
Those in charge of curriculum have not always been 
clear as to fust what the sfgnl^eanee of the content and 
activities of a school program is to the fundamental needs 
and concerns of society or to the fundamental intellectual 
and emotional concerns of the learners. 

— fIttDA Taba 
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Curriculum patterns in physical education 


A PATTEnv IS a model, guide, or plan used 
in creating something. It is also an 
arrangemeDt of form made J>y putting 
the parts or elements of something in 
some desired position and sequence. In 
tJiis chapter we shall discuss tl»e 
physical education teaclier as a “pattern* 
maher" or ctirriculiim builder; that is, 
one svho combines a variety of different 
activities into a uniDed and meaningful 
learning experience. Wc shall oko 
nole how esperienees arc used as 
building blocks to construct a 
curriculum. 


The Cillzcns Advisory ConunlStee to iJie Sunerfnfenttcnl of Schools has invited 
you to address the Cammittco on “The What and Why of the High School 
I’hysical Education Progmm.“ They would like to know spedftcally what your 
currfctJHm it and what orgunimt* you nuAc to support it. Outline your 
address, 

English Is usaoHy a reyt/lred salyect for three years far all high school pupils 
end for college preparatory pupils it U a four-year requirement. Fressiire of 
time end space has causA your high ttdiool edmintstralors to leant to cut 
ttiep/iyiicflfcc/ucflfion rcq'ufrcmenf to two years tdih hut two t>ne-tiour periods 
per reed:. The matter is coming up before a faculty meeting in the near future. 
Etepare a brief of your point of dew for presentation to the faculty. 
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elements or factors may be thought of as specifications and their 
relationships to each other make up the design. Teachers should 
think of the curriculum as a whole yet see the interrelationships tliat 
exist between the elements of which this wliole is composed. 

Planning for progression in terms of the needs which develop at 
each age level, selecting the proper activities, organizing teaching 
e-xperiences so that learning becomes effective, evaluating and 
appraising the quantity and quality of pupil development and 
achievement, all of these are important aspects of curriculum plan- 
ning and development by professional teachers. 

Selection and organization of curriculum content 

The curriculum is merely the provision by means of which appropri- 
ate educational experiences arc assured. Educators face a real pre- 
dicament today in answering the question, “Wlral shall sve teach in 
the high school?” ‘ 

In earlier chapters we have discussed the sources of the facts 
forming the foundations of curriculum development in physical 
education as follows*. 

1. The nature of the society in which icc Hue. The nature of our 
contemporary social problems and the resulting demands these 
should make on physical education programs. 

2. The nature and needs of the individual. Consideration of the 
persistent problems of living and growing up at different age levels 
in a complex industrial democracy and the needs resulting there- 
from. 

3. The nature of the reaming process. How learning takes place 
and the conditions that make it effective. 

The selection of curriculum content in physical education is a 
crucial problem since the curriculum is the basic instrument for 
organized education. 

We live in a world of rapid change. Our success vritli things has 
been amazing. Cmriculum changes are numerous. Schools of agri- 

* ^7 eianiple, Assoctatim for SupeivisiOD and Cuiricuium D«’eIopinmt, 

XV not ShoQ ihe High Sohooli Ten^t? (Washington: National Education Asso- 

ciaHon.l95e). 
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culture are dropping courses like ^lorse production ” physics and 
chemistry are joining forces, meclianical engineers are turning from 
the traditional steam engine to atomic energ)’ producers. But what 
of man and Iiis physique? Man as an organism and his need for 
food, zestful physical activity, and adventure have not changed over 
the centuries. We cannot escape from the demands of biology, for 
tlie physical persists; and if school and societj' ignore its demands, 
individual and social disintegration will be hastened. 

Man is part of nature. Thomson stresses tlie deeply-rooted, old- 
established, far-reacliing vital relations behveen man and nature 
which cannot be ignored wthout loss. He states, “Man was cradled 
and brought up in touch with nature, and he must ever return to 
her, bke the wandering birds whose life is never full until, moved 
by on organic homesickness, they come back to nest in the place 
w'here Uiey were bom. htan needs to sojourn with nature in order 
to get certain fundamental impressions without which he is im- 
poverished.”* 

As our civilization becomes more complex, curriculum problems 
become complex, and the more important become gymnasiums, ath- 
letic fields, and swimming pools. The more frequently activities close 
to nature and the biological frontier (free play, hunting, fishing, 
games, and so forth) are squeezed out of the life by urbanization, 
passir'c recreation like movies and television, and just plain physical 
inertia, the greater is the need for substitutes for tlie forests, fields, 
and streams that kept our ancestors biologically healthy and sane 
and educated them. Pliysical education facilities, activities, and 
trained leadership today serve this function and satisfy the old basic 
needs growing out of mans nature m a civilization which increas- 
ingly tends to deny their satisfaction. 

Although objectives ser\'e Uie purpose of defining the goals of 
phj'sical education, criteria represent value judgments in the selec- 
tion of learning e.Tpericnces (activities) most appropriate for the 
attainment of these goals. Such things as the contribution of activity 
to the needs and interests of pupils, carry-over value, functional 
skills, organic power, and the sodalizatlon of individuals, are ex- 
amples of approved criteria. 

* J. Arthur Tliomson. Taevardt HcoItA {New Yorks C. P. Putnam's Sons. 1027), 

p. 331 {Copv-right 1027 by J. Arthur Thomson). 
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In order to achieve the objectives suggested earlier, it is obvious 
that the physical education curriculum should consist of a series of 
rich and guided experiences with some definite order of priority and 
directed toward the achievement of the stated objectives. 

If we classify activities into areas of content of instruction, we 
might do so as follows; 

1. Games, sports, and olhlelies: individual activities such as 
archery, golf, track and field events, and bowling; dual activities 
such as tennis, badminton, wrestling, and fencing; team games such 
as football, hockey, and baseball. 

2. Rhythmic activities: athletic, clog, square, tap. folk, social, and 
modem creative dance. 
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3. Aquatics: swimming, life-saving, diving, sailing, boating, canoe- 
ing, and similar activities. 

4. Self-testing aciioities: tnmblin^ sttmts on the apparatus, pyra- 
mid building, achievement tests in track and field events. 

5. Camping and ojitdoor activities: boating, cycling, canoeing, 
hiking cook-outs, camping, skating, skiing, skin and skuba diving, 
tobogganing, and equestrian actmties. 

6. Social-recreational actioUies: picnicking, play days, mixers, 
skating parties, social activities of the girls’ athletic association, co- 
recreation sports activiUes. 

7. Bodtj-building, corrective and preventive activities (adapted 
physical education): Body mechanics instruction, special condition- 
ing or developmental exercises, Uicrapcutic exercises. 

Only a few of the possible activities have been indicated under 
each area of content. Each activity should stimulate the growth 
and development of the specific psychological and emotional out- 
comes os well as the organic power and skill outcomes indicated in 
the analysis of the objectives of physical education. 

Seasonal programs and weekly schedules 

It is worthwhile to visualize plans for organizing physical education 
instruction over tlie total period of secondary education, grades 
seven to twelve inclusive. It is better lo assume the desirable lime 
allotment of an hour for instruction every day for ever)' pupil and 
encourage an hour of free activity in informal or intramural play 
in after-school hours than lo accept meekly a twice-a-wcek program 
for urban children that can hardly satisfy the needs for biologic 
health, not to mention the other valuable outcomes in skills, sociali- 
zation, and understanding. 

The seasonal programs and weekly schedules that folloxv are in 
no xvay to be considered universally applicable to all schools and all 
climates. They arc presented to focus attention on tlie total sec- 
ondary school period in a central mfdwestem climate. The purpose 
is to get an over-all \4ew of the total programs for bop and girls 
so that as we consider the parts, elements, or components, these 
will bo seen and better understood because of their rcLationship to 
the total pattern. 



AN ILLUSTRATIVE BOYS’ mOCnAM 
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AN ILLUSTRATIVE GIRLS* PROGRAM 


of teaching procedures 
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Activities calendar for the year 

Policies are basic agreements that have ciyslalized all of the pros 
and cons of available evidence. Policies, if democratically derived, 
are tbe lesxdt of tbc best tHnkfng available in atWctic councils, 
health committees, curriculum committees, or the men and women 
on the physical education staff. Programs and procedures follow 
policy making by putting the policies into actual practice. 

Careful cooperative planning will prevent much confusion and 
conflict over use of facilities and improve the total morale of the 
school. Actually, a printed calendar of activities giving dates for 
the total school for the entire year is of Inestimable value to parents, 
teachers, and pupils. Here, how'cver, xvc merely suggest a calendar 
of some physical education, athletic, and related social activities for 
a year. This calendar is merely' for illustration and for the purpose 
of indicating the broad range of activities, other than class-period 
teaching, in which physical Plication teachers become invoh'cd. It 
also points out the importance of a broad overview and the need of 
planning. 

September 

Flan and schedule health examinations in cooperation with school 
nurse. 

Classify students for competition as examined. 

Meet all new classes and students for orientation to phy’sical-cdu- 
cation class procedures. 

Check lockers and locks. 

Hold girls’ athletic association organization meeting.* 

Meet xvith leaders club to assist orientation. 

Organize pep rally. 

Plan girls' athletic association freshmen party. 

Athletic council meeting.* 

School health council meeting.* 

lotiamural council meeting.* 

Publish intramural fall schedules. 

Tri-Hi-Y new members party’. 

October 

Hi-Y induction service. 

Girls’ athletic association-Tri-Hi-Y Halloween party. 

• NJeet regularly at scheduled times. 
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Corccreational swimming party. 

Fall golf toumey. 

Enroll stuilents for Junior Ret} Cross Life Saving. 

Fall tennis tourney. 

Prepare grades for first sivwcelcs maricing period. 

Girls’ athletic association intcrschool sports day. 

Rctl Cross First Aid instruction. 

Work wifij leaders club members on participation in youth talent 
show. 

November 

Football and fall intramurals recognition banquet. 

Youth talent show. 

E^’nhiation and addevement tests in fall activities. 

Basketball pep rally. 

Publish intramural winter schedules. 

Prepare grades for second sit-weeks marking period. 

December 

Start indoor decathlon in all classifications. 

Begin winter intramural program. 

Girls' atJiletic associatlon-Tri*IIhV Christmas program. 

Modern dance club. 

Januanj 

Parent-Teacher Association meeting. Joint boy-girl demoostrations 
of physical education program, sponsored by leaders club. 

Girls’ Athletic Association dads night dinner 
Winter intramurals. 

Conclude indewr decatlilon in classes. 

Prep.ire grades for third six-weeks marking period. 

February 

Plan orientation for new students. 

Combined athletic coundl, girls’ athletic association and leaders 
club assembly program. 

Girls' athletic association sock liop after basketball game. 
Corecreational volleyball. 

Corccreational howb'ng. 

March 

Square dance. 

Prepare grades for end of fourtfi six-wceks marking period. 
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All-school swim meet. 

Conclude %vinter indoor intramurals. 

Junior Red Cross Life Saving Tests. 

Basketball and winter intramurals recognition banquet. 

Red Cross First Aid Tests. 

Publish spring intramural schedules. 

April 

Corecreational softball. 

Begin outdoor decatldon in all classifications. 

Easter season cross-country treasure hunt. 

Career day. 

Prepare grades for end of fifth sLt-weeks marking period. 

May 

Conclude outdoor decathlon events In all classes. 

All-school field day. 

Recognitions assembly for spring acHvib’es. 

Annual evaluation and appraisal of all students in physical edu- 
cation. 

Self-evaluation of group work and reports to Student Council by 
athletic council and leaders club, respectively. 

Girls’ athletic association, athletic council, intramural council, and 
leaders club elections of new officers. 

Prepare grades for end of sixth six-weeks marking period. 

One of the strongest features of the American secondary school 
has been the vitality of its student activities programs, in which 
physical education, athletic, and related activities play an important 
part. 

A calendar purporting to list all the activities of a school in session 
for thirty-six weeks would cover several additional pages. Only a 
few of the activities in which physical education teachers are most 
apt to be involved in tlie course of the school year have been indi- 
cated. 

In our eHorts to stress academic subject matter, the present trend 
is to scrutinize these activities carefully to see if they contribute 
to the intellectual development of students. These activities, if well 
directed, do contribute to social competence and confidence. Social 
learnings as well as subject-matter learnings depend on active 
participation. The school has a clear responsibility to aid students in 
this aspect of development. 
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L'tMjrf<ay llV«t Sfffid tligh Sthoot, 
WftJ BtfjJ, WUcofigin 



Bosk-etbal/ indoors in the ^ri^^cr 


Discussion 

1. Someone has said that a curriculum is what boj’s and girb do in school 
and Dot what administrators wTite dorvn on paper. If we presume that what they 
do results in learru'ng, henv slujuld we judge o curriculum in physical education? 

2. Distinguish the following by illiistration: cum’6ulum, program of studies, 
course, unit, lesson plan. 

8. Discuss and exemplify each of the ses'en elements or components of a cur> 

, riculum design In physical educathm. 

4. Discuss the relation of criteria to obfecUves. 

5. List seven possible criteria which might help you select physical education 
activities for the 9lh grade bo^-s and girfs m the local high s^ool. 

6. What do we mean by a balanced curriculum In physical education? 

7. To what extent are we justified in considermg the seven areas of content 
mentioned n««ssary to a good physical edocalron program? \t7iat do you think 
the areas of content are in a good English education program? 
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8. Examine the seasonal programs and weekly schedules on pages 86-89. 
Granted that areas 5 and 6 will be developed largely in after-scnool periods, 
on Saturdays, and through club activities, what criteria, if any, of a balanced 
program are violated? Discuss. 

9. Should individual and dual activities be stressed in the 11th and 12th grades? 
IVhy? 

10. At what grade level would you begin to encourage some election of 
activities? Why? 

11. Has the calendar of activities suggested why a thorough calendar would 
be a great help to teachers as well as to pupils? 

12. \Vhy are polides, democratically derived, exceedingly important? Should 
physical education departments have written policies? Should 'vc have clear-cut 
athletic or school health policies? How should they be derived and why should 
they be available in printed form? 

13. \Vhat are the relations of polides to programs or procedures? 
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CHAPTER 


Organization and management of classes 


To CAIN Tire understanding and coopera- 
tion of pupils in the physical education 
class and to manage and organize the 
activities involved in teaching so that 
these may bo most profitable for students 
and teacher is one of Uie first objectives 
of the beginning teacher. Good organi- 
zation and management means guided 
and directed instruction and is one 
of the first things that principals and 
superv’isors look for in good teaching. 

Organization is only one aspect of ad- 
ministration. Oilier aspects are planning, 
coordinating, directing, and appraising or 


Your hlgji school jrrincipal U espeefaify sonsiUoe to good organization and 
management. He It also fond of diagraming the organizallonol structure of 
the school on paper. These orgtmizaiioruil ^arts help everyone see how re- 
sponsihdtlles are divided and point out the relationships between various 
people and their respective ditfles In the interest of achieving the ohfeciices 
of the school. Your principal has asked you to mole on organization chart 
Indicating the duties and rclationsfilps of staff and student leadership per- 
sonnel in the organizulipn and management of one of your larger classes from 
ihe time the stiidenis enter the locker room until they leave at the end of 
the class period. 

From some source, such os the Journal of HeaJUi. Physical Education, and 
Recreation or ehetchere, find a eonstiiuttoa of a leaders cltih or one which 
coiJd he adopted for use in some fiigh acfiool and present It for constructive 
critieism and discussion. 
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CN'alualing. Actually, organization is the process of dividing re- 
sponsibilities among the personnel concerned and adjusting prop- 
erly lire relationships among these people ( tcaclrcr, student leaders, 
and other members of the class) so that the objectives of tlie cur- 
riculum, the course, or the unit may be achieved without unneces- 
sary loss of time and cnergj'. 

We have deliberately looked at the school as a functional whole 
and started with the total curriculum and a possible over-all vitnv 
of a school year. One understands the parts of anything better if 
one sees them in relationship to the w'hole situation. AVe now pro- 
ceed to the class and eventually to teaching units within the class. 
The structure of a course, the daily lesson, or e\'en the class itself 
becomes important as the structural pallcm evolves to perform its 
adequate educational functions. 

Need for organization 

A school or even a class is a miniature society, a group of people 
bound together by some common goals or purposes. An integrated 
social group is one in which individual dilTerenccs exist, but in 
which each individual cooperates by making his particular contrihu- 
tion to the success of the group. Tlie informal baseball game on tlie 
corner lot Is a good illustration of both functional democracy and 
an integrated social group. Johnny pilches, for his superior ability 
in that position is recognized. Tom plaj's center £eld, and Lee Is at 
shortstop. Lach individual has particular abilities, and each makes 
his contribution to achiev’c a common team goal— getting their own 
boj’s around the bases and preventing the opposing team from 
doing so within the framework of the commonly accepted regula- 
tions by which baseball is played. ' 

Young people can easily see that certain regulations and routines 
are essential if the desired goals are to be achieved and if learning h 
to be effective. 

Students will see the need of certain regulations. Adminif;tration 
is democratic when people have some opportunity to formulate the 
policies or regulations they cany out. \Vhen people are participants 
instead of reactors, a different psydiological attitude of acceptance 
results. The student feels muc^ more concerned about obeying a 
rule that he and his fellow students have suggested than one im- 
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posed by tbe teacher without understanding and acceptance by the 
group. 

With limited time for instruction, certain routines in class manage- 
ment are very important, so that roll-taking, showering, dressing, 
handling excuses, and similar activities do not consume the major 
portion of the already too limited time for instruction. 

CENTRAL ORIENTATION 

A general formal assembly program for all new students is de- 
sirable for orientation to the physical education and athletic pro- 
grams. Various aspects of the procedural routines and the nature of 
the program can be presented by student leaders, and a question- 
and-answer period will make for increased understanding. 

Student handbooks, bulletins on locker-room bulletin boards, and 
direct emphasis in the physical education classes should be em- 
ployed. Consistency of the application of oU routines by all teachers 
and student leaders, however, is most important. Policies should be 
democratically derived but procedures for canying them out should 
[irovide no exceptions if a good learning atmosphere is to prevail. 

General orientation plans might include the /oJJoivfng: 

I. General ohjcctiocs for students 

A. To complete registration for physical education classes. 

B. To become fimlliar wJlJ» the fadlitier and equipment, and 
regulations regarding their use. 

C. To become familiar %vilh regulations relating to absences, 
make-ups, and credits. 

D. To understand reguladons relating to uniforms, dressing, 
bathing, use of lockers, loweb and their distribution. 

E. To become familiar with the school program relating to 
school recreation, intramural and interschool athletics. 

F. To participate in class organization and know the regula- 
tions for classes. 

G. To secure needed uniforms and other equipment. 

11. Content 

A. Grades. 

B. Acluevement standards for all students. 

1. Regulations applying to dressing, balliing, uniforms, and 
absences. 
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% Knowledge of routine class procedure relating to ab- 
sences, class or^nizalion, and regulations relating to in- 
struction. 

3. Use of equipment, regulations for checking out and care 
of equipment. 

4. BegulaUons relating to safety. 

5. Genera] nature of the years program. 

6. Attitudes that should prevail during class instruction. 

C. Procedure. 

1. Discussion of the organization and administration. 

a. Regulations posted on bulletin boards. 

b. Regulations to be set up at the beginning of the year 
relate to: t)'pe of uniform, how to secure uniforms, 
plans for laundering uniforms, locker assignments, use 
of lockers, dressing and handling street clothes, suit- 
plying towels and towel distribution, bathing, care and 
use of fatilities, checking out and tise of equipment 
and supplies, safety regulations, absences and excuses, 
first aid and accidents, methods of dassification, plans 
for marking, use of student leaden, intramural and 
interschool athletics, and units of instrucdoD in the 
year's program. 

c. Regulations that relate to the winding up of the pro- 
gram at the end of the semester and giving out re- 
ports, recording students’ achim’ements, appraisal of 
physical fitness, cleaning out lo£J:ers, returning and 
checldng in equipment and supplies, returning or tak- 
ing home gymnasium uniforms and personal equip- 
ment, returning locker keys, receiving key or towel 
refunds, and returning or talcing home towels. 

in. Evaluation 

A. Student achievement measured in terms of meeting the 
achievement standards that have been listed. 

B. Students marked on reUabilit)' based upon the care svith 
which they have observed all regulations. 

IV. Moterialj needed 

Absence report blanks and other blanks and records, and 

facih'ties, equipment, and supplies indicated in the various 

regulations. 
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AUhoiigh the scheduling of classes is an admiiustrator’s task, 
teachers of physical education should niahc intelligent suggestions 
in the best interests of good education. In general, the following 
procedures arc important: 

1. Subjects that are required of all students ( e.g., physical educa- 
tion, English) should he scheduled first in the master schedule. 

2. Pupils in the same grade should be sclicdiilcd at the same 
time. 

3. All pupils should be scheduled for physical education of some 
kind. In some cases, rcsi may be prescribed by the school physician 
as the required physical education. 

4. Scheduling for physical education should be done on a one- 
year-basis wherever possible. In order to permit proper unit de- 
velopment, progression, and \'aricd c.xpcricnce. 

5. A s\viimTiing pool is a second gymnasium and facilitates the 
scheduling of classes because it is an additional teaching station. 

6. Where only one gymnasium exists for both boys and girls, the 
girls may bo scb^uled three days per week and tlie boys two wftfi 
the plans reversed every other week or ever)’ other semester. Since 
physical education every day for every student is tlie ideal scheme, 
this plan is not desirable. Some sdiools li.ive evolved a corecrea- 
tional program for one day a week after boys ,md girls have each 
had two <Iays of instniction. Climatic conditions are also important 
factors in planning. 

7. Scheduling is greatly aided when separate indoor and out- 
door facilities are available for girls and Iwys. With sudr facilities, 
boys and girls of the same grade level may be scheduled at the 
same time. 

8. The no plus ultra of poor educational administration is the 
administrative convenience of sdiedullng plmical education for the 
free periods left over after (n’crylhing else is sclieduled. Classes 
composed of pupils from all four high school grades are a travesty 
On good physical education.' 

9. Only in a very large school arc there enough restricted stu- 
dents to compose a restricted section for each class. If individual 
activities are emphasized for restricted students, and a special cx- 
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ercise room available, it is possible to find an hour for scheduling 
these pupils and, in this case, they may come from several classes. 

10. New tedmiques and aids to registration have made preregis- 
tration popular. Tliis results in better scheduling by keeping classes 
more nearly uniform in size. 

11. There are arguments in favor of both the single and double 
period physical education classes. In the junior high school, the daily 
single period is perhaps more desirable. Senior high school students 
could, perhaps, profit more from the double periods two or three 
times a week. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 

Classification of students begins with the health examination. 
This often includes one of the four following categories*, active or 
nonrestrictive, restricted or modified, remedial, rest. 

The first desirable classification, after that based on health, is 
that pupils of the same grade be grouped together according to sei. 

Classification into groups of pupils nilh similar attributes Is de- 
sirable, because It makes for more effective teaching, creates stronger 
motivation for participation and performance, makes subject matter 
(activities) more adaptable to students' interests, needs, and capa- 
bilities, increases tlie safely factor in competitive sports, and pro- 
>'ides a better basis for evaluation of indhidual and group per- 
formance. 

By the time children reacli seventh grade, many individual differ- 
ences in capabilities appear. They differ in strength, height, weight, 
speed, endurance, skill, social adjustment, maturity, and many other 
ways. 

Good continuity and progression in a curriculum is possible only 
uithin fairly homogeneous groups. Administratively, sclieduling of 
entire physical education classes by homogeneous groups would be 
well nigh impossible. ^Vithin a given class, however, squads may 
well be classified according to motor ability or physical fitness test 
scores. Obviously a person classified on the basis of basketball ability 
would have to be reclassified on the basis of swimming ability, but 
this is not impossible when dasses are organized in squads. 

One need not stress unduly the classification sj’slem. It is possible 
to develop group attitudes that awid any social stigma to being 
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attached to a certain squad or group. This is especially true when 
an experienced and skilled basketball player in the lop basketball 
squad is classified in a much less skilled squad in s^vimming or 
tennis. It is alwaj’s the ideal goal to have every student feel that he 
is superior in at least one activity. Tire social and emotional values, 
as well as the physical and skill values that compose the total wel- 
fare of the student, are the factors to be considered in any classifi- 
cation sclieme. 

Chapters IX and X deal with specific classification schemes and 
evaluation teclmiques. 



From organization comes development 
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CLASS ATTCIVDANCE 

Good administration in a lugli school requires that the where- 
abouts of each student be known each period. Attendance records 
are important, but as little time as possible should be consumed in 
checking the attendance roll. Some of the following methods have 
been employed in this process: 

1. The “spot" system requires that every student have a number 
and that when the roll whistle blows, each student stands on his 
number (if painted on the floor) or covers the number wth his 
right hand (if painted on the wall). Students do not relish being 
known only as a number. It is therefore liighly desirable that each 
student’s name be stenciled or embroidered in legible letters on his 
or her costume. This procedure helps students get acquainted, helps 
the teacher to restore lost property, and aids the teacW in learning 
the names of the students in tlie class. 

2. If classes are organized in squads with a leader for each squad, 
the squad leaders are responsible for reporting absences quickly on 
available squad roll slips. Leaders may also check dress. 

3. A tag system requires some supervision in order to prevent 
dishoirest reporting (one student may pull another’s tag and report 
for him). In this system, each student has his name tag on a board 
as he enters the gymnasium. He picks it from tlie board and drops 
it into a bo.x, beside the board. The tags still on the board represent 
tlic absentees. 

4. Each student is given a number after the class roll has been 
alphabetized. \Vlien the class is called to order, the student calls 
out hvs or her assigned number and the teacher indicates an absence 
for the students whose numbers have not been called. 

Begardless of the metliod employed, teachers should keep a roll 
book for each class and leave adequate space after each name for 
important health examination notes (e.g., “needs glasses," “carioxis 
teeth" “recent appendectomy"). Anecdotal comments (“unduly 
shy,” “picks on otliers," “consistently untidy") also help to do a 
good personality as well as a licaltli guidance job. Before long, the 
teacher will remember the health and personality needs of each 
student. 
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EXCUSES 

The problem of excuses can be a thorny one unless the school has 
established clear-cut policies concerning tliem. 

Ideally, there should be few permanent excuses from physical 
education if facilities and leadership are available to meet the needs 
of all students. Frankly, this is not Inie in the majcjrity of schools. 

All temporary excuses should certainly clear ihrougli a central 
person or olBce, preferably the school niiree, principal, or home- 
room teacher. Pupils may be in scliool but temporarily excused from 
physical education for various reasons. In all cases it is desirable that 
the physical education teacher get a copy of the excuse slip stating 
the reason why the student is being excused. This often enables the 
teacher to give brief but valuable informal guidance when the ex- 
cuse is presented, and makes possible a cmnulative record of excuses 
and reasons for tliem. These, too. are valuable for guidance am! for 
objective evidence of healtli development, weataiesses, and for re- 
ports to parents. 

In the girls’ program, menstrual excuses are frequently an ad- 
ministrative problem. It is ncccssaiy and wise for the tcaclicr to dis- 
cuss with her students the menses in all aspects of hygienic living. 
Students need to understand that it is generally considered xx'iso to 
be active during the menstrual period. In oU but e.xtreme cases 
exercise is beneficial; and in extreme cases students sliould be ad- 
vised to consult a physician. The teacher may want to indicate in 
the roll book that the student is engagiug in less strenuous activity. 
Tlie students should dress for g>Tn so that they may assist in many 
wavs. They can participate actively in much of the lesson (i.e., 
refereeing, keeping score, and so forth) and refrain from participation 
in only the strenuous work of tlie day. Students tlien feel less con- 
spicuous and thej' come to realize that the menstrual period is not 
one of invalidism. 

Excuse policies should be clear and definite concerning excusing 
athletes from physical etlucalion class during the season of a giicn 
sport. On the basis of energy cq>endiliu-e, phj-sical fitness, social 
learning, and the need for extra study time, alliletcs might be ex- 
cused during tlic seasou of their sport. Since actirilie^ such as golf, 
tennis, swimming, and gymnastics form part of a well-balanced pro- 
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gram, however, it seems desirable that minimum performance 
standards be established in these and other activities and that the 
varsity squad alWcte be required to indicate passable efficiency in 
the various activities before he is excused. 

It helps administratively if physical education units arc made to 
coincide with the beginning and ending of varsity sports seasons so 
that students are not entering or leaving in the middle of some unit 
of instruction. When this happens, squad organization is greatly dis- 
rupted. 

If it is the policy of the school and the physical education depart: 
ment to arrange the units of instruction to coincide with the be- 
ginning and ending of a varsity sport in order to excuse tlic varsity 
athlete, it is wise for the instructor for the girls’ classes to take this 
into account in the planning of her units, especially if coeducational 
classes are taught some of the acliviUes in the same lesson. 

If one watches physical education majors, who are varsity team 
atldetes, in most of the activities mentioned abo\’c, he will be con- 
vinced of tlie lack of knowledge, skill, and ability to teach in ac- 
tivities otlier than his specialties. This is one reason why many of 
our high school physical education programs for boys and men ore 
50 poorly balanced. 

For the same reasons, it is unwise to excuse students who partici- 
pate and perform with the marching band or cheer leader corps 
for they, loo, are limiting in total skill performance. Close coopera- 
tion between the physical education teacher and band and cheer 
leading instructors can avoid conflict or requests for physical edu- 
catiou eiccuses. 

COSTUMES 

The teacher, first of all, should be dressed in a gymnasium cos- 
tume of good taste. It should be immaculate. Without exception, the 
teacher should never meet a class to leach an activity in street 
chrtbtrs. 

For pupils, a standard, easily washable costume is a morale 
builder. Purchased in lots, the price of such costumes is lessened and 
twr) for each student permits one to be in the laundry while the 
other is in use. Pliysical education costumes should be required for 
they are just as essential as are books for other classes. Good taste 
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and acceptable appropriate costume nccil to be considered bv 
women physical education teachers. Conser\-alive colors and proper 
length shorts arc examples of things to consider when selecting the 
teaching costume and costumes for students. 

The one-piece costume for girk is considered by some to l>e 
more attractive on the majority of girls; others feel that the more 
popular shorts and blouse are more economical in situations where 
students buy their own costumes. Ulialevcr costume 1$ chosen, it 
should be becoming to the majority and should !« of a design (Iwt 
will embarrass no one. For special units special costumes may Ik? 
tised. During a unit of srpiarc dancing the full cotton skirt and 
blouse is more appropriate, and for modem dance the leotard and 
skirt are more practical. 

Some schools furnish costumes and launder them. This Is pa- 
ternalistic and lakes from the student the responsibility of keeping 
neat by his own efforts, with the result that when the paternalistic 
service ceases, he becomes untidy. Conversely, the pupil may be- 
come so accustomed to neat and clean costumes that he will feel 
uncomfortable if not tidy. Regardless of the system adopted, stti- 
dents should be neatly, cleanly, and appropriately costumed for the 
activity in which they are cngagwl, and teachers should make no 
exceptions. As soon as exceptions arc made, class morale and the 
system break down. 

CREDITS 

If phpical education is required for graduation, then definite 
credit on the basis of lalmralor)' work sJiotild !« given. Tliis would 
be equivalent to onesfourth of a credit for cacl> Imlf year of satis- 
factory work. In a four-year requirement, a student would cam two 
credits. 

Some schools requiring four yean of phplca) rducnlion rerpilrc 
eighteen Carnegie units for graduation, t«-o of these being in p%si- 
cal education. 

GRADE.S 

Grades should Ik? b.ised on the objecthes of the program and 
these, in turn. Indicate wliat the physical ediieallon staff considers 
educationally important. Tlie final grade should repesent o com- 
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posite of the progress the student has made toward the acliievement 
of the objectives. 

Since grades usually reflect only an appraisal of a student’s knowl- 
edge and skill and physical education teachers are interested in 
other aspects of development as well, some grading system more 
consistent witli the philosophy expressed in this book must be 
found. 

Stated objectives are of little value if we ignore them when we 
appraise the progress of our students in terms of their individual abil- 
ities and status. 

The marking svstem should be dearly understood by the students, 
and the results used in giving sound guidance to the student. 

If the usual five-letter system of A, B, C, D, F is used, some system 
for translating numerical values into letter grades must be employed 
if different x’alues are assigned to the criteria employed. If j’oung 
teachers find tliemselves in situations that use the typical graded 
report card, they must help parents and students realize that the 
single grade is a composite of several means of evaluation repre- 
senting the several desirable outcomes sought and have students and 
parents understand what these are. 

IVliat constitutes failure in physical education? What does an "A" 
or “D" mean to the pupil and his parents? Does the “D” pupil know 
just what his wealmesses are or how he can improve in order to 
bring his accomplishments in physical education up to the “A" level? 

Miller and his coUeagries ’ employed a unique marking scheme 
in connection with the physical fitness program at Indiana ‘Uni- 
versity during World War II. It has features that may be easily 
adapted for use in high sdiools since it allows for differentials in 
difficulty and value by assigning desired weights to the various 
components tliat make up llic final mark. Tliese components are 
weighed in terms of multiples of the units, 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 respectively 
for A, B, C, D, F, enabL'ng the partial marks to be compared with 
the usual academic areas. 

The following table indicates factors to be considered in deter- 
mining tlie final grade and the weighting assigned to each factor 
involved. 


* B«n Millet, Karl ^V’. Bookwaltct, and George E. Sehlafer, Physical Fitaess fof 
Boys (New York: A. S. Barnes aadCompai^, Inc., 1943), p. 346. 
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Weighted values of various levels of performance 


Factors 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

given 

Attendance 

16 

12 

8 

4 

0 

Once 

Jlygiene inspection 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

S times 

Tests on rules 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


Physical fitness 

12 

0 

6 

S 

0 

Once 

Posture 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

5 times 

Stunts and tumbling 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 

Once 

Teacher’s estimates 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 

3 times 

Towel fee, lock, etc. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Once 

Total points possible 

100 

75 

so 

25 

0 



It w'iE be noted that if the weightings are mtilUplied by the 
number of tests or e^'aluations given, the “Total points possible” at 
the bottom of tlie table results. 

Teachers’ estimates may well involve citizenship behavior, sports- 
manship, and the like, svith specific criteria set up by teacl>er, pupil, 
and scliool philosophy agreement. Factors may be varied to include 
any items desired, such as swimming, team game skills, or stunts on 
the apparatus. The weighting, however, rov^st be changed accord- 
ingly to equal always the totals iDclicatcd with a given number of 
evaluations. Specific criteria should be clearly understood by the 
students. 

The table below indicates the system for translating point grades 
into the usual letter grades.* 

System for assigning final marks 


From 100 to SS Inclusive total points A 

S7 to 63 inclusive total points B 

62 to SS htdusive total points C 

37 to 13 inclusiv’c total points D 

12 to (ewex points inclusive F 


Another possible grading sdieme tliat permits the weighting of 
different items Is ns follows; 
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FactQTi \Vetg/i{jngf 

Perfonnance— demonstrated skill 2 

Knowledge of rules, strateg)’, techniques 1 

Attitudes {cooperativeness, sportsmanship, effort, regu- 
larity, neatness, leadership) 1 

Posture and interest in improving physique or figure 1 

Excellent =s A = 5, good = B = 4, fair =0 = 3, poor = D = 2, 
fail=F = l 

A ... 5 lllustralion of usage (Student— Joe Doak) 


A- .. 
B+ .. 

4.7 
. 4.3 

Factor 

Cfttdc 

Total 

B 

. 4 

1 

4.3 (x2) 

8.6 

B- . 

. 3.7 

2 

2.7 

2.7 

c+ . 

. 3.3 

3 

4.0 

4.0 

C 

. 3 

4 

4.0 

4.0 

c- . 

. 2.7 



5 7195 

P+ . 
D 

. 2.3 


Final gradi 

e 3.8 ( 

D- . 

! 1.7 




F+ . 

. 1.3 





F ... 1 

If plus and minus grades are not given in the school as final 
grades, the teacher may use the fractions for special merit or de- 
merit in the direction of one of the four letter grades. The system 
aids in decisions on borderline cases. 

Training student leadership 

STUDENT LEADERS’ CLUB 

The high school prondes numerous opportunities for student 
leadership in physical education. Under professional guidance, the 
adequacy of the physical education program will depend much 
upon the wise organization and use of the leaders’ dub and girls’ 
athletic association, or whatever groups are organized. 

Leadership is, no doubt, the most important single factor in the 
success of any educational program. During the first quarter of the 
present century, much emphasis was placed upon the selection and 
training of student leaders in phy'sical education. Many of the first 
male plipical education teachers receh'ed their early training in the 
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^.M.C.A. as junior aiul then senior members of the leaders’ corps, 
where they received special instruction and ga\ e valuable voluntary 
assistance in the g)*mnasium, the pool, and in various club activities 
within the Y.M.Cj\. and in the wmmunity. Tliese young men, who 
later Ixjcame physical education directors in public schools, carried 
the leadership idea into the schools, encouraged leaders’ clubs, and 
had u’cll-dev’cloped sturlent leadership in tlieir scliool physical edu- 
cation programs. 

Leadership programs that are built around a club organization 
seem most successful. The following facts and principles should be 
hept in mind in connection with student leadership: 

1. The club should have clearly dcHned purposes with a formal 
organization, ofRccrs, and simple but well thought out constitution 
and by-laws, 

2. Meetings should be scheduled regularly, rvitlj well-planned 
agenda and a progressive training program based on seasonal in- 
structional needs and coming events. 

3. Selective membership Is important for group morale. Leader- 
ship must be elected from eacli instructional class with certain clear- 
cut criteria in mind. Merit demonstrated in class work is an im- 
portant basis. A simple rating scale witlr four or five important eri- 
leria and checked b)’ the candidates’ classmates is a fairly valid 
selective device for attributes otlier than skill. 

4. Tiie chib may also establish minimum skill performance stand- 
ards in a variclj' of activities. Candidates who have passed the prac- 
tical tests and wlio appear in the tipper quartile of the composite 
rating score (the result of their classmates’ judgments) are then 
eligible for formal induction into tlie leaders’ club. 

5. A dignified induction ceremony in tlie presence of the club 
members is important. At this time the club officers explain the 
purposes of the club and its objectives and what is involved in 
membership. 

6. Continuous membership should be contingent upon mainte- 
nance of satisfaclor)' scholarship and perfonnance of assigned re- 
sponsibilities. 

7. Activities of tbe club might include the following: 

a. Assisting in matters of routine administration of class work, 
such as helping with setting up and replacement of equip- 
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ment, supen.'ising towel check, issuing and inventorj’ing 
equipment, checking achievement test and other testing 
program scores, preparing charts and keeping them up to 
date. 

b. Meeting with the staff to plan special events, such as 
demonstrations for the P.T.A., play days, and similar events, 
and to assist in their execution. 

c. Acting as squad leaders and caring for various activities 
during class periods. Giving special help to a small squad or 
group with new material such as a new dance pattern. 

d. Helping administer the noon-hour recreation program. 

e. Coaching intramural teams. 

f. Acting as student publicity directors for physical edu- 
cation. 

g. Contributing to community services (e.g., playgrounds, girl 
scouts, boy scouts), and developing a notebook of games for 
use in the aboN'e situations. 

8. Recognition of good leadership is important for individual and 
group morale. All of us like to feel that we have achieved signifi- 
cantly, that we are recognized in this achievement, and that we 
belong to a select group that has status and appreciates the services 
we have rendered. The following are some ways In which the physi- 
cal education leaders may be recognized. 

a. Annual recognition day— a day on which all significant con- 
tributions to the life of the school are recognized in an 
assembly program. 

b. Photographs in the school and town newspapers and in the 
school yearbook. 

c. Certificates and a special leader’s pin. 

d. A certain room designated as the leaders’ club room, where 
plaques and pictures may be placed and meetings held. 

e. Letters of appreciation signed by the teachers of physical 
education and the school principal sent to those on the 
leaders’ honor roll. 

f. Distinct uniforms and emblems that help soh’dify the group 
pride and morale. 

9. Some system of rank and progressive promotion, perhaps rep- 
resenting three levels of development and ability, may be emplojw. 
At eacli level, distinct criteria and performance tests rvould apply* 
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Some such designations as squad leader, class leader, and assistant 
teacher are suggested. 

The details of planning, organizing, and administering most of 
the club details m.ay be left to tlie students under the competent 
and friendly guidance of tire physical education teachers. \Ve fre- 
quently refer to tlie committee system with humor. It is still the 
one method of getting thinking and participation from a large pro- 
portion of the membership. ^Vhen students make plans, suggest new 
ideas, and take care of their own arrangements under tcaclier guid- 
ance, they are being educated in democratic procerUircs. 

It is higlily desirable that by whatever names the boys and girls 
leaders’ groups are knoum, they cooperate and ha\'e occasional joint 
planning meetings and social times. 

CmLS’ ATHLETIC ASSOaATIO.V 

With the trend away from apparatus stunts and the more formal 
type of activities and toward games and sports, leadership classes 
and the emplo)'ment of student leaderslilp have, unfortunately, 
been developed to a lesser degree. Tliis loss of student leadership 
has been a distinct detriment to all programs. 

Through the organization of the girls’ athletic association, student 
leadership programs for girls Iiave been faced rWth fewer diflicuhles. 

It is important that the teacher assume the responsibility of effec- 
tive guidance so that constructive student leadership results. 
Each leaders’ class or meeting must bo carefully planned so that 
students clearly understand tliclr role In the class situation. Game 
rules and tecimiques and nictliods of presentation, proper use of 
apparatus and safety techniques, how to spot pupils, how to record 
performance, how to bclp the slow pupil, how to de\’elop group 
enthusiasm, all of tliese situations and many more must be learned 
and experienced if leaders arc to feel adequate to their responsi- 
bilitj'. 

Girk' athletic associations jo schools do not represent a new idea. 
Many were to be found in the high schools in the earl}' 1920 s. In 
some high schools girls’ recreation associations arc Iwing formed 
and in some instances the girls’ athletic as.sociation is being re- 
named, for leaders feci llial iIjjs is a broader term and therefore 
describes more accurately the Iwoad program which the organiza- 
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tion promotes. It matters not by what name or set of letters it is 
called as long as it fulfills its function of broadening and enriching 
llie experiences of the high school girt 
A teacher going into a new school will soon determine the 
presence or absence of a girls* organization in the school for the 
promotion of the athletic and recreation programs. Tlie teacher will, 
likewise, determine the nature of any existing organization that 
is available for school memhershtp, such as the Indiana League of 
High School Girls' Athletic Associatlom, 

Tlirough participation In the activities set up either by a local 
school or stale organization the high school girls can more effectively 
satisfy their needs. Two or more regular weekly class hours are 
often not enough for teaching of sports skills as well as permitting 
adequate game participation. The well-skilled girl needs and usually 
wants more opportunity to play; the less-skilled needs more time and 
more e.xpericnce than class work alone can give. Tlie shy girls and 
perhaps the tomboy need opportunities for social experience. All 
high school girls should be given as many opportunities as possible 
for leadership and cooperative followership resulting from experi* 
cnees in school and community serxico. 

The program of the association should l>e broad If it Is to fulfill 
its function. Students need careful guidance, and if the purposes of 
the club are to be realized a business-like organization should be 
maintained. Students can learn the art of conducting a business 
meeting and the process of organizing many smaller activity clubs 
or committees. If the organization is large it is wise to hav’e student 
heads of the various sports. A well-rounded program should include 
a wide range of team and individual sports. Ohen it is possible to 
include in this program those activities that arc impossible to in- 
clude in the regular classes. Since Uiis kind of organization is for all 
the girls in the school, one needs to be careful that it does not 
attract just the highly skilled. Adaptations of sports can give variety 
and attract those who might otherwise be afraid to join the highly 
skilled. Games such as kickball, hit-pin baseball, and modified 
volleyball would make for an interesting contest within the group. 
Activities sucli as shuffleboard, table tennis, and deck tennis help to 
stimulate interest for tliose less skiUed in the highly organized team 
sports, and many who are highly skiDcd need to learn and to have 
experience in activities that are excellent recreational games. 
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Special projects, such as making homemade sports equipment for 
social and party recreation, entertaining the girls who will be first- 
year students in the following year and acquainting them wth the 
scliool and with the recreation and sports program, and sponsoring 
corecrcational afternoons once a month, are both educational and 
interesting. In addition, there are many other special events that 
an imaginative group and its leaders can evolve. 

Tlie girls’ athletic or recreation association should take much 
of the responsibility for nmnitig sports and play days. Tlie various 
clubs within tlie larger organization, the modem dance group, tlie 
badminton club, the fencers, the square dancers, can arrange an 
interesting and informative program for parents, school parties, or 
for parent-teacher meetings. If there is a comparable boys’ organi- 
zation, planning should be done together by the oflicers of both the 
bo}'s’ and the girls* cittbs for a broad and interesting program of 
corecreational activities. 

The physical education teacher needs to realize that if the or- 
ganization is to fimclion w'cll she will have to spend much time in 
guidance and in actual instmctlon, but the rewards to the student 
and to herself are great and it should be ever)’ teacher’s aim to 
provide for all girls in the school a creative and an Interesting extra- 
class learning experience. 

A b’st of suggested activities for girls would include: 

Team sports— fieldball, kickball, liocke)', soccer, speedball, softball, 
basketball, volleyball. 

Inclioidual sports— archery, bicycling, boaling, fly and bait casting, 
golf, hiking, horseshoes, paddle tennis, roller slmting, tennis. 
Corecreational team sports— golf, kickball, softball, tennis. 
Corecreational individual sports— a rcheiy', fly and bait casting, golf, 
horseshoes, paddle tennis, roller and ice skating, swimming, tennis. 

Tlie cliief problem today seems to be the inability of the school 
administrator to find one period a week during tlie scliool day when 
a girls’ athletic association gos'cming board or leaders’ club might 
meet. In schools that have activity or club periods once a week, the 
elected members of these groups might sign up for this activity and 
meet with the physical education teachers at that time. The draw- 
back is that the orchestra, the school council, and s-arious hobby 
clubs would also meet during these activity periods. Students, how- 
ever, must learn to make choices. 
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Discussion 

1. Look up and discuss some delinitions of the words “organization" and “man- 
agement." What definitions seem most appropriate to the contents of this 
chapter? 

2. Inquire into procedures that several different higli scliools in the vicinity 
employ to take care of excuses from physical education for temporary indisposi- 
tion (e.g., headaclie, stomachache) while the student is in school. Evaluate 
each against criteria that the class establislies. 

3. How may tlie teacher's roll hook in physical education be helpful in individual 
guidance? 

4. Inquire into several methods of checking attendance and handling and 
cliccking towel distribution in the schools of nearby towns or cities and evaluate 
the procedures. 

5. Make a set of rules or principles that the beginning teacher might follow in 
managing the discipline of pupils in the gymnasium. 

e. ^Vhat activities in class management may be justifiably made routine? Why? 
7. What is the relation between routine and discipline? 

6. What is the importance of teachcr-pupil cooperation in setting up routine 
class procedures? 

9. Should the students' neatness and diligence in taking showers be reBected 
In their physical education grades? How u-ould ijou grade pupils in physical 
eduaitlon? 

10. Describe a good class organization of a large physical education class, using 
squad leaders. 

11. IVhat is leadership? What are the most important attributes of a successful 
leader? 

12. Set up a panel in the class to discuss all practical points and procedures 
involved in a successful student leaders’ club In physical education, 
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Tiie effects of physical education oc- 
tivities on learning depend on what these 
activities are, how they are organized, 
the personality of the teacher, and 
the methods of teaching employed. 

Chapter III discussed the importance 
of the teacher paying aUcnlion to the stu* 
dent, while the btter pays attention 
to what he is learning. Motivation was 
considered important because, despite 
what the teacher does in the way of 
controlling the activities and the environ- 
ment, learning to a large extent depends 
on the student's own pattern of meaning 


One of the mominenl issues in the professional education of teachers today 
is concemeil the question of '‘eontent" versus ’’method.' Teaching is 
both an art and a science. One cannot teach history, matbenvitics, or stcini- 
ming unless he '‘knotes’’ history, mathematics, or sicimming. “Content” and 
“metho(f’ arc closely related in the experience of the young teacher. “What a 
person can do is more important than tahat a person faiows.“ 

Theory, the “T^now tchy,“ and practice, the “know how,” become united In 
^jrofessional education by close rcJatlonship between the study of basic prin- 
ciples, obsercafion of good teaching methods, participation in teaching silua- 
Hons, and, firtaUy, practice teaching on one's own under competent guidance. 
This i‘mpi/es ilrnt, although content is most important, teaching is jo»nerh/ng 
more than merely feffing or lecturing. It also invoices icays and means ^ 
organising learning experiences. 
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and values in relation to established goals. Successful method by tlie 
teacher implies that students are satisfying needs that are im- 
portant to them. 

\Ve may start by learning the names of pupils, making some 
friendly contact with each one, finding out something of the am- 
bitions, goals, and purposes of each, and learning something of tlie 
social relationships in the group.' 


Meaning and importance of method 


In tlie introduction to Part Three, it was stated that botli “know 
how” and "know why” are important in the techniques of teacliing. 
The organization of learning experiences consistent wth modem 
educational goals in ph)’sical education is the prime considcraUon of 
the teacher, who is also a ciirriculum planner and developer. This 
chapter will serve the student best if Chapters II and III are re- 
vie^ved quickly, , 

All learning has some basb in what one has learned previously 
tliercfore, the question of progression Is important. We tr>' to build 
on the foundation of what has been learned in die past. We are also 
concerned with the purpose and Intent that the present learning 
may have for the pupils, for it is from these that teal leanifag is 
derived. Tire methods we employ, in a sense, control what wo 


In order to avnid repeating in detail what the reader should have 
learned in educational psychology and to avoid leaving the idea 
that there is one simple formula for selecting the one best inediod 
of teaeliing, the authors here provide a number of principles. It is 
hoped tliat the reader rviU namine cacli principle carefully and 
endeavor to apply it to some specilic physical education si oation 
How one Iean!s is important, for how pupils learn affects icliol and 
how much they learn and horv long they retain what ,s learned. 


Principles of teaching methods 

The good physical education teaclier is a director of komhig. a 
development supervisor, a counselor and guidance “ 

applied social scientist, an cffcctivo member of tlie school com 
I See page 303 for use of sodomelric drtlees. 
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The effects of physical etlucation ac- 
tivities on learning depend on what these 
activities are, how they are organized, 
the personality of the teacher, and 
the methods of teaching employed. 

Chapter III discussed the importance 
of the teacher paying attention to the stu- 
dent, while the latter pays attention 
to what he is learning. Motivation was 
considered important because, despite 
what the teacher does in the way of 
controlling the activities and the environ- 
ment, learning to a large extent depends 
on the student’s own pattern of meaning 


One of the prominent issues in the profes^onal education of teaciurrs toio^ 
Is eoneemed tcith the question of '‘content” versus “method.” Teaching is 
Loth an art and a science. One cannot teacfi history, maiftematics, or stcim- 
ming imffs? fie "tnoua" mofhemsliu, or tirfjnming. “Contmt" and 

“ttiethxyT’ <rre cioscly related in il»e esjwnence of t?\e young teacher. “WluU a 
person can da Ir more important than xchat a person knows.” 

Tiieory, the “hnow uhuf and practice, (he “know how,” become united in 
professional education by close reJaSiot^ip between the study of basic prin- 
ciples. ohxercathn of good teaching methods, participation in teaching silua- 
tions, and, finalty, practice teaching i»n one's oten under competent guitlancc. 
r/d» imjilict that, although content b most important, teaching b something 
more than merely felling or feciuring. Jt also {ncolves ways and means of 
organising learning e ip e ii ences. 
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and values in relation to established goals. Successful method by the 
teacher implies that students are satisfying needs that are im- 
portant to them. 

We may start by learning the names of pupils, making some 
friendly contact with each one, Gnding out something of the am- 
bitions, goals, and purposes of each, and learning something of the 
social relationships in the group.* 


Meaning and Importance of method 

In tlie introduction to Part Three, it was stated that both “biow 
how” and "know why” arc important in the techniques of teaching. 
The organization of learning experiences consistent with modern 
educational goals in physical education is the prime consideration of 
the teacher, who is also a curriculum planner and developer. Tins 
chapter will serve the student best If Chapters II and III are re- 

AlUeamSiiM some basis in what ono has learned previously! 
thoreforo, the question of progression is Important. We try to buHl 
on tbo foundation of wliat lias liccn learned in the post. We are oho 
concerned with the purpose and intent that the present learning 
may have for the pupils, for it is from these that real leamingjs 
derived. The methods we employ, in a sense, control what we 

'“if order to avoid repeating in detail what the reader should have 

learned in eduoatienal psychology and to avoid 

that there is one simple formula for selecting the one best rnell od 

of teaching, the authors here provide a niimber P' , 

hoped that the reader mil examine each principle 

enLver to apply it to some speciEo physical 

How one leaiil/is important, for how pupils 

how much they learn and how long they retain what is learned. 


Principles of teaching methods 

The good physical education teadior is a rlir^tor “ 

developmeit^ervisor. a imnnrfor and ^ 

applied social scientist, an elfcctive member of tl.o school com 
1 Sec page 203 for use of siaeknnctrfc device*. 
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munity, a liaison between the school and the community, and a 
member of a socially important profession. 

The competent teacher consciously or intuitively applies most of 
the following principles: 

1. All learning is related to something. Objectives, goals, and 
purposes are basic to learning and should become clear to the 
learner. 

2. Good teaching takes into account tlie past experiences of the 
learner; it considers progression important. 

3. Pupils learn tlarough self-activity, through doing. 

4. Tlie planning of learning activities should be adapted to the 
principles of groNvth and development. 

5. Satisfactions and other intrinsic rewards rather than punish- 
ments should be stressed. 

6. Activities that arc inherently interesting should be stressed 
in. the program. 

7. Motivation is basic to learning in that learning is closely re- 
lated to what a pupil really values in terms of achievement. De- 
velopment of goals is one of die Important aspects of the direction 
of learning. 

8. Good teaching is both diagnostic and remedial and provides 
for individual diHerenccs. 

9. Drill should be used intelligently. Learning lakes place best 
as the whole pupil reacts to a total situation. Learning should be 
unitary, not fragmentary’. 

10. Good teaching liberates the learner, develops in him initia- 
tive, self-confidence, and self-reliance, and helps him to maintain 
an effective balance between freedom and security. 

11. Good teaching is well planned and the pupils well oriented to 
receive it. Any land of learning is most effective when the student 
is physically, mentally, and emotionally prepared for that particular 
experience. 

12. Good teaching is a cooperatu-e affair between teacher and 
pupils. 

13. The physical and social environment should be such that im- 
portant learnings in socialization and desirable character attributes 
result. Tliese are the so-called intidental or concomitant learnings. 

14. Good leaching gives opportunity for tlie expression of demo- 
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cralic attitudes and skills necessary for effective participation in a 
democratic society. 

15. Good teaching utilizes adequate evaluation procedures, such 
as standard achievement tests, teacher-made tests, accurate and 
adequate records, grading, and r^orting, 

16. The effective teacher uses the available educational resources 
of the community and secures Uie cooperation of parents in school 
activities. 

17. The effective teacher takes special care to create transfer con- 
ditions under which activities learned in one situation may be re- 
called and carried over for use in different situations. 

Teaching is an art based on several sciences, including biology, 
psj'chology, sociology, and anthropology. As a science its aim is to 
improve learning. As an art and as an axalted form of social service, 
Its aim is to develop our most valuable resources-our youth. 

Importance of instructional planning 

Planning Is one aspect of administration. It is the process of deter* 
mining the nature of the physical education program and Is neces- 
sary to make group action intelligent. It involves the determination 
of the kind of physical education experiences students should have 
and the ways in which they may gain these experiences. 

In planning the offerings in physical education, (he teacher must 
follow some organization scheme. The fact that physical education 
deals xvitli activities or experiences rather than with subjects makes 
planning for inslniction somewhat more difficult. Reference to 
seasonal programs and weekly sclicdules and a calendar of events 
for the school year have already involved us in planning.* 

Courses for the year, the dividing of the course into units, the 
planning of the various units, and the tlay-b)’-day planning of les- 
sons in tlie development of a given unit, all invoU-e considerable 
and careful thought. 

In curriculum planning and development one must determine the 
sequence, the scope, and the relation of coiirses to each other. At 
tliis point, however, we will assume tliat the years work as a whole 
has been organized into units such as orientation, swimming, the 

‘Seepages 86 and 00. 
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munity, a liaison bets\’een the sdiool and the community, and a 
member of a socially important profession. 

The competent teacher consciously or intuitively apph’es most of 
the following principles; 

1. All learning is related to something. Objectives, goals, and 
purposes are basic to learning and should become clear to the 
learner. 

2. Good teaching takes into account the past experiences of the 
learner; it considers progression important. 

3. Pupils learn through self-aclivil)*, through doing. 

4. The planning of learning actiWties should be adapted to the 
principles of growth and development, 

5. Satisfactions and other intrinsic rewards rather than punish- 
ments should be stressed. 

6. Activities that are inirerently interesting should be stressed 
in the program. 

7. Sfotivation is basic to learning in that learning is closely re- 
lated to what a pupil really values in terms of achievement. De- 
velopment of goals is one of the important aspects of the direction 
of learning. 

8. Good teacliing is both diagnostic and remedial and provides 
for Individual differences. 

9. Drill should be used intelligently. Learning takes place best 
as the whole pupil reacts to a total situation. Learning should be 
unitar)', not fragraenlar)’, 

10. Good teaching liberates the learner, develops in him initia- 
tive, self-confidcnce, and self-reliance, and helps him to maintain 
an effective balance between freedom and security, 

11. Good teaching is well planned and the pupils well oriented to 
receive it. Any kind of learning is most effective when the student 
is ph)'sically, mentally, and emotionally prepared for that particular 
experience. 

12. Good teaching is a co<^>cralivc affair between teacher and 
pupils. 

13. The ph\’sica! and social environment should be such that im- 
portant learnings in socialization and desirable character attributes 
result, Tliese are the so-called incidental or concomitant learnings. 

14. Good teaching gives opportunity for tlie expression of demo- 
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cratic attitudes and skills necessaiy for effective participation in a 
democratic society. 

15, Good teaclu'ng utiliaes odeqtrate evaluation procedures, sucli 
as standard achievement tests, teacher-made tests, accurate and 
adequate records, grading, and reporting, 

16, Tlie elFective teacher uses the available educational resources 
of the community and secures the cooperation of parents in school 
activities. 

17, Tlie effective teacher takes special care to create transfer con- 
ditions under which activities learned in one situation may be re- 
called and carried over for use in different situations. 

Teacliing is an art baseti on several sciences, including biology, 
psj'chology, sociolog)', and anthropology. As a science its aim is to 
Improve learning. As an art and as an exalted form of social service, 
its aim is to develop our most valuable resources— our youth. 

Importance of mstructlonoi planning 

Planning is one aspect of administration. It is Uie process of deter- 
mining the nature of the physical education program and is neces- 
sar)' to make group action intelligent. It involves the detennlnation 
of the kind of physical education experiences students sljould have 
and tlie ways in which lliey may gain these experiences. 

In planning the offerings in physical education, the teaclier must 
follow some organization scheme. The fact Uiat physical education 
deals with activities or experiences rather than with subjects makes 
planning for instruction somewhat more difficult. Reference to 
seasonal programs and weekly schedules and a calendar of events 
for the school year have already inx'oU'ed us in planning.® 

Courses for the year, the dividing of the course into units, the 
planning of the various units, and the day-by-day planning of les- 
sons in tlie dei’clopment of a given unit, all involve considerable 
and careful Uiought. 

In curriculum planning and development one must determine the 
sequence, the scope, and the relation of courses to each other. At 
this point, however, we xvill assume that the year’s work as a whole 
has been organized into units such as orientation, sxviniming, the 

' Sec pages 86 and 90. 
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dance, g)Tnnastics, and the like, and dial our next major step is to 
develop the various parts of these teacliing units. The essence of the 
course is determined by the number, cliaracter, and kind of units 
of which it is composed. 

Tlie physical education course is built of logically connected 
groups of experiences known as units. The character and quality of 
teaching is largely determined by the planning that is done on the 
unit level, and we now turn to the planning of teaching units. 


TtrnaWin. Indial\aBoll$ 



Building by units 
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Value of teaching by units 

Units are organizing centers for the course in physical education at 
a given grade level. A unit in field hockey, in badminton, or swim- 
ming represents a basic division of the course in physical education. 
A unit is a systematic pro^am of action for organizing and integrat* 
ing the learning e.xperiences of pupils around some central theme of 
interest. 

Some of the values inherent In teaching by units are the following: 

1. It makes learning more meaningful to the student by getting 
aw’ay from Uie fragmentary approach of mere daily lessons. The 
work of one day fils into the pre^ous day and prepares for the next 
day. 

2. There arc greater opportunities for integrating other learnings 
into a unit. 

3. Jl provides greater Ocribility to serve ind/viduaJ dilFcrciiccs. 

4. It develops a stronger feeling of accomplishment on the part 
of students as cacii unit is completed. 

5. It increases the retention of learning because of Its unitar)' 
nature. Objectives arc made clearer. Students get a total picture and 
more meaning In the parts related to it. 

6. It helps teacher and pupil organize their thinking toward cer- 
tain specific ends and results In better pupil-tcacher cooperation. 

7. It permits more satisfactory' means for evaluating or appraising 
the achievement of objectives. 

For the teacher, the unit approach presents many potentialities 
for satisfying the all-important principles of teaching indicated on 
previous pages. 

Unit development 

Effective teacliing by units requires some [ircphrmiing or develop 
ing guide lines in the organization of learning activities. 

A unit is generally composed of certain b-asic elements: 

1. Title. Tlie title identifies the orea for study. It should Iw a 
functional title, such as “Better Badmintoir or “Keeping Organically 
Fit.“ An espressfs'o title captures the imagination of sUidcnls, de- 
velops pride and interest in Uie dcs'clopna-nt of the unit. 
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2. Introduction. The introduction serves to get the unit started, 
provides a general over-all view of its content, emphasizes its po- 
tential values to participants, and indicates the importance of its 
place in the physical education course. It helps the student see the 
central problem and focus attention on it. 

The introduction should arouse the interest of the student in the 
unit, present a clear understanding of its purposes, and formulate a 
definite plan for the e.xecution and, later, the evaluation of the unit. 

Possible e.vperienccs to initiate a unit might be a panel discussion 
defining problems and issues raised by students concerning the unit 
to be studied, a motion picture of activities involved in the unit, a 
guest speaker well acquainted with the \init activity under con- 
sideration, or a demonstration by individual experts or teams. 

3. Esfoblishment of jesirabfe goafs and outcomes. Objectives 
should be recognized by the students as early in the unit as pos- 
sible. These should be stated in terms of the pupil, who usually con- 
ceives of objectives in anticipation of the experiences lie expects to 
have. 

Objectives, naturally, provide an outline of the desired outcomes 
to be achieved and an effort should be made to define them spe- 
cifically in terms of pupil behavior. Pupils should liave a part in 
deciding just what the learning outcomes should be. These might 
be briefly but clearly staled under four major headings: 

a. Knowledge and understandings 

b. Attitudes 

c. Skills 

d. Physical fitness 

Sometimes outcomes are also classified as: 

a. Technical learnings (bow to stand, how to hold the bat or 
racquet) 

b. Associated learnings (how to select and care for equipment, 
the history of the activity, rules) 

c. Concomitant learnings (attitudes tou'urd the sport, toward 
one’s colleagues, appreciations) 

4. Development of the unit. This involves procedures for achiev- 

gosls by the organization of content, methods, and materials 

related to the unit. Teacliing methods, procedures, and techniques. 
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and specific aelivities should be listed. Here the teacher must deal 
with such factors as: 

a. Time 

b. Space 

C. Equipment and supplies 

d. Basis for class grouping (squads, teams) 

e. Number of groups 

f. Student leaders 

g. Sequence in daily lesson plans 

h. The specific days lesson 

Consideration should also be given to the use of teaching aids 
such as movies, demonstrations, exhibitions, and similar schemes. 

5. Culmination of the unit. Culmination involves the idea of a 
summary or a fitting conclusion. It pro\’ides a climax to what has 
been anticipated from the beginning. As the introduction gave a 
bird’s eye view of Uie unit in prospect, so the culminating activity 
should give the student a bird’s eye view in reslrospect. 

This activity may take the form of a demonstration on the field 
or on the assembly stage, an Intersquad tournament or meet, an 
exhibition before another class or the parent-teacher group. 

The culminating activity should encourage pupils to draw con- 
clusions, apply the learning to daily living, and to stimulate a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and accomplishment because of what was 
adiieved in the unit.* 

G. Evaluation. Tins involves ‘'stock-taking" or appraising the out- 
comes of learning. Evaluation refen to the staled desired outcomes 
of learning or objectives of the unil.^ Unless objectives really mean 
something, stating them is merely a ^vastc of lime. 

Under objectives, we Iiave referred to such outcomes as knowl- 
edge and understandings, attitudes, and physical fitness. Evaluation 
devices may be developed for: 

a. Skill 

b. Various aspects of phi-sical fitness (strength, endurance, 
improved reaction, and so forth) 

c. JfoowJedge and underefanding of histo:>’ and etiquette 

» See reference to tlie laws of learning, page 43. 

* See Chapten IX and ,X. 
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d. Tests on application of rules, selection and care of equip- 
ment 

e. Application of principles relevant to tactics and strategy 

f. Subjective attitude tests toward 

(1) game as a whole 

(2) personal improwment 

(3) personal relations (netv friendships and tlie like) 

g. The students* owm suggestions as to 

(1) “The things we like roost about the unit" 

(2) "The things we like least about the unit" 

(3) "How to improTO the unit” 

A unit outline acts as a guide to the teacher in organizing learn- 
ing experiences, systematizes instruction, and makes for more effec- 
tive teaching on die part of the instructor and therefore more effec- 
tive learning on the part of the student. Obviously, these outlines 
should be posted so that puplk know svhere they are going. If one 
does not ^ow ivhere be is going he cannot find his way and, 
furthermore, no one else can help him do so. 

ILLUSTRATItT UMTS 

Six distinct phases In the development of a unit have been de- 
scribed as the (1) selection of the title, (2) introduction, (3) ob- 
jectives, (4) teaching procedures, (5) culminating or concluding 
activities, and (6) evaluation or apprabal of results. 

The two unit outlines that follow do not illustrate each of these 
six phases. Examine them carefully and indicate how they might be 
revised to include all six. 

Basketball unit for high school girls’ 

Purpose: To have the girls acquire some of the fundamental skills 
and tactics of the game of basketball, a knowledge of rules and of 
refereeing duh'es, a spirit of cooperation, good sportsmanship, and 
a favorable attitude to^vard health, so that they will enjoy playing 
basketball and will receive physical, mental, and emotion:d ^neBts 
from the game. 

* "*A Ilandbool; for Student Teachers and the Supervisory Staff," Unlcenlty High 
School Journal, April 1941, pp. IM-lffT, copvTizhl 1941 by UniveTsttv Hiah 
School, Oakland, Califorua. 
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Plan 

A. Techniques 

1. Passing nnd catching 

a. Cliest pass 

b. Overhead pass one and 
two arms 

c. Underhand pass one 
arm 

d. Side arm pass one aim 

e. Iloohpass 

f. Overhand shoulder pass 

g. Bounce pass 


2. Shooting 

a. Chest shot 

b. Overhead shot 


Procedure 

1. Demonstrab’on of correct 

technique 

2. Practice passes 

a. In line formation, down the 
line and back 

b. In circle formation, short 
passes for speed 

a With partners running 
down the court and pass- 
ing and stopping as they 
receive pass 

3. Belays, T:ices, and games 

a. Line formation, passing for 
speed against another 
squad 

b. Passing between two girls- 
counting number of passes 
in a given time 

c. Circle formation-passing 
for speed and accuracy and 
counting number of com- 
pleted passes 

d. Belay— doubles, passing 
the ball dosvn the court 
and back 

e. Comer spiy game— prac- 
tices for chest pass 

I. Newcomb gamc-pracb'cc 
passing for distance 

4. Tests to measure speed and 

accurac)' of passing 

a. Passes against wall for 
speed 

b. ThfTKV hr accumey at a 
target 

1. Demonstration of correct 

technique 

2. Practice shooting from free 
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Plan Procedure 

throw line— taking turns in 
small groups 

3. Practice taking a bounce and 
then shooting 

4. Games and relays 

a. Game o£ "Twenty-one” 

b. Round the world 

c. Individual basketball 
<1. Relay— hvo girls running 

down the court passing the 
ball back and forth and 
then shoot for basket 

5. Tests 

a. Free throws—number of 
goals out of ten trys 

b. Shooting from ten diSer- 
cnt positions in forward 
court-number of goals 
scored 

3 Pivot 1. Demonstration, explanation 

of use 

2. Drill-whole class try it to- 
gether on command 

3. Practice 

a. Running and stopping at a 
whistle 

b. Running and stopping at a 
whistle and then pivoting 
and running in the oppo- 
site way 

c. Line formation— receive 
the ball on the run, stop, 
pivot, and pass; itse for 
practice and then as a 
relay 

4. Use in game— require use of 
pivot for brief time in game; 
also call attention of teams to 
uses of pivots during game 


c. Underhand shot 

d. One hand-close to 
basket 
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Plan 

4. Bounce and 


5. Dodge 

fi. Tnct/cs 
1. Defense 


2. Offense 


Procedure 

juggle I. Praclice 

a. Line formation— bounce, 
run, catch, and pass, bach, 
repeat using pivot, tlien 
use as a relay 

b. Partners go do«-n court 
each using bounce to cover 
ground, and then p.iss 

c. Bounce around an obstacle 

2. Use same practice procedures 
tor juggle 

3. Test bounce and juggle for 
distance 

1. Demonstration 

2. Practice dodging away from 
opponent with use of l^ounco 
or juggle after ilie dodge 

1. Discussion of tactics of defense 

a. 0\'erguaTding and blocking 

b. Stay between fon.vard and 
basket 

, c. Blocking shots or inter- 
cepUng balls 

d. Avoiding the pass across 
the basket 

e. Avoiding fouls 

2. Plajnng 

a. Using defense tactics dur- 
ing piaj' 

b. Calling fouls strictly 

3. Practice 

One shooting, another trj-ing 
to block shot 

1. Discussion of tactics of offense 
o. Getting free from guard 
b. Following up on shots 
. c. Moving to receive passes 
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Phn 

Procedure 


d. Using pivot, juggle, bounce, 
and dodge to get away from 
guard 

e. Shooting when free from 
guard 

2, Practice games 

a. Keep away 

b. Fin ball 

3. Using offense tactics while 
playing 

C. Team play 

1. Plans for passes 

2. Team work 

1. Practicing a plaimed scheme 
of passing from guards to for- 
ward and from centers to for- 
wards; practicing side passes 

2. Team work; plan for getting 
ball to each other when 
guarded 

D. Rules 

1. ExpIanaUon during rest time 
of rules that have been vio- 
lated 

2. Class discussion of rules 

3. Sheet of rules posted 

4. Knowledge of rules tested 

E. Refereeing 

1. Girls who are not pla)'ing 
referee 

2. These girls are taught to take 
diarge of the game 

3. Their knowledge of rules is 
stressed 

4. All violations and fouls are 
called 

p. Refereeing is observed and 
corrections are made 

F. Sportsmansbip 

1. Girls are encouraged to be 
sportsmanlike while playing; 
correction in private of indi- 
viduals showing poor sports- 
manship 
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Plan Procedure 

2. Only captains question a de- 
cision of the referee; team is 
penalized if olherplayers ques- 
tion decisions 

3. Hard, clean play is stressed; 
all fouls arc called 

G. Health attitude 1. Girls are encouraged to take 

showers after playing and to 
launder clotlies weekly 
2. All girls participate in some 
part of the program even when 
excused from regular activity 

H. General daily plan 

Teo-fifteen minutes daily /or practice on techo/ques, relays or 
practice games. Remaining time is spent in playing. Suggestions 
are made during game and when the girls are resting. 

Tennis tinlt for lettth grade boys ® 

The control objectives, or major outcomes, for teacliing tennfs for 
senior high school boys are forth in terms of condition, skills, 
knowledges, and a/titudcf. 

Control objectives: 

I. Condition 

1. Physiologic capacity to play at least three continuous sets 
of tennis singles without undue fatigue or lowered level of 
skill 

The condition im’olves: 

a. Running, with emphasis on const-ant and sudden stops, 
starts and changes of direction. 

b. Strength and fiexibili^ of knees and ankles to protect 
them from the strains of sudden stops, starts and cljanges 
of dirocUon. 

c. Strength and flexibility of Tvrist, elbow and shoulder to 
pennit continued elSdertcy in executing the various ten- 
nis strokes. 

• Karl Bockwaltcr, “Meeting the Needs tor Fitness Through the School Progronu 
ol fteaJdi, Physic^ Edufalion, sod Bmeation," SOib Annual Proctediags, Col- 
lege Physical Educntlon Atsodation, ]957, pp, 142-143. 
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d. Acquired toughness of the sidn on the feet and the racket 
hand, thereby, permitting long and strenuous play with- 
out danger of blisters or other sldn irritations. 

II. SkiRt 

1. Skill in serving. 

a. The fiat ser\‘e. 

b. The slice serve. 

c. The American t\s’ist sei\‘e. 

2. Skill in correctly executing the various tennis strokes. 

a. The forehand drive. 

b. The bacldiand drive. 

c. The forehand volley. 

d. The backhand volley. 

e. The forehand half voUej’. 

f. The backhand half volley. 

g. The overhead smash- 

h. The lob. 

I. The forehand chop. 

]. The backhand chop. 

3. Skill in foorivork while plajdng a tennis match. 

4. Skill in court stratcg)* while playing a tennis malcL 

III. Knowledge 

1. Knowledge of recommended procedures in the selection and 
care of tennis equipment 

Including: 

a. Racket 

b. Racket strings. 

c. Tennis balls. 

(L Shoes. 

c. Socks. 

f. Shorts. 

g. Shirt or blouse. 

h. jacket 

L Wristlet 

2. Knosvledge of the skills involved in correctly executing the 
\-arious tennis strokes. 

3. Knowledge of the rules of tennis. 

4. Knowledge erf the terminology used in tennis. 

5. Knoxvledge of correct scoring procedure. 

6. Kno^^•Iedge of the basic strategy of both singles and doubles 
plav. 
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7. Knowledge of the procedures in organizing and conducting 
team matches and tennis tournaments. 

8. Knowledge of prominent personnel in the tennis world. 

9. Knowledge of the outstanding tennis events of each year 
(i.e., major national and international tournaments). 

IV. Aititiides 

1. Readiness to cooperate with the teacher and fellow players. 

2. Readiness to play fairly at all times. 

3. Readiness to accept svillingly the decisions of ofBcials. 

4. Readiness to place sportsmanship above winning. 

5. Readiness to always play at top effort regardless of the ap- 
parent superiority or inferiority of an opponent. 

6. Readiness to train and practice regularly and conscien- 
tiously. 

7. Readiness to always show respect and courtesy toward 
players and ofBcials when watching a tennis match. 

Developing lesson plans 

Planning involves anticipating the future. The Ia\vyer plans his 
case, the architect plans his building, tlie minister plans his sermon. 
The planning side of teaching should result in a course, in units, and, 
finally, in a daily lesson plan. 

Although tJie unit is tljc basic pattern in planning, excellence of 
the day-by-day fulfillment of each phase of the unit will depend 
upon the dally lesson plan. The best approacli is to ask yourself, 
“Just what do I want to accomplish in tomorrow's lesson? What 
phase of the subunit do I want to complete?” 

The teacher of long experience may follow tlie lesson plan from 
memory’, but practically all teachers need at least a brief written 
plan as a protection against forgetting, digressing into irrelevant 
blind alleys, and wasting valuable time. 

The following Is illustrative of an abbreviated lesson plan in be- 
ginning swimming: 

CXDURSE: Physical Education I 

1. Mafor unit: Beginning swimming 

2. SolrtjnH: Learning the flutter kidc 

3. Cradei 9th 

4. Date: January Cth 

5. Objective: To develop a sense of rhythm in the flutter kick. 
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6 . Procedure: 

a. Instructor comments On class management rou- 
tines. 

b. Instnictor quickly demonstrates what will be 
taught during the lesson. 

c. Review: Bobbing and exhaling under water, open- 
ing the eyes under water, tuck floating, prone 
floating, prone glide, and prone kick glide. 

d. Learning activities. 

(1) Pupils in water hanging onto the scum gutter 
with arms slraigjit. Pupils encouraged to 
move legs in proper form. Face in water. Ex- 
haling slowly under water, turning and rais- 
ing head to inhale. Teacher encourages 
rhythm by counting 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 6 , and em- 
phasizing the 1 and 4 counts. Head should be 
raised for breathing on 5-6 count. 

(2) Push off side of pool and glide with arms 
stretched forward. 

(3) Push off and add flutter kick to glide. 

e. Summary. Class demonstrates full routines of the 
day. 

f. Next assignmeol. Teacher demonstrates briefly 
contents of next lesson. 


Use of teaching aids 

The effectiveness of any teaching aid is conditioned by its ap- 
propriateness to the objectives one has in mind, the length of time 
required by its use, the effidency with which it is used, the care 
with which it is prepared, and the nature of the follow-up. 

Included in visual and sound aids to learning are demonstrations, 
blackboard diagrams, bulletin board materials, models, charts, still 
and motion pictures, and television. 

There is available a constantly increasing amount of commercially 
prepared visual material for Instructional aid in physical education. 
Unless it is carefully selected for relevance to the unit imder way 
and seen by the teacher before presentation to the class, the verj’ 
purposes for which it was intended may be defeated. 
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For skill development, motion pictures are important for motiva- 
tion and altitude development Wliat beginning swimmer would 
not be inspired by bearing the Olympic champion tell how he ac- 
quired such skill! What novice ^^’ouId not wish to be able to match the 
form of Ton)’ Trabert on the tennis court! 

Hcscarch shows that audio-visual aids arc especially helpful early 
in the learning process. The learner must know what movements 
are expected of him before he can execute them. He must have a 
mental image of the movements he is trying to leam. lie later 
translates this mental image into a Icinesthelie pattern so that he 
may produce the movement at will 
Loop films, which continue to repeat the s\vimming stroke or 
whatever act is being learned, are especially helpful in fixing in 
mind the correct movements to be executed. "Look, practice, look, 
pracllcc," is possible with loop films. 


Pupil participation In teaching 

Of the many types of chibs in the se^ndary school, some are sen*- 
icc clubs and some arc career clubs. Tlic three clubs mentioned 
rather briefly here may Ikj considered os both service and career 
clubs. 

Democracy requires that ywilh be trained in leadership qualities 
of skillful know’-hou’, initiative, social sensitivity to the interests and 
needs of others, courtesy, modesty, thoughtfulness, and fairness. In- 
deed, this— and not the mere training of bodies to achieve physical 
perfection— is the social function, the iniportonf function, of physical 
education in a democracy. 

Without some well-organized system of student leadership, good 
and extensive programs of physical education are hardly possible. 
Students should have a part in the selection of their leaders, and 
should be encouraged to recognize proficiency and select leaders 
for qualities of service rather than by superfici.al criteria.^ When 
leaders have been chosen, howo'cr, ft fs the function of the teacher 
to train them in tlieir duties, to dev’clop in them a strong sense of 
service and obligation, and to instruct diem carefully in teclmiques 
as leaders. 

* Sec pace 237 for devices for selectlDC leaden. 
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STUDENT LEADERS’ CLUB 

The possible functions and organization of a student leaders’ 
club have been discussed.* 

Carefxil selection and high qualifications for membership ^vill pre- 
vent students from feeling that membership is a special privilege 
rather than an important service to the school and an obligation to 
fellow students. 

The opportunities for student leadership are numerous. Squad 
leaders, team captains, referees, scorekeepers, shower leaders, at- 
tendance clerks, shower clerks, materials and equipment leaders, 
s\vimming suit clerks, all are possibilities. 

FUTURE TEACHERS OF A)IERICA 

Another career club is the Future Teachers of America, sponsored 
by the National Education AssodaUon. It is an organization of 
^-oung people planning to make leaching a career. Chapters exist in 
colleges of education and Future Teachers of America Clubs are 
chartered in high schools. These chartered clubs receive guidance 
and materials from the National Education Association. Often a 
local teachers’ unit sponsors a club and furnishes guidance and 
material aid. 

Future physical education teachers are eligible and should be 
encouraged to gain professional laborator)’ experience by partici- 
pating in instructional activities under the supervision of the regu- 
lar teacher. They might very well be used as assistants in the ele- 
mentary physical education program where the need is so great. 

GIRLS’ ATHLETIC ASSOaATION 

Promotion of participation in intramural athletics for girls is 
v\s\ially in the hands of the girls’ athletic association. This organiza- 
tion, with the fine guidance of the professional teachers naUonallv 
and locally, has done much to stimulate participation in physicd 
education activities and in the development of student leadership 
in girls throu^i its broad program of extra class activities. It has 
been an excellent means of training leaders for both school and com- 
munity activities.* 

*Set page III. 

• Sec Appendix B for activity program and point system of the Indiana League 
of High School Ciib’ Athletic Assertions. 
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1. How would you define “educational method?" 

2. Discuss the relation of method to educational outcomes. 

3. Suppose that you are teacliiiig a sport like field hockey, archery, or baseball. 
Distinj^sh bct\s-cen technical learnings, associated learnings, and concomitant 
learnings in the teaching of one of tliesc sports. 

4. How would you teach swnming to a beginner so lliat he would gain skill 
and at the same time enjoy the activity? 

5. Illuslralo how good teaching method is based on scientific data from anatomy, 
physiology, psjchology, ond sociology. 

0. Take some physical education activity ond illustrate how you nvuld apply 
each of Strangjt sir principles (page -Id) in teacfdng it 

7. ^\’hat are the advantages of the “whole" sersus the "part" method of learning? 

8. VMiat values arc inherent in the unit toGlliod of teaching? How would you 
define a unit? 

0. How do we teach for “understandings?" 

10. Take some activity you propose to teach w{d> the unit plan m eight lessens, 
and outline the unit following (he pLui on pge 121, 

11. Take one day of some unit and outline the lesson plan. 

12. specific teaching aids would you use in the unit? 

13. Suggest several specific plans for pupil participation in some aspects of the 
class work. 

14. Make organizational suggestions for tbo ideal leaders’ club. 
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Audio-visual teaching aids 

Rather than give what would be only a superficial list of aids, due to the hun- 
dreds that arc available, and because space does not permit a detailed list, the 
references below are sources that provide a number of lists— many with complete 
notations concerning the particul^ audio-visual aid. 

1. Athletic Institute, Sports Film Guide. Gives source, running time, cost for 
rental or purchase and description of contents for more than 45 diHerent sports 
and recreation subjects. Price, $1.00. Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 209 S. 
Slate Street. 

2. Bernhard, Frederica, and Fish, Marjorie E., Sports Te<Jch/ng Aids; Audio- 
Visual, 1957 edition. A packet of 3 x 5 cards listing more than 150 sports films, 
filmstrips, and slides. Each card gives complete source, title, and cost for pur- 
chase Of rental, age level, skill level, and content. For girls and boys, men or 
women. Price, $1.50. Washington: American Association for He.'iltn, Physic."*! 
Education and Recreation, 1201 16th Street, N.W, 

5. National Section for Cirb’ and Women’s Spoils, Sports Technique Charts. 
Illustrates correct techniques for aquatics, archery, badminton, basketball, bowl- 
ing, field hockey, golf, riding, soccer, softball, spr^ball, tennis, and volleyball. 
Sets, only $1.56. Washington: American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. 

4. Office of Education. United States Department of HcaUh, Education, and 
Welfare, A Directory of 3^00 16 mm. Film Libraries, Price, $.50. Waddngton; 
Superintendent of Documents. United States Government Printing Office. 
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Current programs of physical education arc hrgelij geared 
to the youngsters who need training least rather than 
to those who nectl it most. I can conceive of a new 
curriculum individually correlated with the results of a 
series of tests which result from a coordinated research 
program. Out of an adequate program of training and 
r«carc/j should come a progressice physical curriailum, 
which in the course of tuxi or three years would produce 
youngsters who were able to ttse their bodies freely and 
with confidence. This Is a goal worth working for, 
but it means a revolution in ordinary procedures with 
respect to physical education. 
—hAVRZscB S. Ktmis. M.D. 
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A medium for teaching and learning 


As ptiYSiCAL EDUCATION teachers, we are 
pragmatists. We teach skills, character, 
and attitudes through action, through 
doing. We teach, live, and deal with dy- 
namic situations. We see students ns they 
arc and note their assets or h'abilities in 
skills, tliefr physical shortcomings, their 
ability or inability to adjust to other per- 
sonalities, their emotional tone and 
control, their possession or lack of energy 
output and dynamic drive, their ability 
to think and act imder stress. Observing 
play and physical education activities, 
we stand near the biological frontier of 


you have taken a position in a community where hashsthaU it kina. School 
edminlsfrafors and citizens titink that basketball is st/nonumous with a eootl 
physical education praerem. The cvrrictibtm consists of basketball and little 
else. Your princijral is aso new to the eommunify, but is interested In physical 
education and is anxious to have you discuss tcffii prou;>s of parents and 
citizens your ideas of a balanced currlcubim in phytical education. In this 
situation there is much that you am say to influence these people. 

Many teachers of physical edacatioa arc placed in high school situations 
where they have pupils tudea each week for about thirty minutes of actual 
adlcity for a two-year period. The gener^ criticism Is that, as a result of the 
meager curriculum oflerings and limited time, the pupils imnroic neither in 
physical condition nor in mastery of skdls. The same is often said of the 
English class oufcomej where pttjdla usually attend class for at least forty 
minutes for three years. ' 
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Many teachers of physical education are f^aced in high school situations 
u'itere they hate pupils tidce each tecei for about thirty minutes of actual 
aetlvHy for a ttiv-ycar period. The genend criticism Is that, as a result of the 
meager curriculum offerings and limtted time, the pupils improce neither in 
physical condition nor In marCery of skdts. The satne-ls often said of the 
English class outcomes tvhere pu/Als usually attend class for at least forty 
minutes for three years. 
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development. Practically every aspect of the pupil’s personality is 
open to us for study. Our effectiveness as teachers depends on how 
we use tliesc valuable data in directing learning. 

Teaching is directing the c.tperiences of pupils. Experience is not 
only tlie best teacher, it is the only teacher. The end products of 
learning (objectives) in physical education and some of the basic 
principles of learning have already been discussed. 

Organization of learning experiences (method) is essential to 
meaning. We know how ineffective would be the teaching of golf 
in the typically academic fashion of spending days on end with the 
derivation of the word “golf,” ll)e history of golf, the development 
of the game of golf, the language and technical terms in golf and 
their meaning, and finally isolated skills in the grip, the stance, the 
medium pilch, and the fundamental position for the use of each 
club. 

Beck and his colleagues give a good picture of what would likely 
happen to the unfortunate goU pupil under such an Instructional 
approach: 

After a semester of studying about golf and another of formal 
drill in the gymnasium on the fundamental grips, stances, drives, 
approaches, and putts the student could probably play the game of 
golf with the same confidence that he speaks or reads French after 
a typical two-year, high-school course in the subject Such an or- 
ganization might be satisfactory for an article on golf in the ency- 
clopedia but it is not for teaching because the goals are wrong. 
Such a procedure demands the memorizing of a great deal of ma- 
terial in a one-two'three fashion, out of its functional (operational or 
instrumental) setting. The emphasis is on teacliing rather than 
learning, and the skills are not practiced in relationship to the game. 
Learning to play golf by this method would be a boring process to 
all but the academically minded, those who have good memories or 
who may be satisfied with “a mere bookish sufficiency." It can be 
understood why gold stars, grades, and honor rolls would be neces- 
sary to motivate such learning. This organization is an ideal refuge 
for the teacher of golf who is very Inexpert at the game. It can be 
taught out of a book, and one can avoid showing his ineptitude on 
the links.* 

^Hobcrt IL B«i, Cool, IValter W., and ICcanicy, Nolan C., Curriculum in the 
SloJem Elementary School (New YoA: IVcntice-Hall, Inc., 1953), pp. 172-173. 
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Specific areas of curriculum content 

The subject mailer of pftysJca] education consists of physical ac- 
tivities, wliich provide the experiences students need to achieve Uie 
objectives of the curriculum. The exiicriences in each activity should 
contfibiito to the attainment of the general as well as the specific 
objectives. 

Seven areas of curriculum content have been referred to.’ Each 
area of content has some unique educational purpose and use, that 
is, team .sports encourage socialized behavior and develop organic 
powerj self-testing activities, skill and strength; tlie dance, creative 
and aesthetic expression. In fact, each activity in the curriculum 
makes some contribution to the general objectives of physical edu- 
cation os well as to the specifics inherent in each activity. A bal- 
anced curriculum is one that provides stimuli for all categories of 
curriculum objectives. 

In the total physical education course, the student acquires hun* 
dretls of knowledges, skills, attitudes, and preferences. It Is con- 
venient to classify these into seven areas of curriculum content, 
each with its somewhat distinct learnings. 

For each area of content there exist munerous well-written books 
by experts. To try to dtiplicalc these cllorls here is beyond the 
province and ability of the aulliors, but the titles of many of these 
l)ooks appear in tlic bibliographical lists. Rather, the attempt made 
here Is to Indicate some general principles of method under each 
area of curriculum content, together svjth a few practical teaching 
suggestions. Unfortunately, wc have not yet developed research in 
learning to tlie point where the last word in form or method may 
be given. 

Gomes and sports 

The terms "games" and "sporls" arc frequently used as sjmonyms, 
allliDugh some distinctions can be made. A game is a contest, phys- 
ical or mental, conducted according to set rules or purposes and 
lasting imtil a definite limit is rcach^, as a set time, a certain num- 
ber of innings or points. Sport is the more general term referring to 
any particular play, game, or mode of amusement, including games 

page 81. 
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learner will be faced and in whidi he wiH have to perform when 
he plays the game. 

11. Each separate skill does not have to be perfected by the 
learner before it is used or before others are presented for learning. 
Continue play and stress each skill as it seems necessary. 

12. Audio-visual aids help the learner get an accurate concept of 
what he is trying to do. Unless their use is repeated and the leanier 
responds in action to what is seen, much of value is lost. Loop films 
enable one to see and try, see and try. NVlien the teacher is present 
in tlie early stages to give additional cues, learning is more certain 
to start off in the right direction with fewer incorrect responses. 

13. Try to get the students to interpret klnesthetically wliat they 
see as they watch and what they feel as they try the correct move- 
ments. Encourage empathy ("feeling oneself into" the movement 
contemplated). The learner at this stage must participate imagina- 
tively; lie must project himself into the movement. 

14. Learning takes place between trials. The student should think 
through the conect movements In preparation for the next trial. 
Mental practice betsveco trials is important. Thinking about pivot- 
ing. shooting, driving, and blocking, between actual practice periods 
does increase one’s ability to grasp the concept of form, understand 
the pattern of movement, and help make the pattern function 
tlirough the motor act. 

Assuming (unfortunately, something we cannot always do «’ith 
confidence) tliat students ha\o developed the fundamental skills of 
catching, running, throwing, kicking, and batting in the elementary 
school, they should be ready for instrxiction at a higher level in the 
high school. If a good program of instniction in Icad-up games is 
evident in tlie intermediate grades, the fundamental coordination, 
timing, and skills should cany o\'er to enliancc ability to participate 
successfully and \vith enjoyment in the physical education actirities 
of the high school 

Before a particular sport orgametmit is Initiated, it might be well 
to observe students in lead-up games as a means of picking out those 
who lack tlie fundamental skills related to a particubr game. 

Some of the lead-up games used in the intermediate grades, 
which might also be used as preliminaries to the more highly or- 
ganized games and sports in the liigh school, are the following: 
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Baseball Basketball 


Long ball 
Baseball loss-iip 
Fly out 
^Vall baseball 
Stick ball 
Bunt ball 
Pepper 
One old cat 
German bat ball 


Twenty one 
Freeze Out 
Basketball golf 
Twenty five 
Circle pass ball 
King ball 

Captain ball (several kinds) 
End ball 
Net ball 


Soccer 
Soccer tag 
Throw-in soccer 
Soccer kick-over 
Soccer end ball 
Comer kick ball 


VoUcijball 
Ser\-e and sit 
Keep it up 
Newcomb 
Net ball 
Bat ball 


TEACniNC INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 

Skill is the conscious acqtiaintancc with and mastery of all parts 
of the body that may properly come under voluntar}’ control. In 
brief summar)', the teaching of form and the learning of skill in- 
volve the following: 

1. Knowing what to practice. \M«at arc tlic right mo%emenls? 
'What is good form? 

2. Knowing where to locate the faults. Right habits must be 
instilled. 

a. First think correctly. 

b. Then do correctly. 

3. Knowing how to prevent error. 

a. Teach right methods. 

b. Teacb ri^t habits of doing flie right mediods. 

4. Drilling with attention and frequent reintegration (re\’iew) 
into the total response pattern in wliich the particular skill is 
to be used until the desired result Is obtained. 

a. Check right motions both itv number and in sequence. 

b. Increase speed only' as correct form warrants. 

c. Look for and check on constantly improN’ing quality of 
performance. 
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Bad habits result from undirected learning. The instructor of physical 
education is supposed!)- a ^lolcssional in teaching skills. 

If one is unimpressed with the dozens of detailed adjustments 
that must be integrated into such stilled acts as playing the piano, 
typing, or becoming a stilled archer, let him examine Russell’s cues 
to those who would become proficient in archery.* 

1. Keep your feet still after they are once placed in the correct 
position. 

2. Keep your weight evenly divided between both feet 

3. Keep finniy balanced. 

4. Relax the knees slightly. 

5. Keep tile hips straiglit. Do not twist one or the other. 

6. Tile fingers of the drawing hand should be straight except for 
the tip cad. 

7. The bow hand should be relaxed. Never grip Uie bow. 

8. If you arc right-handed, shut the left eye when aiming. 

9. Let the bow sink back into tlie hand, never push on the bow. 

10. Keep the drawing band moving backward on the release. 

11. Make the release smooth and easy. Do not yank od the string. 

12. Keep the shoulders straight. 

13. Qintinuc to look at your point-of-aim on your release and follow 
through. 

14. Keep your eyes, when you release, the same as they were before 
tlie rcle.ise. 

15. M3int.iin a firm, but not too tight, an anclior. 

16. Keep the elbow of the drawing arm up shoulder hlgk 

17. Keep the left shoulder do^vn. Do not hunch. 

18. Tlie bow arm, liand, wrist, and shoulder should lie relaxed. 

19. Keep Uie drawng hand in dose to your neefc when you release. 

20. Check to see if your body is in ctaclfy the same position after 
the release as it was before the release. 

21. Keep the weight of your head off the liand when anchoring. 
Come up and touch the hand to llie under part of the jaw bone. 

Do not lower tlie head onto the liand. 

22. The fingers of tlie drass'lng hand should just, touch the arrow. 

Do not pindi. 

23. Keep the arrow b.rek at full drosw Do not let it creep forw-ard 
2-1. Hold die string close to your diln until the exact time of release, 

25. Oiecfc to see tluat your bow fe stra^ht up and doss'n. 

* Edith C. Rosstfll. "50 fteipful fftntT to .AH Arri>«t." of Health and 

Thjftcal Educafiwi. Jun« 1050, p, S50. 
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26. Avoid swinging your bow arm to the left or right on the release. 

27. Keep the weight of your bow off the thumb joint. 

28. Check to see that your bow hand does not turn to the left. If 
you turn the wrist of the bow hand too far inside the bow, it 
%vill cause a slapping of the wrist or arm guard, and this usually 
causes the arrow to fly left. 

29. Maintain a steady head position when you release, 

30. Avoid dropping your drawing hand toward the chest on your 
release. 

31. Shoot a bow that feels just right for you. Never use one that 
is too heavy. 

32. Use an arrow that is long enough for you, not an arrow that is 
loo short 

. Be sure you do not overdraw. 

. Always wear an arm guard. 

. Alw'ays wear a finger tab or a shooting glove. 

36. Never use a bow or shoot an arrosv Aat has the slightest crack 
in it. 

87, Keep from throwing the fingers of the drawing band open and 
going out and around the string when you release. You should 
feel the string roll off your fingers. 

38. You should not throw the fingers of the bow hand open on tlie 
release. 

39. Be related at all times. 

40. Avoid tipping your bo%v hand up or down or to the right or left. 

41. If you flinch, stop. Pul your arrow back in the quiver and use 
another arrow. Although you may not realize it you shoot in a 
certain rhythm, and when you flinch that rhythm is broken. 
In order to get back into your rhythm you must start all over 
with another arimv. 

42. Keep from moving the dra%ving hand forward at any time. That 
hand should never go forward. From the time you put your fin- 
gers on the string, the hand and arm move backward. 

43. Maintain an erect head position. Not Upping in any direction. 

44. Check the condition of your tackle at regular intervals. 

45. Wax your string often. This preserves the string and it will last 
longer. 

46. Check all arrows and bow often to see if there are any cracks 
in them. 

47. Hang your bow up wlienever it is not in use. 

43. An arrow rack or tackle bow should be used to store arro%vs 
when not in use. 
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49. Buy a water proof bow case for wir bow to use when you go 

to tournaments. Proper protection for your bow w!l make it last 

longer. 

50. Learn all tlie safety rules and abide by them at all times to 

pre\’ent accidents. 

It is obvious that teaching archery inv-olves more than telling the 
student to nock the arrow, bend the bmv, aim at the target, and 
release the arrow. By trial and error, and if one's patience liolds out, 
he may Icam to lut the target. Good teaching motivates, short- 
circuits the learning process, and makes for greater efficiency and 
more rapid skill development. 

TEACHING TEAM SPORTS 

Tlioso coaching athletic teams know that information and tech- 
niques are available in plentiful amounts in books and films de- 
veloped by experts. W'olf, however, points out the tremendous im- 
portance of organizational factors in successful coaching and sug- 
gests that a general seasonal plan for the coming baseball or football 
season should be written long before It actually begins. Further- 
more, a daily lesson plan Is exceedingly important because of the 
limited time available to leam so much. In baseball, there is the 
problem of teaching fundamentab, offensive tactics, and defensive 
maneuvers, sliding, hitting, bunting, signal systems, and all the skiffs 
and techniques necessary to play each position well. To illustrate. 
Wolf gives hvo examples out of tlie nine baseball positions: * 

Pitching 

1. ^Vind tip position 

2. Set position 

3. Balks 

4. Pitches; slricIe-release-foUow through 

(a) Fast ball 

(b) Curve ball 

(c) Change of pace 

(d) Other types-fndividual preference 

5. Holding runners close to base 

(a) JRunner on first 

(b) Runner on second— various defenses 

(c) Runner on tliird 

« Hal XV'olf, “Baieball Pbnning and OiganlzaUon,’* Joumn} of IleaWi, rhjskd 

Cducotton, end ReereatUm, April 1S38, |^ 42, 
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6. Fielding 

(a) Bunts 

(b) Baited balls 

(c) Covering first on balls hit to left of pitcher 

(d) Covering second 

(e) Covering third 

(f) Covering home 

(g) BacWng up bases 

(h) Runners caught between bases 

7. Pitching strategy 

8. Pitchouls 

9. Signals 
Cofching 

1. Positions 

(a) Giving signals 

(b) After giving signals 

(c) Lateral movements 

(d) Thro\ring 

2. Defensive plays 

(a) Foul tip-men on bases 

(b) Dropped 3rd strilce less than 2 outs 

(c) Batted ball-no one on base 

(d) Batted ball— runner on first 

(e) Talang tiu-ows 

3. Defensive plays-continued 

(a) Making throws 

Runner on first 

Runners on first and second 

Runners on first and third (3 defenses) 

Force-oul at home 

(b) Shifting position for pitches and throws 
(o) Catching fly balls 

(d) Fielding bunts 

(e) Runners caught behveen bases 

(f) Piteb-outs 

(g) Strategy 

(h) Signals 

It has often been stated that some of the best planning and 
teaching is done on the football field. Physical conation is very 
important; there is a definite limit to time available to field a team; 
and intense effort is required to learn so much in a relatively short 
period. 
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In many states, spring football practice is prohibited and seasonal 
practice is permitted to start but two weeks before the fall term 
begins. Let us assume that all boj-s have received their health 
examinations, have parental permission to play, have been issued 
equipment and lockers. Furthermore, they have earlier been en- 
couraged to engage in prepractice training (by a mimeographed 
schedule sent to them by tlje coach) during the latter part of the 
summer, and are ready for the preschool practice sdiedule of two 
weeks. 

To illustrate the planning and organization of learning experi- 
ences nccessarj' to prepare a team for its first game, the following 
time and activity schedule is reproduced here for the first two 
days. Similar plans for the entire preschool program appear in 
Appendix C. 

Preschool practice schedule 
Monday 

AM. PM. 

8i30 Meeting (Training rules, 3:00 Meeting 
pl*ys> general informa- 3:15 Calisthenics 
tion) 3:30 Stance and proper spacing. 

8:45 Calisthenics Explain how holes are 

9:00 Stance and proper spacing numbered. 

9:20 Shoulder block. All play- 3:50 Shoulder blocking. All 
ers on dummies - players on dummies 

9:45 IVind spriats-50 j-.uds 4:15 IWiicI sprints-SO-50 j-ds 
10:00 Practice dlsmbsed 4:50 Practice dismissed 

Tuesday 

A.M. PM. 

8:30 Meeting 3:00 Meeting 

8:45 Calisthenics 3:15 Calisthenics 

9:00 Stance and Starts 3:30 Une work on stance and 

9:35 Tackle dummies shoulder blocking. Backs 

9:50 Wind sprints-by positions work on L.indlDg off and 

20, 00 Practice dismissed receiving ball 

4:00 Bun play units 
4:30 Practice dismissed 

A football team represents an integrated social group in which 
each individual is a specialist and makes a distinct contribution to 
tlie success of the group. The instructor must think of the specific 
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duties and skills needed by each player and then de\dse instruc- 
tional plans to develop llie needed knowledge and skills. For ex- 
ample, let us think of the center. In the left column are some of 
his essential functions and in the right column are possible tech- 
niques for training in tlie performance of these functions. 


Essential functions 
1. To snap the ball correctly. 


2. To block on the line. 

3. To go through for downBeld 
blocking. 

4. To charge with speed and 
awareness. 

5. To acquire proper stance. 

6. To maneuver defensively. 


7. To provide pass and kick pro- 
tection. 


Troinirtg techniques 

la. Individual attention of 
emch. 

lb. Center at a given target. 

2a. Use charging machine. 

2b. Live blocking. 

3. Going through and blocking 
the dummy. 

4. Use charging machine, 

5-6. Individual attention to help 
him get a comfortable stance 
which will enable him to snap 
ball accurately and go to his 
assignment most effectively. 

7. Actual practice in passing and 
kicking drills.* 


Similar plans may be made for the ends, who must develop speed, 
be able to get free to catch passes, to block and tackle, and to get 
imder punts quickly. These skills call for running sprints, faking, 
changing pace, and cutting nimbly. 

Guards must be able to pull out of the line and do downfield 
blocking, to block in the line, to charge with speed and awareness, 
to protect the passers and kicker, to stop quick openers, to diagnose 
and call passes, to maneuver defensively, and to assume a stance that 
will enable them to move readily in any direction. These skills de- 
mand training in pulling out and running with a back, use of the 
charging machine, live blocking in line situations, using dummy 
practice for footwork, charging on all fours for ten yards, and practic- 
ing s\ith the team on calling passes and dropping back if so assigned. 

All of these functions call for specific training and learning tech- 
niques. 

* Su^ested by Kenneth H. McCaSiry to an cnpablished individual study pfeject. 
Department of Physical Education for Men, l^due Univenity, 1955. For com- 
plete schedule see Appendix C. 
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C rreelcinj lull lo srt a 1. Jump to meet high Wl. a. As above, but No. 1 losses to No. 

- Bend Imecs lo receive low boll. 2, who receives and sets up. 



Girls vollcj'Irall leaching outline (Con/inuciJ) 








2. couple 1. As for individual spike, wilh continued stress on a. Partner on right, unless girl is 

a. partner toss for importance of tlie sc(*up in successful spiking. left-handed; may use single girl 
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. Sklcami 1, Left side toward net. 

2. Ball held nearly shoulder high. 

3. Hitting arm swings parallel to floor, does not drop do^vn as in the under-hand serve. 

4. Avoid over-hitting, as this is a powerful serve (also, stress everyone's keeping alert to 
avoid being hit during practicel) 
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Discussion 

1. Distinguish between the terms games and sports. 

2. Indicate the place and value ot each oC the following in the high school physi- 
cal education curriculum and illustrate by naming specific activities: (a) indi- 
vidual sports, (b) dual sports, (c) group sports, (d) team sports. 

3. To what extent can one leom golf out of a book? 

4. Is there some danger of physical educatum teachers doing too much telling, 
which results in too little pupil actisity, participation, and learning? Discuss. 

5. How important are sensory aids (photographs, blackboard diagrams, demon- 
strations, and so forth) to the learning of activities? 

6. Take some team game like touch football, soccer, or hockey and outline the 
specific procedures you would employ in leaching it to a class of relative be- 
ginners. Justify each procedure. 

7. Why is it important to match the drill exercises in a sport to the situations in 
which the learner will perform when he U ready to use the skill in a game? 

8. Explain why the teacher's greatest contribution to the student in learning a 
new motor skill lies in his ability to demonstrate good form, anticipate early 
indications of had form and keep them from developing, and supply a criticol 
analysts of the learner's performance that the learner himseU is in no position 
to do at this stage of the learning process. 

9. Discuss the pros and cons of loop films (or teaching skills. Suppose that you 
were teaching tne forehand stroke in tennis, had a class in a semiwkened gym- 
nasium, and let the projector run so that the students could study the form, 
try the stroke, svatch the screen again, and even try the stroke while \vatching 
the screen, kVhile this goes on. the instructor is making running comments on 
the film, drculating about the class, and helping the individual students. With 
an eight-foot film, tne entire film keeps repeating the sequence every 20 seconds. 
Is this good procedure? 

Reading references 

(Note: The number of books available and dealing with the tedmiques of spe- 
cific individual, dual, and team sports is so great that the authors merely present 
a sampling of the books that include consideration of a number of sports in 
each book.) 

1. American Assodation for Health. Physical Education and Recreation, Fktjsi- 
cal Education for High School SluderUs (Washington, D.C., J955), 

2. Annbruster, David A., Sr.. Basie Skills In Sports for Sfen and Women (St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1053). 

3. Craine, Henry C., Teaching Athletic Came Sktl^ in Physical Education (New 
York: Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 1942). 

4. DeWitt, n. T.., Teaching Indisiduaf and Team Sports (New York: Preatice- 

Hall, Inc.. 1953). ' 
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5. Fait, Hollis, Shaw, John II., Fox, Grace 1., and HoUingswortli, Cail B., 
A Manual of Physical Education Acticities (Philadefpfua; VI' B. Saunders 
Company, 1050). 

6. Meyer, Margaret H,. and Schwartz, Marguerite hi., Technic of Team Sports 
for VV'oHicn (Philadelphia: W, B. Saunders Compan)', 1942 (rcWsed edition]). 

7. Miller, Donna, and Ley, Katherine, Indicidual end Team Siyorts for Wonien 
(New York: Prcnticc-Holl, Inc., 1053). 

8. National Section lor Girls and Womens Sports, Cuidehooks, American Asso- 
ciation for Ile:ilth, Physical Education and llecreation, publislied hiannually. 
0. Shaw, John II., Traesfer, Chrl A., and Cabrielson, Milton A., Individual Sports 
for Men (Pliitadelphia: VV'. B. Saunders Company, 1950), 

10. Seaton, Don Cash, Clayton, Irene A., Lichee, Hosvard C., and Messersmith, 
Lloyd, Physical Ediieoi{or\ Handbook (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954 [sec- 
ond cation]}. 

11. Tunis, John R., Sport for the Fun of It (N<nv Yorks A. S. Barnes, 1940). 

12. Andrews, Emily R., Smith, Helen W., Michels, Margaret, Paul, Mary Lou, 
and Mayrosc, Anne, Physical Education for Girls ana Women (New Yorks 
Freotice-IIall, Inc., 1935). 

Rhythmical activities 

People the wtirld over have always danced. In tlte American hfgli 
school curriculum the teacliing of dance and participation in extra* 
class dance activities should be given as much time as any of the 
other activities tliat axe usually included in the total program. No 
activity produces more efficiency and beauty in e-xpressiVe move- 
ment which we normally associate with grace. Other values are tlic 
creative expression possible, the socialization, the kinesthetic avsTire- 
ne.ss, and the benefits to posture and body alignment. The develop- 
ment of miiscular strength and organic power should also be men- 
tioned. Students e-xperience practice in democracy as they partici- 
pate in this cooperative group activity. 

Inliibitions toward creative expression in movement and rhythm 
de%’elop largely from lack of experience in the lower grades and 
from false notions that special talents or skills are need&J to enjoy 
dance. In dance, as in most areas of curriculum content, adequate 
experience, good te.xching, and consideration for progression in the 
elementary grades should provide students with a background of 
attitudes and skills that make furdier progression and enrichment 
easier for tlie high school teadier. In no other activity is tlie per- 
sonality and skill of the instnictor more important for developing 
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attitudes and creating an atmosphere for enjoyment and satisfaction. 

The various forms of dance suitable for inclusion in physical edu- 
cation classes are usually studied separately. Brief mention is made 
here of the fundamentals of rhythm, the social forms of dance, in- 
cluding square dance, folk dance, and ballroom dancing, tap dance, 
and modem dance. 

nilYTIIM 

Rhythm in activity can be tliou^it of as a patterned flow of 
movement characterized by a regular recurrence of emphasis such 
as a beat or an accent. Probably no good atlJete is arhytlunic or 
unable to sense accurately rhythmic units and make precise physical 
response to the time aspect of movement. We use the terms “poor 
timing” and "lack of coordination” to describe the poor performer. 
In contrast, for example, the good high hurdler will sing ‘Tah-nim- 
ta-rali” as he takes Ids three steps between hurdles, in order to 
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keep his rlijihinic stride. In tliis, as in otlier adilclic activities, Uie 
body is an instrument of finer self-expression. Education to this end 
should start in early childhood. 

In elementary rhythms, students should have experienced the 
basic forms of locomotion— walking, running, leaping, hopping, skip- 
ping, galloping, sliding, and jumping— in a variety of combinations 
and rhj-thmic patterns. Some suggested procedures are: 

1. Rliythmical accompaniment, such as drum beats, clapping, or 
strongly accented music (preferably the piano), is helpful in 
developing precision in the perception and execution of rhythm 
patterns emphasizing diflFerenl aspects of time. 

2. A good demonstration by the teacher or capable students vill 
save much lime and talk and be more effective. 

3. Group rather than individual demonstrations are more effective 
with adolescents, who tend to be self-conscious. 

4. Start with the skill level of the group and proceed to greater 
complexity from there. 

5. Be sure that students understand the language of the terms 
used, such as tempo, meter, and phrasing. 

6. Be sure that basic steps or movements are mastered first, but 
fit them early into some variation or pattern in accordance 
witli the phrasing of the music. 

7. Try to help students to live the activity and to enjoy music 
and movement 

8. Without imagination, any dance activity becomes merely a 
routine series of steps. The teacher should help the student to 
visualize movement, to translate it into action so that maximum 
satisfaction results. 

9. Tlie modem teenager does appreciate rh^dbrnic skill in others 
and Jongs (often secretly) for ft in himself. Sometimes ap- 
proacliing rhythmic patterns as feats of coordinaUon brings 
marked success in leaching results. 

FOLK DANCE 

Historically, the folk dance ra^rcsses a wide range of human feel- 
ings, and the life of various national groups is enacted in rhytlimic 
patterns. As one watches the native folk dances of peoples in many 
lands, one is impressed by the spontaneity, naturalism, and the 
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sheer pleasure expressed by tlie dancers as they dance such dances 
as the Highland Fling, the Sword Dance, or the festive dances of 
planting or harvest time. 

Folk dances vary from the very simple and mild to the very 
complicated and strenuous and therefore make excellent content 
for progressive units. In no other activity, perhaps, is the enthusiasm 
of participants more dependent on good instruction and teacher 
personality. Method is therefore important, 

1. Always name the dance, giving background information, its 
origin, and the customs of the country from which it comes. 
Use pictures of the people of the country dancing in authen- 
tic costume when they are available. 

2. Basic steps or movements, such as those indicated for rhythms 
plus the two-step, step-hop, polka, schottische, waltz, and 
mazurka, should be learned and quickly woven into meaning- 
ful, simple dance patterns that combine several movements. 
Stress whole-part -whole method. Pupils should feel tliat they 
have danced the first day of class. 

3. Have pupils listen to the music and understand its time and 
pattern before proceeding to tr)* It. Develop the difficult steps 
separately. Get the basic movements well in mind before 
attempting to get the details perfect. The direction of a toe 
or the placement of the liand can come later. 

4. Demonstrate and encourage the students to visualize tlie 
movement. Begin with the very easy dances that everyone can 
understand and that the students can learn as they dance 
witli the leader. Those dances which are taught in a circle 
formation lend themselves to this best. 

5. Avoid counting but use accented cues decribing the move- 
ment, such as step-slide-hop. 

6. Use only one cue at a time. Never call, clap, stamp, or tap at 
the same time. 

7. Promote the use of ima^nation and encourage freedom of 
spirit. Try to eliminate self-consciousness, inhibitions, and 
fear of mistakes. 

8. Stress infoimality and na^nal social contacts. Unless you see 
some facial expression of foy in the faces of the participants 
somediing is WTong, 
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9. The folk dance is not to be taught as an exercise but ratlier 
as a joyful activity rich in social outcomes, imagination, and 
dramatization. 

10. Creativity can be encouraged by permitting individual stu- 
dents and groups to create new dances based on fundamental 
movements they have learned. At the same time it is im- 
portant that students distinguish between original combina- 
tions and figures and aiitlientic folk dances. 

11. Seasonal programs, pageants, and festivals give rise to moti- 
vations for learning specific dances. For special May Day or 
Christmas programs, for example, correlation is possible with 
English (script Nvriting), music (choral and instnunenfal), 
social studies (authenticity of costumes and historical epi- 
sodes), art (sets and design), and home economics (cos- 
tumes). 

SQUARE DANCE 

The square dance has developed as the traditional American folk 
dance. If one can walk, one can Icam to square dance, for this dance 
form is based on the simplest form-thc walk. Square dancing can 
be enjoyed especially by beginners with no skill as well as ejcpcri* 
cnced dancers, because it is vigorous and active, Informal, and fun 
to do. It is a great socializcr and good preparation for ballroom 
dancing, especially for self-conscious students, because it focuses 
their attention on the caller and what he is saying rather than on 
themselves. 

The follosWng general principles and procedures for teaching the 
square dance arc suggested: 

1. Dance clothes should be informal and comfortable. Heels 
should be fiat. 

2. For instnJction use a large circle formation of couples with 
the lad)’ always on the ri^U of her partner. 

3. Have the class walk through the figures slowly srithout music 
as )'ou repeat the clfrccf/ons. 

4. The basic square dance st^ is a walk-definitely not a skip. 
Some dancers use a two-step, which works very well. By 
avoiding skipping, mudi of the lowdincss can Iw presented. 

5. Start with simple steps and call s-arious coniljinations of the 
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figures just learned. There arc many elementary dances that 
in\ol\'e only the swing and promenade. Use tiicse and get 
students dancing as soon as possible. 

6. Get started on a simple dance as soon as possible. 

7. For real enjoyment of tlie dance, the dancer must learn the 
basic figures, listen to the caller and cany on with a rcla-xed 
springy walking step in time with the music. 

8. Give students a chance to listen to different callers on records 
and to students who are interested in calling. 

9. Stress recognition of the calls and the number of steps and 
counts required for each figurc. 

10. Be sure that all students hear and understand the caller at all 
times. 

11. Make sure tliat all understand where their home positions are 
and that they return to that position. 

12. Distinguish between Ute characteristic figure, which usually 
is lire same as the name of the square dance, the break, which 
is used between the main figures of the dance, the Introduc- 
tion, and die ending. 

13. Present dances that s-ar)' In tempo and type; that is, visiting 
couple, S)Tnmetrical, line dances, and those \rilh singing calls. 
The following basic calls arc listed somewhat in progression: 

a. Square Vour Set! 

b. Honor Your Partnerl Honor Your Comer! 

c. Circle Leftl Circle Rlghtl Circle 4! Circle 6 or 8! 

d. Do-Si-Do Your Partnerl 

e. Swing Your Partnerl ( It may be easier to teach the svalk 
swing first and then progress to the pivot swing. ) 

f. Promenade Your Partnerl 

g. Sashayl Head Couples Sashay! Side Couples S.ishayl 

h. Balance Your Partnerl 

i. AUemande Left Your Comers all! 

j. Grand Bight and Left Around the Hall! 

k. Star by the Righll Star by Uie Leftl 

!. Ladies Chainl 

m. Right and Left Through! Right and Left Back! 

n. Western Do-Si-Do.’ 

^ FredLeifer, TlteLfl Abner OfflebdStjvare Dance Iltmdbock (New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Company, 1952), p. 19. 
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14. All of ilie above are learned functionalhj by use in simple 
combinations. One starts with tlie simpler calb and gradually 
proceeds to combinations involving more advanced calb. Stu- 
dents enjoy frilb, sucli as the dressed-up grand right and left 
and the turn and balance after a promenade. Teach them. 

ROUND D.\NCES 

These dances, which are also called couple dances, had their be- 
ginnings in Europe, but they are popular in this country as well. 
The couple dances that were among the earliest danced in this 
country— the waltz, two-step, pollca, schottische, and varsouvianna— 
are still danced frequently. The)' might well be taugljt in a unit of 
square dancing. Opportunity for creativeness is present for it b 
acceptable to invent combinations of step patterns borrowed from 
folk, square, and ballroom dancing. The Ibt of round dances that 
have continued to be popular might include Old Time, California 
and Te.xas Scliottische, which are based on the schottische step, 
Jessie and Colton-Eyed-Joe Polka, Black Hawk, Veleta, and the 
Mexican 

Since the step combinations are set, which makes leading and 
follow'lng less to be dreaded by the beginning dancer, they provide 
a good introduction to ballroom dancing. 

niixcRS 

In all dance units— square, folk, and bnlhoom— "mixers” should 
be used. Tliese are dance patterns designed to move people to new 
partners so that socialization can belter be assured, for socialization 
is one puqiose of leaching dance. During a school party or mixer, 
these ncti>ilies are perhaps used more frequently Uian at a small 
group dance. The)’ make excellent “ice-breakers" at the beginning 
of a part)- and maintain interest through an evening’s entertainment. 

A few suggestions for use swuld include: 

1. Plan caref nil)' not only tlic specific misers to be used but where 
in the program and for Iwnv long tlwy arc to be used. 

2. Be sure all are having fun while doing them. 

3. Never embarrass anyone by using an inappropriate mixer 
dance. 

4. Consider the age group and their espcrience when planning 
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Uiis form of recreation. Higli scIjooI students particularly have 
specific ideas on what is acceptable for their age group. 

5. Stress courtesy at all limes. 

There are literally hundreds of these mixers. A short list of mixers 
would include Glow Worm, Iiit\go, HoVey Pohey, Patty-CaVe Polka, 
Sicilian Circle, Little Man in a Fix, Crested Hen. 

TtALUtOOn DA.\CI.VC 

Ballroom dancing, frequently referred to as social dancing, is an 
important social and lecroational activity for high school students. 
‘The ballroom dance affords a variety of quality in movement 
through the inlierenl characteristics of its forms: the l)Tic lilting 
waltz; the smooth subtle tango, the lively Iwuncing samba, the 
interesting rhythm of the ntmba, the abandon of jitterbug danc- 
ing."* 

The e.xtent to which ballroom dancing should be taught in tlic 
public schools is still being debated in some communities. How- 
ever, the desire of young people to Icam to dance is apparent in 
practically all preference polls. 

Many books dealing \\'ith special and specific methods are a\’aU- 
able, but the following brief suggestions aimed at high school teach- 
ing are made: 

1. Ballroom dance classes should be conducted on a coeducational 
basis. 

2- It is important that a male athletic coach or physical educa- 
tion teacher cooperate actively with the girls’ physical educa- 
tion teacher in conducting the class. High school boys have a 
desire to learn but need the presence of a respected male 
teacher to help them owreome their squeamisbness about 
participating in a dance class of any kind. 

3. In genera], piano accompaniment is more adaptable for class 
use in the beginning of the ballroom dance unit. 

4. Keeping lime to the music is essential. Have the students listen 
to the music alone, clap accents, xvalk in different tempi, and 
combine slow and quick steps. 

*Anne Schley Duggan, “Tlie Place of Dance in ihe School Physical Ediicatkin 

Program." The Journal of UeaUh, Physical Education, and Pecrealkm, March 

1931. p. 26. 
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5. Use a great many social mixers to change partners frequently. 
This ^vi]l break down inhibitions and increase the acquaintance 
volume. 

6. Use a few student demonstration couples who have been will- 
ing to come voluntarily for a few extra lesson periods in order 
to assist with the lessons. 

7. All students should learn both boys’ and girls’ parts. First teach 
the boys’ part for each step, then ver>’ httle practice is needed 
on the girls’ part before putting them together in couples. 

8. Present carefvill)’ but interestingly proper etiquette in tlie ball- 
room and on the dance floor. 

TAP DANCE 

This form of dancing has a place in the curriculum. Units of lap 
dancing are particularly valuable when rhytlimfcal acti\’ily is pre- 
sented to large classes. 

Since boUi boys and girls enjoy tap dancing, it lends itself very 
well to coeducational classes. It develops motor coordination, espe- 
cially of the feet and legs, It is fun to do, satisfaction can be high, and 
it can be a creative experience even though strict rhythmical perform- 
ance 1$ essential. Suggestions for teaching follow; 

1. A teacher should bo partiailarly careful to have only be- 
ginners in a beginning class. Tlierc will be several levels of 
skill developed in a short period of time within a class in tap 
dance. In order to eliminate as mud) ns possible of the diffi- 
cult)’ that will arise W’itb the variations in skill, a teacher must 
insist that all are beginners when the instruction starts. 

2. Encourage students at all times to listen to the music very 
carefully. Tliis is especially necessary in llie early stages of a 
beginning class. Later, sliideiits wall listen almost automati- 
cally and become unconscious of any effort in\'olved in listen- 
ing to music. 

3. The teacher should instruct her class by dancing facing the 
dass. This necessitates her performing steps of a dance on 
the foot opposite to that which the dass ^v^ll be using. Tliis 
reversing of feel is a very simple technique to Icam and is 
much better for the instructor since slie is then ahvaj's facing 
the class and can obseiv’c her students much belter. 
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4. The instructor must be perfectly sure of tlie steps she is to 
teach. She should not make errors in her leaching nor should 
she have to refer to notes or a book for instruction as the 
dance progresses. Tlje class will lose interest in the dance 
being taught as well as respect for the instructor. 

5. Allow beginning students ample time to practice specific 
steps or groups of steps cither alone or in small groups of two 
or three persons. Students learn difficult steps faster if they 
are given an opportunity to think the steps through by them- 
selves slowly and often without music for short periods of 
time. 

6. A teacher of tap dance should keep the steps and dances 
\vilhin the level of a beginning class, but llien should demand 
a good performance on tire part of all students. Good per- 
formance will naturally vary according to individual abilities. 

7. Because of tlie great variations in the levels of skill within a 
single class, the instructor must gauge her Icacliing to hit a 
happy medium. She must not teach the most skilled dancer 
in the class, nor should she slow the entire class to match the 
efforts of those having difficulty. 

8. An instructor should give the more skilled beginners (and 
there will be some) additional projects that will keep their 
interest. For example, she may assign groups of three or four 
dancers an original routine as part of their final c-Tamination. 
This kind of assignment keeps tlic belter dancers busy during 
the periods in class when they find no practice necessary to 
keep up with the other students. 

9. The instructor should teach the class a simple short dance as 
soon as possible. This develops great interest in the unit from 
the first day and gives the students a sense of accomplish- 
ment tlxat they need during tlie early stages. A short, simple 
but complete routine taught during the first class period helps 
stimulate interest. 

10. Basic dance steps of a simple nature should be taught first, 
folloived by a dance that employs these steps. Follow this with 
more difficult steps, then more difficult dances. 

11. All steps, including the simple dance steps, should be per- 
formed with the music as soon as possible. Students ivill enjoy 
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drills to perfect performance if tlie instructor allows practice 
to be done with music. 

12. If a specific dance involves more difficult steps, the instructor 
may find it helpful to ask the students fo sit down a moment, 
listen to the music once or twice, and clap the rhythm of the 
steps with the music. 

13. The instructor should, if steps in a dance arc causing some 
difficulty, have the tempo of die music slowed dosvn and allow 
the students to leam the steps in a slower tempo but always 
with the correct timing. The timing should not be changed to 
assist in learning. It won’t help! 

14. Tap dance should be taught, above alJ, as a rh)tlimical ac- 
tivity that is fun. The instniclor must enjoy and be happy in 
teacliing tap dance. She must recognize tap dancing as mar- 
\’elous training in rhythm, and rhythm is certainly a necessaiy 
clement of comfortable movement— not only in dance but in 
everyday activities as well. 

MODERN DANCE 

Modem dance, often referred to as contemporaiy dance, in edu* 
cation should probably be called creative dance to distinguish it 
from die w'ork of professional artists. As an art form, creative dance 
differs from other types of dancing by the fact that it is a vigorous 
physical activity in whicli the dancer endeavors to communicate his 
own experiences and reactions through the medium of movement. 
The body is used as an instrument of e.xpression; no set vocabulary 
of mov’ements has to be learned because movements are invented 
to fit specific ideas. Modem dance is creative rather than imitative. 
Its skills are based on natural movements which may be varied and 
combined to tell a story, evoke n mood or emotion, or depict fan- 
tasies or abstract design. 

Exercises for body conditioning and techniques to extend the 
natural range of movement should be practiced only as a means to 
the end of more forceful expression, never as an end in themselves. 
Teenagers like technlcpi^ and need hule znoiivathn to participaio 
in them. 

In creative activity tlie teacher should encourage students to use 
ideas from their o\wi experience. She may stimulate her students by 
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suggesting that they choose from a particular area, such as dancing 
to a specific piece of music, dancing to verse wliich they speak them- 
selves, dancing their reactions to certain colors, pictorial designs, or 
school events. These may be improvised freely at first and then 
shaped into real dances. In this process the teacher acts as a guide. 
She may call attention to certain aspects of space, lime, and form 
and set problems emphasizing them for small groups to solve. Tlie 
resultant compositions are not dances but studies or fragments that 
may serve as a basis for later development into dances. 

Some suggestions concerning the modem dance follow: 

1. Teach as informally as your situation allows. Use informal and 
open-order formations for practice. Do not insist on straight 
lines and perfect circles or any definite organization unless the 
technique depends on such formation. The teacher should act 
as guide. Unless a cooperative and friendly relationship is 
established, little can be accomplished in a dance class. 

2. In order to avoid too much strenuous work, combine, alternate, 
and contrast vigorous with less demanding activities. 

3. Although lesson plans are important, the teacher should never 
adhere to them so strictly that she misses opportunities for 
student creativity when it arises or ignores extra practice when 
it seems desirable. This does not imply, liowever, that planning 
Is not extremely necessary. Teaching on the basis of momentary 
inspiration is apt to be iiil-or-miss. Planning gl\’es organiza- 
tion, direction, and purpose to a lesson. 

4. Always use big movements that involve the entire body in 
early lessons. Tliis practice is essential to increase the range of 
movement and to lead students from commonplace gesture to 
the movement of dance. 

5. Contrast or combine locomotor with axial movement to prevent 
leg muscles from being overtaxed. 

6. Use a variety of waj-s to stimulate students to construct a dance 
form. 

a. Present a variety of materials, not just one step or body 
movement. Variations and combinations of given materials 
will then show students the possibilities of making variations 
of their own. 
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b. As a first step in comtruction. have students make a simple 
plan \vitli a partner. This adds to the Am and is something 
tliat students often do spontaneously.® 

c. In working on movement problems, allow beginning classes 
to ^s-ork in groups of about five to eight students. In such 
groups individuals are not forced to produce things prema- 
turely. The responsibility for the problem is that of tire 
whole group and docs not fall on a single individual. Solo 
dances and free improvisations are tlie province of the more 
advanced. Have groups demonstrate the results for class 
appr.-visal. 

d. \Vitii a movement theme taught by the inslnictor or des'ised 
by members of the class, gls-c each group a title that will 
shape the variation they will make. 

7. “In excellent teaching of dance all ll^e inherent possibilities for 
creative work must be realized. However simply or even 
crudely this is accomplished no tenet of the dance as an art 
should be violated. To teach dance and not readtj made dances 
becomes the important objective. 

"It should he eternally remembered that dance in education fs 
for tlio benefit of the participant, it presupposes no on-lookers, 
it is done tcif/i and not at others. Its function is not to entertain 
the parent or satisfy the ego of the teacher by its studied polish 
and perfection but to provide a vital and significant creative 
e-Tpcrierice." ** 

Discussion 


1. Why £s a good rliythni program in iJw elementary grades so important for 
future development of die d.-incc at the high school level? 

2. Indicate by specific steps how you would teach basic rhythms to first grade 
childreni 

3. Select a folk cl.mce that might appeal to boys and girls of high school ago 
and indicate bow you svould proceed to teach it. 

4. Assuming that students have learned the basic calls and formations in the 
square dance, select a simple d.mce, arid esptain how yOu svould teach ft. Be 
able to give llie calb yourself. 

* See, for csamplo, Lockhart, A.. lUedem Cenee. BuiUlng attil Tcac/iing Lewons 
^Dubuque, WiJJiam C Brown, 165i}. 

Williams, Jesse Feirinc.Dambnch. John T., and Schwendener, Norma, Jlfrtheib 

fn i’/iysteal ritiicDthn (Fliila<]el];d>ia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1937), p. 220. 
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5. What do we mean by creative dance? Assuming that students know the be- 
ginning techniques and vocabulary, how would one proceed to teach from this 
point? 

B. Many communities have citizens who claim tliat the dance in any form has 
no place in the school. How would you meet this issue If you were faced with it? 
7. Indicate your exact procedures in leaching social dance to seventh grade 
boys and girls who have had no ptexHous instruction but are willing to learn. 

Reading references 

Folk, round, and square doncing 

1. Duggan, Anne, Schlotman, Jeanette, and Rutledge, Abbfc, T/ie Folk Dance 
Librai^ (New York: A. S. Bames, 1048). 

2. Harris, Jane A., Pittman, Anne, and Waller, Mailys S., Dance a While (Min- 
neapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1955 [second editionj). 

3. Herman, Ktichael, Folk Donees for AH (New York: Bames & Noble, 1947). 

4. Kraus. Richard, Square Dances of Todatf and How To Call Them (Ness* 
York: A. S- Bames, 1030). 

5. Shaw, Lloyd, Cowboy Donees (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxlon Printers, 1041). 

6. Shaw, Lloyd, The Bound Dance Book (Caldwell, Idalto; Caston Frinten, 
1948). 

7. World of Fun (12* records, each containing several dances, variety of ring- 
ing gomes, folk, square, and round dances), order from Methodist l^blishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashvillo 2, Tentvessec. Booklets with directions accom- 
pany any three records of the series. 

Ballroom dancing 

1. BalJwber, Edith, Croup Instruction In Social Dancing (New York: A- S. 
Bames, 1938). 

2. Harris, Jane A., and Keys, Dannabcl, Teaching Social Dance (Nmv York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940). 

3. Waglmv, I, F., Social Dance for Students and Teachers (Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown, 1953) . 

4. MTute, Betty, Dancing Made Easy (Philadelphia; DaWd McKay Company, 


1. Ainsworth, Dorothy, and Evans, Ruth, Boric Rhythms (NewY'ork: ChartweD 
House, 1953). 

2. Jones, R., and Detlaan, M., Modem Dance m Education (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947) . 

3. Lockhart. A., Modem Dance, Building end Teaching Lessons (Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown, 1931). 

4. Martin, John, The Dance (New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 1946). 
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5. Murray. Rulh, Dance in Bementary Education (New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1933). ^ 

6. Radir, Ruth, Modern Dancee for the Youth of America (New York: A. S. 
Baines, 1944). 

Aquatics 

In the broad sense, aqttatics refers to atiy sport practiced on or in 
the water, such as water skiing, scuba and skin diving, s^vimming, 
canoeing, sailing, small craft handling, and dozens of oUier activities. 
Here again, the students’ learning outcomes fall into various cate- 
gories, such as: knowledges and understandings (artificial respira- 
tion, lacking in a sailboat, righting a canoe in the water); skills 
(abilit}’ to apply methods of rescue in the >vatcr, ablh’t)' to appl)' 
water balancing techniques s»>ch as sculling, finning and leveling, 
skill in handling a rowboat, canoe, or sailboat); attitudes (pool eti- 
quette, acknowledgment of rights of others in locker room and 
pool, a reasonable attitude toward own limitations in and around 
the water but desire to improve). 

It is obvious that, with the inclusiveness of aquatics, many 
separate volumes are needed and arc available to deal with Uie 
detailed metljods of teaching for eacli one. Method must be ap- 
propriate to the activity taught. 

Some general principles and procedures applied to the aquatic 
area of swimming in which most physical education teachers have 
to tcacli arc here suggested. 

GENERAL miNCirLES 

A beginning swimmer is considered to be a perron not competent 
to swim alone in deep water for any appreciable lengUt of time. 

On the basis of careful research, Scott recommends the following 
procedures for l>eginning swimmers: 

1. Beginners and nonbeginneis sIiouM be s«?grcgated for instruc- 
tion whenever possible. 

2. Provide adequate help to care for slow learners in ortlcr to as-old 
handicapping tlie majority of the class. 

S. Accelerate time scliedulc for presentation of skills to enable class 
to learn nesv skills while perfecting others. 

•1. Introduce ssviinmcrs to deep water and safely skills, 1 e., tread- 
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ing, chnnge of position nnd diicction, at the earliest possible 
moment. (This means second or tliird lesson.) 

5. Keep achics'cment records regularly as an incentive to students 
and a means of directing student effort when the fnstnictor is 
otherwise busy.*' 

Scott further suggests the following principles of method: 

1. Swimmer must be able to accomplish something new each 
lesson. 

2. Swimmer must be made to feci conGdent. 

3. Swimmer must be Vept practicing ou something which is a chal- 
lenge to him. 

4. Swimmer must he praised as liberally as possible. 

5. Swimmer must be protected from failure, must not be kept on a 
skill he does not readily acquire. 

6. Swimmer must be made sclf-suflicicnt, thoughtful and self- 
anal) deal. 

7. Swimmer must not be coached on sm-all unnecessary detaib 
until he feels confident on the total sVill. 

8. Swimmer must be taught always in pwitive terms and with feel- 
ings of confidence. (Do this! Avoid saying or letting him think 
he must not do something.) 

9. Swimmer must h.tve clear-cut idea of uJb'mate and immediate 
goals. 

The final criterion Nvhich composed the test of becoming a swim- 
mer as employed by Scott was the “15 Minute Kcep-Up Test," con- 
sisting of (a) headfirst entry into deep water, (b) level off and tread 
two minutes, (c) swim five lengths— any stroke, but only one length 
on back, (d) keep up for the remainder of fifteen minutes (length 
of pool w’as 60 feet). 

The average learning time to attain a level of performance to pass 
this test was 51* hours distributed in half-hour lessons, but the great 
majority of swimmers can be taught to pass the 15 Minute Test in 
an ei^t-weeV. tetm of 1^-16 ot less. 

The lesson progression used in this study by Scott was as follow’s: 
Lesson 1 Breathing, floats and recovery, back stroke (elementary) 
Lesson 2 Back stroke, turning over 

Lesson 3 Review, vertical float in deep water, back stroke lengtii 
of pool 

rrM.Cladvs Scott, “LearnmgRaleijfBetfatdng Swimmers.'' Heseorcfi Quorterly, 
March 16^1, pp. 91-90. 
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I^-ssot» 4 IrMclhig (stJe stroke for ftnv wlio were ready) 

Ix^soH 5 Ilc% lew. deep water change of position, side stroke 

Ijf^son 6 lU'view, side stroke length 

Lesson 7 Jltniew. side stroke, more t!un one length, continuously 
if pissihle. diving 

Less<in 8 nrview as nestUHl or new skills added if slow learners 
have not trfrt! prevtoinly. Develop emJiJ/ancc In' con- 
tinitotis. Tcbsril swimming.** 

In this approncli, tlic side stroke w.is employed as tlic basic 
stroke. Since rnent.'il attitude is tlic clii'c/ factor in progress in Jcani- 
ing by iK'glnnors, the side stroke was chosen liocaiisc students felt 
that they were gelling somewhere sooner. Note that the whole stroke 
was cniphasi/ed wldlc empli.'isirlng one part of ih Tlje wjiole 
method Is more economical of time and more effective Ixjcausc It 
coincides more nearly with the way In which learning takes place. 
While the sHulcnt tries (he wlrolc stroke, the inslmclor can call tho 
student's attention to certain parts anti help him to see and feel the 
relation of the parts to the whole. Actnally the metliod employed 
It the part*Nv{iole*p.trt jnethod. 

Sj'>ecffic progressive tests from frcgfnners to Senior Life Savers are 
In ealstenco. DifTcrnit colored ssviminiug caps may be worn to 
designate swimmers of different nnl*. Iletl for noiiswimtners, yellow 
far ihoiC svfio pass the American lied Cross Sbndanl Beginners’ 
Test, consbliiig of jumping into the water over own depth, level off, 
swimming 2o feet, making a sharp turn, and reluming 25 feet. Next 
might Ik* the sharks. j)or|>nisrs. star swimmers, and Junior and 
Senior Life Savers, with green, blue, black, and white swimming 
caps, respectively. 

nF(:i>M>c swiMsti>(; 

The American Bed Cross and the YMCA have done more to 
advance techniques of swin>mlng Instruction than any other inslb 
unions. Any teacher of swimming, canoeing, or life-savfng should 
Im* conversant with the teacliing materials av.ail.ible from tlieso 
sources. 

Tliomas X. Ciireton, as chairman of the National YMCA Aquatics 
Committee, has developed a scries of five tests, each containing a 
varied number of elements of instruction (stunts) and scienliCcally 
IVld., p. 00. 
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ing, change of position and direction, at the earliest possible 
moment. (This means second or third lesson.) 

5. Keep achievement records regularly as an incentive to students 
and a means of directing student effort when the inslnictor is 
otherwise busy." 

Scott further suggests the following principles of method: 

1. Swimmer must be able to accomplish something new each 
lesson. 

2. Swimmer must be made to feel confident. 

3. Swimmer must be kept practicing on something which is a chal- 
lenge to him. 

4. Sn’immcr must be praised as liberally as possible. 

5. Swimmer must be protected from failure, must not be kept on a 
skill be does not readily acquire. 

6. Swimmer must be made scU-sufRcient, thoughtful and self- 
analytical. 

7. Swimmer must not bo coached on small unnecessary details 
until he feels confident on the total skill. 

8. Swimmer must be taught always in positive terms and with feel- 
ings of confidence. (Do thisl Avoid saying or letting him think 
he must not do something.) 

9. Swimmer must have clear-cut idea of ultimate anti immediate 
goals. 

The final criterion which composed the test of becoming a swim- 
mer as employed by Scott was the “15 Minute Keep-Up Test," con- 
sisting of (a) headfirst entry into deep water, (b) level off and tread 
two minutes, (c) swim five lengths— any stroke, but only one length 
on back, (d) keep up for the remainder of fifteen minutes {length 
of pool was 60 feet). 

The average learning lime to attain a level of performance to pass 
this test was 5)4 hours distributed in half-hour lessons, but the great 
majority of swimmers can be taught to pass the 15 Minute Test in 
an eight-week term of 15-16 lessons or less. 

The lesson progression used In this study by Scott was as follows: 
Lesson 1 Breathing, floats and recovery, back stroke (elementary) 
Lesson 2 Back stroke, turning over 

Lesson 3 Review, vertical float in deep water, back stroke length 
of pool 

M. Gladys Scott, "Learning Rate of Bei^nine Swimniprs,'’ Research Quarterly, 
March 195-1. pp. 91-99. 
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Ix^jon I Heviow, Iro.itling {side sttoLc for finv wlio were ready) 

L«i»h 5 flevjfnv, {!<x'p wafer dungc of posfffon, sfdc sfrolc 

Lcjson 6 n<'\iew, stile stmLe Irtigih 

Lesson T llevifw, side stmVe, more than one lengtli, continuously 
if jvtssihlr. dhini; 

I^son 8 lles-Jew as need^ or new skills added if slow learners 
luue not triesl prcsibusly. Dc\-clop endurance by con- 
liiiiioits. relaxetl swimming.'* 

In this npprrtacli. the side stroke was employed as the basic 
stroke. Since jnentnl attitude Is the chief factor In progress in learn- 
ing by Jx'gmners, the sfdc stroke was chosen Itocause students felt 
that they were getting somewhere sooner. Xote that the whole stroke 
was einpJiasiml while emphasizing one part of it. Tlie witole 
method is more econoinfeal of time and more effective because it 
coincides more nearlj- with tire wax- In which learning takes place. 
While the student tries the wltolc stroke, the inslnielor can call the 
sturlent s nttentiou to certain p.irfs and help him to see and TccI the 
relation of the parts to the wliole. Actimlly Uic method employed 
Is the p.irl-xvhnle-p.irt method. 

Sj)ecff?c prcpgressive tests from Ircp’nners to Soiior Life Savers are 
In existence. Different colored swimming caps may Ik* worn to 
tlcsignate sxx'lmmcfs of tlilTercnl rank. lied for nonswimmers, j’cllow 
for those xvho pass the .■American fieri Cross Standard Beginners’ 
Test, consisting of jumping into the wnlcr over own depth, level off, 
ssvimming M feet, making a sharjr turn, and reluming 2.5 feel. Natl 
nifght !« the sharks, poqxihes, star sss-fmmers, and Junior and 
Senior Life Siiscrs, willi green, blue, black, and white swimming 
caps, respi*cHvcly. 

svisisu>c 

The Anieric.nn lied Cross and the YMCA have done more to 
nrlxancc Icchnftpics of sxxamrning instruction dian any otlier instf- 
tutioas. Any teacher of swimming, canoeing, or life-saving should 
Iw convenanl with the teaching materials available from these 
sources. 

Tliomas K. Curclon, .as chairman of the National VMCA Aquatics 
Committee, has developed a series of five tests, each containing a 
varfcti mirnlK-'r of elements of /nstructimi ^stunts) and scientifically 
p. 09. 
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arranged progressively for teaching purposes.’* These create bases 
for comparison for groups or indhiduals (self 'testing) and provide 
e.-rcellent methods of motivation to be employed in teaching. They 
have been scientifically validated and aid the teacher in diagnosing 
pupil difficulties and in giving the right cues for learning. Tlicy also 
provide some norms and standards for cv'alual'mg pupil progress. 

The srvimming stunts and the progressive up-tlic-ladder challenge 
in each category appeal to young people. TTie five steps on the 
ladder up to the Life Saving and Water Safety insignia are as 
follows: 

1. Minnotc Gfub (beginners); 21 stunts arranged in order of 
difficulty from No. I, “See Bottom** (put face in water, open 
eyes, and look at bottom or object), to No. 21, “Coordination 
Swim” (jump feet first into water over head, srsim 25 feel, any 
stroke, turn around, and return to starting place). 

2. Fish Club (low intermediate): 10 stunts ending by swimming 
100 yards using two strokes. 

3. Flying Fish Club (middle inlcnnedlate); 10 stunts witlj the 
last being a 220*yard srs'iro using any style. 

4. Shark Club (high intermediate): 10 stunts, including bobbing 
and floating, underwater srvim, running springboard plunge, 
back crawl with start and turn, life-saving stroke, breast stroke 
wlh start and turn, back dive, back jackknife, running front 
dive with half tsvist, and s\vim 440 yards any style. 

5. yWCALi/cSaoingond Wafer So/ety.' Juniors (under 15 years). 
Seniors (15 years). 

Appropriate insignia are available for those successful in each 
category. 

Discussion 

1. ^Vhat, actually, does the lenn “aquatics" include? 

2. Set up a panel discussion in ti>e eVass entitled “A Comp Aquatic Program." 
Choose your main topics and have panel tnembers elect to present the high 
points ot one. Topics might include initial s^vilmnlng classification tests, the 
swimming program, the uieclboarddruddy supervision or other safety ^slem, 
life-saving, canoeing, boating, svater skiing, stdn diWng. Stress specific details 
and methods of teaching. 

IJ Volume 11— New Series Y.Kf.C.A. Aquatic Literature, Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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8. Outline tlie specific proccd«»res you M.t>idd employ Jo leach heginners In 
canoeing. In what order nnd how would you teach tfie primary str^es? Tlie 
remaining strokes? ^ 

4. Set up a p.mcl in the class for preseulalton and discjissioji o! specific melhods 
for teaching the following to students who have passed their beginner’s tests: 

a. Tlio elementary b-ickstrokc. 

b. The side stroke. 

c. Tlie breast stroke. 

d. The crawl stroke. 

c. Tlie tnidgcon stroke. 

f. The vertical float. 

g. Treading. 

h. Elementary diving. 

5. Set up a panel in the class for presentation and discussion of specific methods 
for tcacliing some designated recreational games, stunts, and relays as an adjunct 
to Uic svsdmmlng program. 

0. Set up a panel in the class for presentation and discussion of specific methods 
and principles for teaching formation and synchronized swimming- What are 
the basic skills for this? 


Reading references 

J, Amerteaa Hed Cross, tnstraefor's ftanua/, Suimming and Diving Caurset 
(Washington. D.C., 1951). 

2. Aimbnister, David A., and Nforeliouse, L. E., Suimming and Dicing (St. 
Louis; C. Afoshy Company, J950 lre\ised edilhn]}. 

8. Brown, Richard L., Teaching Frogressiotu for the Suimming Instructor (New 
York: A. S. Barnes. 1043), 

4. Burke, Lillian, “Aquatic Pageant Rwedures," Journal of Health, Fhijstcol 
Education and lieercation, June 1047, p. 372. 

5. Ciueton, T. K., Standards for Testing Beginning Swimming (New York: 
Association Press, 1039). 

6. Kiphuth, R. H., Basic Swimming (New Ha«n-. Yale University Press, 1950). 

7. Liikens, Paul W., Tcuching Swimming (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1048). 

8. Mann, Matt, and Fries, Charles C., Sreimming Funrlnmentals (Nesv York; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951). 

0. Pinkerton. R. E., The Canoe (New Y'oik; The MacmiUan Company, 1036). 

10. Spears, Betty, Beginning Sijnchronlzed Sidmmfng (Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1950). 

11. Tomey, Jolin A., Sicimming (New York: McCraw-Hitl Book Company, Inc., 
1950). 

12. Weber, Ann E., “Standards for Safe ^Doeuig," Joiinuil of Health, Fhystcal 
Education and Becreation,- May 1048, p. S38. 
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Self-testing activities 

As in other areas of the physical education curriculum, an adequate 
program beginning with the kindergarten makes a tremendous dif- 
ference in the students' level of skill by the time high school is 
reached. This is true of swimming, dancing, all activities, but espe- 
cially in stunts, tumbling, and gymnastics. 

To ^^’atch an untrained student jump over a buck or try to do a 
simple forward roll is often discouraging to the teacher. These ac- 
tivities have a place in a balanced curriculum where teachers are 
concerned about adequate musculature and strength— particularly 
of tlie upper body, lle.xibility, balance, agility, general total body 
coordination, and physical courage. 

In self-testing activities there is self-competition for improvement 
and satisfaction in the challenge for achievement and mastery, but 
such social motives as recognition group status are not entirely 
lacking. 
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Tlie following leaching suggestions are woxUi noting: 

1. Class organization in tumbling and stunts on Uie apparatus is 
most important. Wlicre several squads are working on the mats, or 
where several pieces of apparatus are in use. piipils should be 
grouped in terms of ability. This allows the teacher or leader to 
select exercises according to the abilities of the sqttad members. 
Squads should be kept small and llie pupils given an opportunit)’ to 
set exercises of their choosing after showing ability in the required 
exercises. 

2. In all exercises a spotter or safety mati should be present. 
This should he the teacher and/or several student leaders who Iia\'C 
been given specific instruction in this important art of assisting in 
stunts on the apparatus and in tumbling. Such things as proper use 
of mats and appropriate warning cues are also important safety 
factors. 

3. The good teacher in tliis area is one who knows the mechanics 
and timing of dm stunts by having learned them from actual ciperi- 
euoe in performance. Successful performance depends upon proper 
liming rather than strength. For this reason, a stunt done gracefully 
looks rallier effortless. 

4. Progression is important. The degree of diflicully can be more 
easily judged iu these activities than in others, and more advanced 
stunts arc based on earlier onc.s. Mastery of one stunt is essential 
before proceeding to the next more difficult one. 

5. A good demonstration by Use teaclrw Is worth a hundred 
words of oral description. 

6. Insist on correct procedures. Supcrs'iso carefu/iy by demon- 
strating from a mat located centrally fa the middle of a hollow 
square of mats on svhich small squads of six to eight pupils perform. 
In this svay one can re.idily observe the uork of all squads, and nil 
squad members can readily olwen-c demonstrations. 

7. Rotating squads make possible experiences on all types of 
apparatus and se\-eral types of tumbling. 

8. Be s\ire Uiat c.ich student understands exactly uhal he It In'- 
ing to do. A clear menf.il picture of the exercise is necvssaiy and 
once the c.xcrcisc Is started it should be carried through to comple- 
tion. Accidents happen when people cliange their minds fiaff*way 
through a dive, vault, or flip. , 
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9. Specific self-clieck lists of progressively more difficult tum- 
bling and apparatus stunts are useful self-testing techniques for 
helping students appraise and chart tlieir progress. 

10. A basic list of fairly easy stunts required to be tried by all, 
plus a selected list of optional but more difficult stunts, will provide 
a challenge for students of all ability levels. 

11. Additional motivation may be provided by g)'mnastic meets 
within the class and on an intramural basis. 

Discussion 

1. Over fifty per cenl of tjie bq)'s admitted to prcfligltt schools during World 
War 11 wxre found to be deficient In upper-body strength, cspcdally fn muscles 
of the shoulder girdle, the triceps, the abdomen, and bade. NVTiat me the impli- 
cations that might be drawn for physical education programs for boys? 

5. Describe U-o exercises for beginners (girls) on each of the follosring pieces 
of apparatus; 

a. Horizontal ladder d. Rings g. Horse 

b. Horizontal bar (low) e. Ropes K. Stall bars 

c. Parallel bars f. Bu^ {. Tumbling mats 

8. Do the same as in (2) for boys. 

4. Indicate how you should ‘spot' students on each of die pieces of eqtupment 
mentioned in (2). 

5. Indicate how the beneficial movements of hanging, bending, stretching, turn- 
ing, tnisting, lifting, pulling, and jumping are involved in apparatus stunts. 

Reading references 

1. Annarino, Anthony A., Ttaching Tumbling in Pliijsical £duca(ion ([pub- 
lished privately], Laftyette, Indiana. Ficldbouse, Purdue, 19S0), 

2. Cotteral, B. and D., The Teachingof Stunts and Tumbling (New York; A. S. 
Barnes, 1930). 

3. Horn, Virginia, Stunts and Tumbling for Girl* (Nmv York; Honald Press, 
1943). 

4. l,aPorte. Wiliam "Ralpb, and Retutie. A. G., Tfic Tumbfer’s Manual (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 193S}. 

5. McDowell, Thomas, Gumnostios Partner Work (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1937). 

6. Mosscrop, Alfreda, Hardenbergh, Helen, and Bodc^\’Ood, Grace M, ^PP^‘ 
ratus Activities for ClrU (Minneapo&: Burgess Publishing Companv, 1952). 

7. Rodgers. Martin A., A Handbook Stunts (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940). 
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8. Rj ser, Otto, A Teacher’s Manual for Tumbling and Apparatus Stunts (Du- 
buque, WiJI/jm C. Dwkti Company, 19SI). 

0. Sconnell, Jolm A.. A (l/andof of Ileacy Apparatus and Tumbling Stunts ( Min- 
neapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 19J7). 

10. Szypuh, George, TumWingand Balancing far AH (Dubuque. Iowa: U’lIJiam 
C. Drown Company, 1937). 

11. West, Wilbur, The Gijmnast’s H/antMit (Eacicwood CliiFs, N. I.: Prentice- 

Hall. Inc., 1942). ^ 

Camping and outdoor activities 

Tiiomson, the great Engfisli biologist, stressed tlie deeply-rooted, 
old-established, far-reaching vital relations between man and nature 
and the degree of impoverishment that results to man when he is 
denied certain fundamental Impressions that come from sojourning 
with nature.” 

“At-homencss** In the n'orld of nature, therefore, is perhaps one of 
the main objectives of camping ami outdoor education. OUier ob- 
jectives arc safe and hcaltbful living, constnictivc use of leisure, 
democratic social awareness and sensitivity, and emotional respon- 
siveness to natural beauty, to S])irilual meanings and values, and to 
n sense of kinship willi nature and our dependence upon it. 

NEED 

Only .nlraut 12 per cent of all American children have had camp- 
ing e.tpericnce. It is no wonder that so many of us are "outdoor 
illiterates.” Dr. Eliot, the l.itc President of IIar\’ard, was reputed 
to have stated some years ago that be considered the development 
of camping to be one of tlie most signiBcant educatioual achieve- 
ments in the last quarter century, 

Os’er 60 per cent of our population is collected in cities where 
they have "lost their roots in the earth beneath them and their 
knowledge of the fixed stars in the heawns above them.” ” Tims, 
people have been denied many of the elementary experiences of 
/lumanity that on?y renessvd contacts vith nature can give. Conse- 
quently, many of the fundamental needs of jxsuth are not being 
met. 

Inadequate bousing, lack of opportunity for useful outdoor work 
Tliomsoo, op- ert. 

Waller LIppnUnn, New YorL llernd TtilMue. 
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experience, inadequate recreation space in parks and playgrounds, 
small yards precluding space for gardening and play, congested 
streets and roads precluding cycling, and in some new urban de- 
velopments, even the total absence of sidewalks for the walker, 
constitute our meager offerings to growng city youtli. 

Our obsession with the idea that education comes only from 
books pre%’ents many a j’outh from getting a richer educational ex- 
perience. Giving book learning without foundation in first-hand ex- 
perience is as unsound as is the casual contempt for books as essen- 
tial aids in effective living and learning. Camping and outdoor 
education under wise leadership fortify both aspects by coordinating 
first-hand e.xperience with the valuable sources of inspiration for a 
higher adjustment that books provide. 

It is true that interest in organized camping is highest behveen 
the ages of 9-12 years, drops during the 12-15 year age period and 
fs relatively weak after 15 years of age. Despite this, adolescents 
show renewed interest in a different kind of camping and outdoor 
experience. Furthermore, many high scliool girls and boys in the 
junior and senior classes have the opportunity of becoming junior 
camp leaders and should receive some informal training in such 
duties. The responsibflity for such training often falls to physical 
education teachers. 

TYPES OF CA3IPI>C A^■D OUTDOOR EXPERIENCES 
Outpost camps with a cabin containing minimum kitchen and 
sleeping facilities lend themselves to infoimal, rugged camping for 
small groups of 15 to 25 people Separate wings provide for mixed 
groups and coeducational experiences in canoeing, saOing, hiking, 
skiing, skating, snow-shoeing, and various camping experiences. 

This tj’pe of outpost camp also provides a base for more rugged, 
primitive, hard-living experiences for older adolescent boys. Rough- 
ing it under strenuous conditions, freedom from the geographical 
UmitatiQns of a camp tUs arwl schedule xcsipcusible partiev- 

pation in planning and carrying out Uie program, all give a promi- 
nent place to discussion. Construction projects for camp improve- 
ment, mountain climbing, canoe trips, horseback expeditions, cov- 
ered wagon expeditions are activities diat challenge older adolescent 
boys over week-ends or extended holiday periods. 

Day camps are located fairly close to the city and provide outdoor 
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living on a day-to-day basis. Tliese arc eitslomarily summer pro- 
grams operated for elementary school children and provide oppor- 
tunity for handicrafts, appllwl science, swimming, coolc-outs, ath- 
letics, and visits to points of interest within reasonable range. The 
Idea, however, may well be applied to the outdoor education of 
adolescents. 

Overnight school camping during the school year or in the sum- 
mer provides opportunity for s'arious grades or special groups (e.g., 
a biology class) to use the camp for periods ranging from a week- 
end to a week or more. A camp in this sense should be considered 
just one of tlic laboratories of the school. The classroom is brought 
to nature instead of vice-versa. 

There is a tlcCnite trend in the direction of year-round school 
camping, although perhaps less than one hundred schools are ac- 
tively participating in school camp projects. 

WHAT IIIGII SCHOOL CAMPI.NC CAN DO 

The school camp Is an integral part of the total educational pro- 
gram. First, some of the activities more distinctly related to physical 
education and recreation are as follows: 

1. Aquatics: swimming, life-saving, water games, fancy diving, 
small craft handling and sailing, canoeing, scuba and sldn diving, 
and water skiing. 

2. Hiking, exploring, and tracking. 

3. Skiing, skating, snow-shoeinj^ tobogganing, and sledding. 

4. Fishing (still, fly, casting, trolling), fly ticing. 

5. ^Voodcraft, nxemanship, blazing a trail, safe use of fire arms 
in hunting, making archery tackle. 

6. Outdoor games. 

7. ConstnicUon projects: road and bridge building, dam construc- 
tion, reforestation, cutting timber, and fire control projects. 

Some camp activities related to practical education in the natural 
sciences and conser\’ation are; 

1. Water testing. 

2. Use of fish shocking equipment (fish census). 

3. Developing a classroom or camp library, laboratory or 
museiun. 
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4. Elementary meteorology and weather stations. 

5. Orienteering, use of compass, reading and making of maps. 

6. Camp sanitation. 

7. Geological studies, rocks, fossils, topography. 

8- Use of fire-fighting equipmenL 

9. Elementary astronomy. 

10. Identification of poisonous plants and methods of protection. 

11. Pliotography. 

12. Applied mathematics and surx’eying. 

13. Bird watching. 

14. Use of plants for food, 

15. Survival training. 

16. Evidence of abiding by e.risling conservation laws. (Timber 
cutting, cleaning and brushing, stream and lake population, erosion, 
fire control, hunting laws). 

A suggested week’s camping activities by a high'Sehool group is 
illustrated on lire facing page. 

BASIC rniNClPLES AND SUCCCSTIONS 

The school camp is an integral part of the total educational pro> 
gram. The camping curriculum should not be an isolated program 
apart from the total school curriculum. It should be a cooperative 
effort and by its peculiar nature must draw on many kinds of compe- 
tencies in the faculty, student body, in the community and elsewhere, 
although physical education teachers and health specialists would, 
naturally, be expected and equipped to play a major role in the or- 
ganization, administration, supervision, and evaluation of school 
camps. 

There are values in the experiences of school camping which 
cannot be obtained in the classroom or gymnasium. At its best, 
under competent and friendly leadership, it provides functional 
learning based on first-hand experience with the realities of life. 
Careful preplanning and organization are imperative for success 
and best development of a camp program. Tliis planning should 
start early in the school year and, of course, include students. It 
should be arranged so that the school curriculum is unbroken by the 
camping experiences. The camp enriches learning experiences and 
provides a more desirable environment for some particular phases 
of the curriculum for which the camp environment is belter suited. 
Serious consideration should be given to tlie question of continuity 
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of contact as well as continuity and progression of experiences in 
camp. A bigh school class, a home room, or a biology class would 
provide such continuity of contact between classroom and camp 
activities. 

Discussion 

1. It h generally agreed that camping indudes at least five elements— out-of- 
doors, recreation, group living, education, and social adjustment. Discuss each 
of these hrieOy in relation to camping objectives. 

2. Suppose that your high school pupils requested a long week-end experience 
at a nearby outpost camp and ad.ed for leadership in planning for a group of 
fifteen hoys and fifteen girls. Outline some su^ested activities and planning 
procedures to be presented to their student camp cornmittee. 

3. Outline an informal six-hour orientation course for senior high school boys 
and girls who svill liave junior counselor jobs in a summer camp for children, 
ages 9-12 years. 

4. Discuss briefly each of the following camp sldlls and activities of the camp 
program: 

Camperafts (fire building. cooking. “sleepouts" and the like) 

Arts and crafts (basketry, woodcarving, sketching) 

Nature 

Music 

Caines and sports 
Dramatics 
Dancing 
Hiding 

Waterfront activities 
Camp library 

Private pursuits (opportunity for ‘‘irmei -directed” actWties) 

Special events (rainy days, campfire programs) 

Health and safely education 
Shared work 
Rebgious emphasis 

5. Most present-day camp programs have little challenge for teenagers. What 
changes in facilities and program would you suggest to appeal to teenage youth? 

Reading references 

1. Bookwalter, Karl W., and Bookwalter. Carolyn W.. Editors, Fitness for Sec- 
ondary School Youth (SVasHnglon: American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and RecreaHon. 1950), Chapter 4, “Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion Contribute to Fitness." 

2. National Association of Secondary School ftincipals, “Camping and Outdoor 
Education,” The BtiSrttn of the National Association of Secondary School Frin- 
cipals, May 1947. 
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3. Bums, G. P., “Camping and Outdoor Education, " Journal of Educational 
Sociology, May 1950. 

4. Carlson, Bejmold E., “Day Camping,” Camping Magazine, November 1018, 
pp. 1-8. 

5. Clark, James M., Public School Camping. California's Pilot Project in Outdoor 
Education (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952). 

8. Community School Camping, Lansing. Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1031. 

7. Cortell, Marie L., Camping tdlh Purpose (New York: Woman's Press, 1950). 

8. Holland, Barbara, “About Our Outdoor School*” Journal of Health, Physical 
Education and Becrcoiion, May-June 1955. 

9. Joint Committee of the N. E. A- Classroom Teachers and AAHPER Outdoor 
Education #3 of the Classroom Teachers Series (Washington: American Asso- 
ciation of Health. Physical Education and Recreation, 1956). 

10. Manley, Helen, and Drury. M. F.. Education Through School Camping (St. 
Loids: 'Tlie C. V. hlosby Company, 1952). 

U. htoBrido. Robert E., Camping at Mid-century (CMcago: American Camp* 
Ing Association, 1953). 

12. Mackintosh, Helen K.. Camping. Outdoor EipericncM (Washington: United 
States Government Printing OSice, 1947). 

13. Pumala, Edwin E.. “Secondary School Camping." California Journal of 
Secondary Education, hlay 1950. 

14. Smith, Julian W., “Adventure in Outdoor Education.” Journal of Health, 
Physical Education and Pecrcatlon, May.Junc 1955. 

15. Youth Love Thy Woods and Templed Hills. Lansing. Mich.: State Depart* 
raent of Public Instruction and Conservation, 1919. 


Sociol*recreational ocltYities 

Socialization Is one of the important potential outcomes of physical 
education. It is the process thnnigh which individual members of 
sodely learn the ways of the group, become functioning members, 
act according to its standards, ncccpl Ms rules, and in turn become 
accepted by the group. 

At adolescence, group thinking and feeling are prominent and we 
find that membership on teams or in organizations with rituals, sym* 
hols and rules of membership not only giv-es purpose and direcUon 
to adolescents but also forms Uie basis for unified team action and for 
judging the standard of individual and social conduct. 

Recreational activity is any activity that .supplies its ouii drive. 
The Interest and satisfaction is inherent in the activity in itself and 
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not in some ulterior reward such as financial gain or social prestige. 
The student paints a plctuie because of the sheer aesthetic pleasure 
and satisfaction involved or joins a noon-hour coed volleyball game 
with no conscious motive in mind but the pleasure of motor activity 
in a game under a blue st)'. 

Coeducational planning of social-recrcalioiial activities, commit- 
tee work, acting ns host or hostess, and operating the noon-hour 
inivcrs usually fall to students under the guidance of physical edu- 
cation teachers. These opportunities to foster good social altitudes 
and to increase the social efficiency and therefore the mental health 
of }'oung people through experience in social affairs and group 
activities are somewhat unique to those teachers. 

A few generalizations concerning these follow: 

1. Seventh and eighth graders are often self-conscious and shy 
in coeducational games. Activities may be started uith double lines 
or circles with boys and girls separate but on the same teams. As 
tlie team spirit develops, self-consciousness disappears and single 
circles with boys and girts joining hands becomes accepted \s*itliout 
confusion. 

2. Corecreational noon-hour programs in table tennis, volleyball, 
arcliery, shufileboard, dart baseball, l) 0 .v hockey, and social dancing 
are normally welcomed. 

3. Stunt nights, picnics, splash parlies, square dancing, mixer 
games, skating parties, progressive parties, scavenger and treasure 
hunts, and “ice breaker” parties arc illustrative of school-centered 
recreation activities in which physical education teachers may give 
guidance and leadership for moral character, ideals, and high social 
standards. These latter personality attributes arc learned only in 
groups to whiclv an individual liclongs and, of course, with the 
proper setting and under competent and desirable leadership. 

4. Although all students should be urged to play and be given 
the opportunity, the physical iUiterates who have never developed 
even the minimum of sldlls liave to Icam to play. The physical edu- 
cation teacher should be aware of what is liappening to many 
American children brought up on moWes, radio, and teleWslon, 
which demand fairly simple sensory responses and deny der'elop- 
ment of expressive, dynamic, cooperative recreational sldlls which 
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can give health, tone and color to their lives long after their school 
days are over. 

The function of the physical education and school recreation 
programs is not primarily to amuse and to entertain students but to 
give guidance and development to human personality. Teachers 
should endeavor to develop in young people the inner resources 
(interests and shills) for constructive recreation which one does not 
buy vvith cash. 

Discussion 

1. Sug^t iJie organization and activity program of noon-hour recreation for 
a consmidated rural school (grades 7-12) of 500 pupils, the great majority of 
whom leave the school by bus at 3:80 PNf. 

2. You me in a high school (grades 9*12) where you have no coaching respon* 
sibillties but ore airector of the bop’ club, which is under sclwol control and 
functions in a nearby building that wtu formerly an elemcntaiy school. Tlie 

f Iris' physical education teaclicr functions in a similar capacity for the girls. 

Ian a program jointly to meet the sodal-recreation needs of the students. (Note: 
the buudlng Is avaJJablo every afternoon from 3>3 PM and h\-D evenings 7*9 PM 
and oil day on Saturdays. ) 

8. Discuss the possibilities of sodal-recreation activity in relation to some aspects 
of the coeducational intramural program. 

Reading references 

I. Allen, Catherine, Fun for rarlfcs arul Fro^ram (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956). 

2. Athletic Institute. The Recreation Program (Chicago: 1954). 

3. DePew, Arthur, The Cokesbmij Came Book (Nashville: Cokesbuiy 'Press, 
1939), 

4. DePew, Artlior, The Cokeshury Parity Book (NatJivjlJe; AbbiogJon-Cokesbujy 
Press, 1046). 

5. Edgren, Harry D., and Regnler, E. II, Fun toUh the FainHy (Cliampaign, 
llL’oois; Stipes Pttbllshlng Company, 195S). 

6. Eisenberg, Helen and Larry, The Pleaatire Cltest (Nashville: The Parthenon 
Press, 1919), 

7. Eisenberg, Helen and Lany, The Oumibat of Tun {Kevr York; Assodalhn 

Press, 1958). 

8. Eraser, P., and Young, E., A Treasury of Camss. Quizzes and Puzzles (New 
Yoti-j Crossett and Dunlap, Inc, 1947). 
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9. llatbin, E. 0., The Fun F.ncyclupeiia {Nashville; Ahlimgton-Ctiheslniry 
Press, 1944). 

10. Hinclman, Darwin A., Handbook of Active Camet (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. Inc.. 1051). 

11. Jenny, John, Inirodtictlon to necrcatlon Fducallon (riiiladelplila: W. B. 
Saunders and Company, 191S). 

12. Kraus, Biehard, Becreation Lfoiler* Ifuntli>ook (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1033). 

13. Mason, B. S., and Mitchell, E. D., T/mj Tbeonj of Plaij (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1948). 

14. National Becrcatlon Association. Afiicri and Simple Sipjarc Donre* 

(New York: 1937). 

15. National Becreation Association, rortics A*X (NesvY'ork: 1914). 

10. Bohtbough, Lynn, Handy I and II (Delaware, Ohio: Cooperative Recrea- 
tion Sen’ice). 

17. Splcee, Dorothy, Parties for Younc Amcftcans (New York: Women's Press, 
1940). 

18. Vannier, Mayhelen, MelhodsandMaleriaUtn Itccrcation Lcadcrtlilp (Phil- 
adelphia; W. B. Saunders and Company. 1930). 

Body building 

BODY MECHANICS 

The proper relationship of body segments to each other in static 
positions and in dynamic movement is important to individuals as 
they perform their daily tasks of work arid play. To teach the 
students to stand, walk, sit, and perform daily tasks, sports, and 
play skills vvith eCiciency is an important function of physical edu- 
cation. Adequate units of instruction in good mechanical use of the 
body and in relaxation techniques must be taught by the phy'sical 
education instructor. Good muscle lone is an important basis for 
both good static and dynamic posture. Tlie kinesthetic sense in 
movement is important. Belter habits of good posture arc acquired 
as the awareness of correct movement is sensed by the individual. 
Fatigue, strain, and stresses evidenced by pains in parts of the body 
are frequently the result of inefBcient use of the body and muscu- 
lature that is unable to maintain proper alignment of body segments. 

Diagnosis and prescription is not llie function of the teacher in 
the more extreme cases. Corrective exercise should be prescribed 
individually by a competait physician. A well-trained physical edu- 
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cation teacher should be able to recognize cases of serious de^’^ntion 
from the normal static and movement patterns and should report 
suspicious cases to the parents, w-ho may be completely unaware of 
the students condition, and urge them to consult a competent physi- 
cian. Teachers should be able to supervise medically prcscribwl ex- 
ercises e.Tcept in extreme cases. An alert teacher who is constantly 
aware of movement habits of pupils can help to avoid or correct 
poor habits of posture. 

Some student objectives of llic unit in body mechanics might 
include the following: 

1. To strive for a good-looking jiguro or physique, 

2. To know what constitutes a well-proportioned 'and symmetri' 
cal body and to achieve it throu^i the application of learned 
skills. 

3. To develop tlie strength needed to cstabh’sh and maintain eor- 
reel relationships of tlie parts of iIk: Imdy. . 



4. To achieve good alignment of body parts In both static and 
dynamic use of the body. 

5. To be able to relax and to recognize tlic difference between 
tension and relaxation. 

6. To conserve energy and lessen fatigue. 

7. To learn specific exercises for tlie increase of muscle tone. 

8. To develop habits of movement that arc graceful, cfiicient, and 
effective. 

9. To apply tlie knowledge acquired to daily living. 

A few important principles and teaching suggestions are noted: 

1. We should not be afraid of conditioning exercises for all. Witli 
girls it may be true that they need to be motivated to develop good 
muscle tone without which good body mechanics and posture cannot 
be attained. There may be some fear in many girls that tliey will 
lose their femininity if they participate in an exercise program. It is 
important for botli boys and girls to rccogruze that better appearance 
results when weight is distributed evenly and when the total align- 
ment is correct. The desire to be altracUvc in appearance is a strong 
motivator. 

Class time in physical education is often loo limited, which re- 
quires that a series of exercises be used for all. Make sure tliat Uie 
series of exercises used includes exercise for all Important muscle 
groups. Students and teacher can explore tlic many exercises de- 
vised for various parts of the body and cooperatively develop a 
series tliat may be given an appealing name such as “Slim-trim 12” 
or “Boilermaker Special.” A graded scries of several exercises is for 
some an interesting project: a mild series (red), a more difficult 
group of exercises (white), an advanced series (blue). 

2. An understanding of good body mechanics and tlie desire to 
strengthen certain muscles by exercises are of first importance. After 
the exercises arc taught and the students know how to do them 
correctly, they may be given a mimeographed sheet witli stick 
figures illustrating the exercises learned. This sheet may contain 
many different exercises for strengthening foot muscles or correc- 
tion of foot difficulties, kyphosis, lordosis, release of tension and 
, like remedial defects, and tlie exercises suggested by the physician 
for a particular student can be checked on the sheet. Since daily 
practice is desirable, it might be suggested that students post this 
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list in their bedrooms and devote a slmrt period to daily practice of 
those exercises designed to overcome their weaknesses, 

3. Tlie art of relaxation (instruction in which should have l)ecn 
given in the elementary grades) is based on physiological methods 
and should be a part of the physical educators professional equip- 
ment. The Icclmiqucs of rchuation arc learned tlirough instruction 
and practice just as arc tlio skills of tennis and golf. Hypertension is 
a peculiar but preventable American disease. 

Tension or rcla-xation in the shoulder joint is usually on indication 
of Uio same condition in other parts of the body. A simple test can 
be used for students cheeking cacli oilier. This may prove a good 
device for motivating students.” 

4. To get students to sec themselves as others see tliein, candid 
movie sliots taken of students in action and when unau'aro of the 
photographer arc helpful iu motivating sclf-dircclion after Inslnio 
tion in body mechanics and fundamental movement. Silhouette 
photograplis at Uic beginning and end of the body mechanics unit 
are also helpful, chiedy for purposes of motivating rather than of 
objective evaluation. A teacher’s subjective rating of posture is not 
entirely adequate. Several possible and more adequate techniques 
arc suggested.” 

5. Be aware of cnviroimvcntal factors such a$ defective school 
and homo lighting, sagging beds, inaliiutrilion, defective hearing or 
seeing, improper shoes, improper school and home seating, and 
habits such as sitting or standing on one foot, which place strain In 
asymmetrical position and have Oicir negative effects on l>ody .dign- 
incut. 

C. Motivaliou by evidence of improvement and encouragement 
by Uic instructor is imperative. McnUil altitudes and motor altitudes 
arc correlated. Hence, applied mental hygiene is most impoftant- 

7. Body mechanics can .lud sliould be related to other scliool 
subjects, such as clothing and food units of the home economic de- 
partment. Likewise, interesting relationships are to be foimd in 
botlj the art and dramatics departments. 

8. Body mtch.im'cs is not a seasonal activity as are some of the 
sports units. Students should !» motivated to improve their mow- 


I’urdue Umverwiy Staif I’liyUial EJutaU"* Women, Sy Ual>«i f« Boity >lr- 

1954. Se« Appmdic A. 

“St. CUJv* Skolt anJ EaJicr CutOrflfc-o tu fUIutitton (St. 

LouUs nw C V. Stoiby Ca, 10.^0). 22J-£i9. 
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merit skills in all sports activities. A “fix-it clinic” can be a success, 
if students are encouraged to come for individual help and guidance 
in their posture problems. 

9. As far as possible, students needing remedial physical edu- 
cation should participate in the regular physical education program 
with their peers, but since adequate individual guidance is not pos- 
sible in regular classes, some special classes may have to be formed 
so tliat adequate help can be given. 

10. Boys and girls at this stage of development are most sensitive 
to being different and need the strongest motivation and encourage- 
ment to develop a mental attitude of self-help toward remediable 
defects. 

One of the major problems of physical education teachers, who, 
like all teachers, iiav,e heavy teaching schedules, is to make special 
provisions for the 15 or less per cent of the pupils wlio need special 
and additional instruction in body mechanics. This is especially true 
when each individual must have a special prescription. 

Ail boys and girls need to understand what good body alignment, 
efficient movement, and proper rcIa.xation techniques arc, not only 
for themselves but also for tlte guidance of their own children in the 
future. 

We have a special responsibility here as our leaching colleagues 
often remind us as they watch our pupik “sashay,” swagger, or walk 
across the graduation stage in a w-ell-poiscd gait to accept their 
diplomas. 

ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATIO.N 

Tlie fact that physical educaUon is intended to serve all students 
and not merely those physically capable of participating in any and 
all activities poses administrative and teaching problems. The health 
of a child's body should be of as much concern to the school as the 
education of his intellect 

The term adapted physical education was selected by a pro- 
fessional committee, tlie members of which felt that terms such as 
remedial and corrective or individual carried some stigma and were 
not liked by the students so classified in physical education classes. 

“Adapted physical education is a diversified program of develop- 
mental activities, games, sports, and ihytlims, suited to the inter- 
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csts, capacUics, and limitations of students with disabilities who may 
not safely or successfully engage in unrestricted participation in 
the vigorous activities of the general physical education program." 

Rather than excusing pupils, every effort should he made to adapt 
Uie program to meet the needs of students. In the ease of students 
unable to participate fully, tho development of attitudes of confi* 
dcncc and social security toward participation in certain recrea- 
tional sports is the major educational goal. 

Tlic following principles' and mclliods should be considered; 

1. The physician should always determine the physical condition 
of tlic student and judge tlie suitability of the activity offered in 
terms of this condition. He should !>c supplied with a standard form 
indicating Uic actual tj^ies of physical education activities available 
in Ute school program and listed under tlucc separate headings, (a) 
strenuous, (b} moderate, and (c) mild, and requested to check* 
those that he approves for tho student in question. A space for 
approval of tlic parents might also appear on lids form, which 
should l)c filed in tho school ofBcc. 

2. All students arc untitled to physical education experiences that 
are adapted to tlicir capacities and limitations and that will lead to 
optimum development. 

Feelings of inferiority, frustration, and social rejection are 
often strong in youth unable to participate fully; tlierefore, imder* 
standing, cncouragcmc/jt, and “building up Ujo ego" become an 
important task of physical education tcacljcrs. 

4. Tlie adapted program should be psychologically as well as 
physically sound. Wherever possible, the handicapped pupils should 
not bo segregated by Uieinsclvcs from Uie regulan. For example, 
mbe the groups wherever possible as in arcljcty, dart throwing, 
horseshoe pitching, shufllcboard, swimming, and like activities, 
Where some of the handicapped a«i expert in certam skills, suds as 
rope spinning or bait casting, liave them teach some of tlie regular 
students. Cardiac cases can become excellent square dance callers 
or give leadership In social-recrcational games or table games such 
as bridge or chess. 

5. Maximum growth and development of all students witiu'n tlie 
limits of their disabilities means special physical education to meet 

1* American AiSDCfaUon for ffcahit, Physical E^ucaUon and RecreaUon. Com- 

onUeo on Adapted Physical Education, Tho Sourrud, April 1052, p. 15. 
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special needs. Tliis involves considerations of students with one 
limb missing, functional and organic cardiac disturbances, func* 
tional and structural foot disorders, hernia, respiratory disturbances, 
partial vision, and other deviations from the normal. 

6. For all students in these categories, try to introduce activities 
that tlie disabled may perform as effectively as their classmates. 

7. Make special efforts to assure recognition of the handicapped 
students’ successes. 

8. Consider some of the following activities and see if they might 
be introduced: 


Archery 
Badminton 
Bait casting 
Bag punching 
Basket shooting 
Bowling 
Box hockey 
Chess 
Checkers 

Clog and tap dancing 
Croquet 
Dart baseball 
VoUeybaU 


Football passing for accuracy 

Coif driving and putting 

Horseshoe pitclung 

bTcwcomb 

Riding horseback 

Rope climbing 

Rope spinning 

Sailing 

ShufJleboard 

Simple swimming water stunts 
Table tennis 
Tctlicr ball 
Quoits 


Adolescent boys and gixb arc notably conceraed with the struggle 
for autonomy and demonstrating their independence. Even for the 
normal boy and girl, striking an acceptable balance between se- 
curity on one hand and independence and satisfying modes of self- 
expression on the other is not a simple probl^. For the handi- 
capped student, the problem in achieving and maintaining this 
balmce is much more difficult since he is limited in his ability to 
cope with many environmental forces tliat impede progress toward 
independence .The physical education teacher, as a menial hygienist, 
will therefore teach motor, soda], and other skills that will be 
highly valued by the student’s peers and will provide experiences 
capable of leading to the development of new interests on the part 
of the handicapped. 

Lastly, as a guidance teacher, he will help pupils develop the 
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ability to establish worthwhile and suitable goals for themselves and 
to plan on how these may be acliievcd. 

Discussion 

1. Dcsicu a set o! twelve proj^sslsc cofldiUuning exercises adaptable to waltz 
time, taking na more than ten minutes, and involving all muscle groups impor- 
tant to good posture and condrUoning. 

3. How would you proceed to get your doss properly dispersed on the gym- 
nasium floor for tlie above? 

3. Outline a spcciHc program designed to give your pupils good |x)slure. NVliat 
ore the criteria of good posture? 

-i. \Vlut specific remedial exercises have been suggested by specialists for: 

a. Round upper back and kyphosis? 

b. Kyphoiottiosis? 

c. I<ord<uli? 

dL Weak abdominal >vall? 

0 . Scoliosis {e.g., a total “C" curve left)? 
f. Flat and pronated feet? 

5. Wliat Is tlio relation of this aspect of iIm physical education program and tbo 
policy uid counseling concerning period excuses for girls during their menstrual 
periods? 

0. Suggest the kinds of activities that ought to be made avoilabto (with ap- 
provolof the pliysician) to students dassifled as follows: 

a. Cardiacs 1) organic 2) /unctional. 

b. Amputees (one arm mis^e). 

c. Amputees fono leg missing)’ 

d. Polio (legs). 

e. Inguinal Ticmia. 

f. Respiratory disturbance. 

7. Make a list of activities tliat could be used os clfcctive motivators for acquir- 
ing and maintaining good body alignmcnC 
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JntromuroJ orgamzafion and actMties 

Tlic rebtively brief time Uial sliidcnts are active in a physical edu- 
cation class should be used for instruction. The pli)’sical education 
class should be considered something more than a rch'ef or recrea- 
tion period, although these dements are present in a well-conducted 
class. The ph)'sical education class is the place for conscious plan- 
ning and control of experiences leading to specific objectives— objec- 
tives tliat are carefully defined. 

Tlio intramural program represents a kind of cxtraclass activity 
actually taking place on school property and at some time otlier 
than tlie instructional period in physical education. It sjjppJenienls 
and complements the instructional program by providing additional 
opportunity to develop functional skills, increase the number of 
mutual friendships, provide something worthwhile to do in leisure 
time, create group loyalty, and provide additional opportunity to 
extend the development of interests and skills initiated in the regu- 
lar class period. More specifically, the values of good intramural 
program are: 

1. U encourages Uic growth of interest in beneficial recreational 
activities. 

2. It permits participation in wholesome competition and at Uio 
some time encourages student participation in cooperative plan- 
ning and team work. 

3. It provides Uic opportunity for practicing good citizenship and 
fulfillment of the slogan “A team for every boy and girl and 
every boy and girl on a team.” 

4. It encourages the development of lasting friendships. 

5. It helps secure intelligent followership. 

0. It encourages the process of psj'diolog/cal weaning or self- 
dependence so important to tire adolescent. 

7. U well admiaisler^, it senes to awaken greater interest in the 
instruction of the regular physical education class. 

8. It develops the "give and take" altitude so essential to good 
sportsmanship. 

9. It has potentials for developing fuller cooperation between the 
homo and the school. 

10. It has potentials for promoting more successful adjustment to 
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society tlirough encouraging the development of personality and 
character. 

11. It provides additional informal contacts of teachers and students 
and hence provides a basis for more effective counseling. 

GENERAL PRlNCirLES 

1. The direction and supervision of the program should be tlie re- 
sponsibility of a physical education teacher who is not, at tlic time, 
coaching a specific sport. In a large school where several activities 
arc in progress at the same time, one or more staff assistants arc de- 
sirable in addition to student assistants. 

2. Pupils should share the responsibility in the planning, develop- 
ment, and managing of the program and participate actively in 
establishing policies, rules, and procedures by representing their 
fellow students on an intramural council- This implies the develop- 
ment of a constitution or polity and procedures guide. 

3. Representation on the council of the grade or liomc room rather 
than the individual or team activity serves all interests, prevents 
bias and favoritism in the direction of one or two favored activities. 

4. The intramural program should bo based essentially on the 
physical education program, follow the seasonal instruction in activi- 
ties taught in the physical cducaUon classes. 

5. Adequate health cxamioalions, first aid, and routine emergency 
procedures for care and prevention of injuries should be assumecL 

6. The program should be a part of tlic physical education pro- 
gram and financed by tlic school authorities with a minimum of 
student fees from participants. 

7. The organizational or competing units should be natural units 
as far as possible. The home room represents such a unit with con- 
siderable social integration— one in which tliere arc some organiza- 
tional bonds of loyalty, common goab, and mutual understanding. 

Physical education class units as bases are also rather natural units 
for intramural competition; they motivate the class work and result 
in improved pupil-teacher relations. 

If classes are used, the freshmen and sophomores should function 
in one league, the juniors and seniors in another, in order to decrease 
the gap in maturity and body structure between the competing 
teams. 
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8. Vanity alJJcIfS wKh at least some supenisfon of a teacher 
may serve as s olmUecr coaches of tcanu. 

9. All teams should ho c(|uatcd for competition as far as jxissible. 
After iho total number of teams to play is determined, the corre- 
sponding niiinbcr of captains may bo elected by the entire group. 
These captains may then get together in the presence of a teadier 
and choose teams until cverj' boy or girl belongs to a team which 
selects its oum name or color. With rotating choice using Uie shuttle 
system (With four captains, the fourth chooser would get two 
choices in succcsion and then tlic lliird, second, respectively, would 
cadi chooso one player. Ttic Hrst chooser would select two. and so 
on), the trams svill be faiiiy equal if tlic captains knosv their players 
well. In all'school events, such as a school trad: and field day, it is 
highly desirable, for Increased participation and to equalize com- 
petition, to classify students in terms of maturity and body structure 
by a fonnuU that will permit five or sis distinct categories of stu- 
dents for each event.” Simple and valid schemes for classifying girls 
arc less susceptible to fonmilizatfon. 

10. Students who have passed tlio practical and written tests on 
Uic rules may become eligible for the oflicial's dub and servo as 
intramural oitidals. 

11. Tlic most suitable liino for intramural activities is from 3-6 in 
the afternoon, but noon hours, Saturday mornings, and special sports 
days arc also {Xjssibilities. 

12. The l)'pcs of activities should represent a balairce between 
team and individual sports, purely recreational activities, and very 
active and less active sjwrts. Tlic program should be flexible enough 
and have variety enough to meet the needs of all from the very 
aclivo to fho restricted student 

13. Although motivation should come from the satisfaction of 
playing— "sports for sport’s salco"— some tyj>e of point system for 
individual and group scoring Is often employed. Tlie emphasis is 
strong on participation but docs recognize excellence and penalizes 
forfeiture under this plan. The following simple system is an ex- 
ample of several used: 

'*Tot Ijovi llio MtCJoy Cl4Sslfic«tJwi Index (20 age -f 0 ticlgtil wclglit), 

Qiarlcx Jl. McCloy and Noniu D. Young. Test* and McmiremcnU in Ucaltlt 

iind Phydotl Eituaillon. See At>pendli K. j 
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Team Co7npetition Meet Competition 

25 points for championship team 6 points any first place 
10 points for team winning each *4 points any second place 
contest 3 points any third place 

5 points for team losing each 2 points any fourth place 
contest 5 points participating 

Intramural directors feel that such a system motivates the total 
programj stimulates constant and varied interest and participation 
in activities, and serves as a sound basis for awards. 

14. In the motivation and promotion of the program the following 
have been found to be helpful; 

a. Colorful and up-to-date bulletin boards in school halls and 
home rooms. 

b. Intramural handbook. 

c. School and local paper publicity. 

d. Sports clinics 

15. The following types of tournaments, described in any book 
dealing with intramurals, are most commonly u.ced: 

a. Olympic meet (One afternoon. Good for track and field, 
swimming or g)TnnasUcs.) 

b. Straight elimination (Quickest but emotionally unsatis- 
factory to those eliminated early.) 

c. Double elimination (Gives teams a second chance. Each 
team plays at least twice.) 

d. Consolation tournament (Losers in first round are matched 
in the second round, the losers of second round play in 
both brackets are matched in the third round, and play 
continues until the champion and the winners of the Tosers” 
bracket arc detennined.) 

e. League or percentage plan round robin. 

f. Ladder (Each competitor challenges a competitor in a 
rung above his own. Good lor dual activities like tennis, 
golf, horseshoes.) 

g. Fijramid (Names arc arranged in rows with one at the 
top, two in the second row, three in the third and so on. 
Any player may challenge anotlier player in his row. If he 
wins he may challenge a player in tlie row immediately 
above and if he wins he exchanges places with the loser.) 
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l*ROCIL\5l OF ACTIVITIES 

Fewer well-administered activities arc better than an over-ambi- 
tious program that is poorly administered. Dual and individual 
sports should be emphasized both in the instructional program of 
physical education and in the intramurals for 11th and 12lli graders 
rather than in the 7th, Slli, and 9tli grades. 


Suggested acUcUies for boys 


Fall 

Wiii/er 

Touch football 

Basketball 

Soccer 

Swimming 

Specdball 

Wrestling 

Cross-country 

Indoor track 

Swimming 

Handball 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Golf 

Bowling 

Six-man football 

Apparatus stiinU 

Horseshoes 

Skating 

Coif 

\Vatcr basketball 
Table tennis 
Badminton 


Spring 

Track and held 

Softb.'ili 

Baseball 

Tennis 

Archery 

Horseshoes 

Swimming 

Golf 

Badminton 


Suggested dclicitics for girls 


Fall 
Archery 
Tennis 
Soccer 
Speed ball 
Horseshoes 
FieJdhaJJ 
Dtxk tennis 
Outdoor volleyball 
Field hochey 


Winter 
Volleyball 
Tumbling 
Deck tennis 
Modem donee 

(group competition) 
Badia'mlon 
Free throwing 
lee skating 
Roller skating 
Swiininiug 
Nine-court basketball 
Bowling 


Spring 
Softball 
Tennis 
Play d.iy 
Horseshoes 
Swimming 
Archciy 
Deck tennis 
Paddle tennis 
Outdoor vollc^lull 
Golf 

Track and field 
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Coeducational intramurals 

Volleyball, Table tennis, Badminton, Box hockey, Bowling, Golf, 
Skating, Bike hikes. Square dancing. Swimming, Horseshoes, Soft- 
ball, Captain ball. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SPORTS FOR GIRLS 

The general aims and objectives of sports for girls and women 
are not fundamentally different from those for boys and men. In 
fact, the spirit of the slogan of the National Section for Girls’ and 
Women’s Sports of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation might well be adopted by the boys and 
men as well. This slogan states, "Tlje one purpose of atliletics for 
girls and women is the good of those who play.” 

Sports and games under this code do not emphasize gate receipts, 
profit, or exhibitionism. Rather, sports and games under this code 
emphasize the goals of health and education. 

The girls’ athletic association organization in most states and in 
most schools gives major attention to the intramural program. 

It should be the objective of all concerned to make this program 
a vital one, in which every girl of the school is interested and in 
which all are participants. If one major objective of the school is to 
help students to develop leisure time skills for adult living, it is 
through the intramural sports program Uiat this must be done. If 
every girl is to be served, a broad program of activities must be 
offered. Since the regular class instruction period may not be long 
enough for adequate instruction it is often necessary to teach basic 
skills or to include advanced skills in intramural pretoumament 
schedules. 

A great variety of tournaments should bo included in the program 
rather than limiting each activity to an elimination touroamenL 
Ladder and round robin tournaments can in many instances serve 
a better purpose, for this program should be recreational even 
though it is usually thought of as a competitive sports program. Stu- 
dents should engage in it voluntarily and the experiences they have 
should be fun. 

The intramural program should not be completely separate from 
the recreational program. It should include recreational activities of 
a less strenuous nature such as table tennis, deck tennis, and bowl- 
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Ing, and it should be the aim of every teacher to encourage girls to 
Icam and participate in a variety of activities. 

Afost leaders io physical education do not recommend interschool 
competition for girls, but they recognize the value and encourage 
the use of play days in whldr girls from tlie several schools play 
together on the same team, not working for a scJiool championship 
but rather emphasizing tlie fun of playing together. Sports days, io 
which members of the same group play on a Icani and compete 
against other homogeneous groups, liave value abo and perhaps give 
students a more satisfying experience because tliey play wiUi a 
group with whom tliey have practiced. Tlicse two play experiences 
could well enriclr tlie school intramural program. Both can effec- 
tively be used as all school play or sports days. 

Tlie girls’ atliletic or recreation association organization in most 
stales and In most schoob gives major attention to the intramural 
program. 

Discussion 

1. Draw on oreonlzatioa cliart for the admtnUualion of on iutiamural program 
in a four-year high school of 2,000 students. Indicate tlio cooperative ortongo- 
ments between Ino boys’ and girb' departments in intromurals. 

2. Draw an orgaoizaUan diart lor a consolidated six-year high school of 500 
pupils. 

3. Suggest the organization of an inlramural program for girls under tlio leader- 
sliip oT ihe girls' allilctic association within tlie school. 

4. Discuss the pros and cons of awards end trophies witii respect to their effects 
on attitudes and carry-over values, lluw w'oultf you answer a student, in whom 
you aro cncoura^g partidpatioo. who asks, ’’What do I get if 1 win?" 

5. Set up a panel in the class for discussing the merits or demerits of a point 
^stem. 

0. You teach in a consolidated scliool In a rural area wltero SO per cent of tlic 
students go homo by bus at 3:30 but have a fairly generous staggered lunch 
period. Indicate wliat might bo dono at noon hour for (a) Intrainurals and 
(b) corccrcatiooaf actin'ties. 

7. Draw up and diagram a double eUmlnatkin toumaincnt for eight teams. 

8. Indicate llieusoof aladder (DumamenttapyTOmid tournament. 

0. How would you s<'C up a ruunJ roblo tauTRarnent so that sil teams have an 
cijual waiting period between games? 

10. Set up a panel in the class that wiQ come out witli tpecsSe prindpks for 
intromurals under each of the followmgltcadingi: 
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a. Philosophy and objectives. 

b. Departmental organization. 

c. Adininistrathc rcsponsibililict. 

d. Units for competition. 

c. Methods of equating competition. 

f. The time for inlnunurals. 

g. Tlie program of activities. 

h. The point system. 

i. Aw'ards ana recognitions. 

j. Rules and regidations (eligibility, forfeits, and so forth). 

k. Organization for competition (^'pcs of tournaments, and so forth). 

11. Draw up a plan for an ail-school play day; a spurts day, 
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FOUNDATIONS OF MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION 



The importance of the ccaluation or appraisal of the work 
of the stJiool is not always rcalisal. Unfortunately, the 
customs of the past Itave given most of us a wrong 
conception of the purposes of examinations arul tests. 
think of them os the basis for grading pupils, as the 
means of determining promotion or failure, but these arc not 
the significant purposes of an adequate testing program. 

. . . Evaluation is imfHfrtant in the modem school as a 
meaiu of discovering the points at which individual 
pupds need assistance. , . . Evaluation is also 
bnportanl as a means of discovering the effectiveness 
of the school program Usdf. 

■ -RaU'JI W. Ti'LOi 
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Measurement and evaluation in teaching 


ODjccm'ES STEM FiioM llic plii'losophy 
underlying the educational program, but 
unless physical education objectives really 
mako a difference in what wo do os 
tcaclicrs their fonnulation is simply a 
waste of time. As we change our objectives 
or values, we develop nerv skills in 
teaching. Wo eliminate the many discrepancies 
between our physical educ.ation objectives 
and our tcacliing practices by learning to relate 
our goals moro closely to the methods 
of reaching (hem. Wo cannot mention 
one goal and attain it by teaching for 
somclhiug else. 


You Itave becorm a jJiytical educatitm Iraelter on a hlg^t uitool /<JC<Jry. tlte 
ntembert of ttliich Mieve lltat praenl educational measurementi, bated on 
tetU that discover Itous mucit informatloa pupd* can reeali and tchat tkdl l/ury 
etJiibn in the g,ymnasium, an no /oncer adti^uate. These leachert fctl lhat 
such limited techniques are not satlsfaftory meant for evaluating^ the wwi. 
either fn pltysical eaucatlon or in itte classroom. 

The evaluolion committee hat osled you to hit dearly the objeciket of your 
pht/iieal education pregrom and *o;;gci< wiffltti b'j uhich you tsould evaluate 
the progrest of students in the direction of achieving tUte oltleclivet. 
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Voundations of measurement and evaluation 


If present measurements do not provide evidence of the degree to 
which pupils are attaining the ^ak of good physical education, the 
tests are not valid means of measuring tlie results of our teaching. 
No educational process can be adequately evaluated without evi- 
dence based on true educational measurements. For this, we need 
to improve our tools and techniques by broadening our concept of 
the nature and purpose of these measurements. For example, we 
speak continuously about sportsmanship and its importance as an 
educational objective, but how do we determine the degree to 
which the social behavior of our students is changing in the direc- 
tion of better sportsmanship? 

Meaning of measurement 

Objectives represent the directions in which wc seek changes in 
pupil growth, development, and behavior. Measurement deals with 
quantity, with the determination of amount, which becomes its 
principal focus. How much docs tbc pupil know? With how many 
pounds of pressure can he grip the hand dynamometer? How far or 
high can be jump? \Vhat is his time in the 300-yard run? 

Measurement indicates the amount of change with respect to 
these attributes and is confined to the testing of rather distinct and 
limited changes with its objective techniques and raetliods. We 
measure where we can, appraise and judge where we cannot; but 
wc always strive to measure, realizing that good evaluation depends 
upon precise and varied measurement superior to any that now 
exist. 

Although it is true that measurements are the raw data for 
evaluation, the two terms are not sj’nooymous. 

Meaning of evaluation 

Evaluation has a broader connotation than measurement. As physi- 
cal education teachers we want to appraise or evaluate the conse- 
quences of our teaching efforts. We are interested in the quality of 
our products (students) and in the nature and direction of the 
changes taking place within them. Tliese changes encompass a 
wide range of human activity— actions, achievements, and attitudes 
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—and not merely the prescribed faiowicdge that pupils memorize, 
for education is more than tlie retention of subject matter. 

Evaluation is not interested in segregating parts of the personality 
for study because a person is more than the test results of an in- 
creasing number of abilities. Evaluation is a process of stock-taking. 
As we see pupils developing in physique, strength, and skill, in 
social attitudes and emotional maturity, in ideas about themselves 
and the world around them, wc ask in terms of accepted values, “Is 
this good growtli and development?" 


CoviMiw Sna lli^h ScJiMiC 
Wcit Smd, Wiueajiin 



Fcrsonol growth with physical gro\vth 


Appraisal of all outcomes of learning, both quantitative and quali- 
tative, is included in the concept of evaluation. How do sve deter- 
mine the direction of Uie development of the pupil with respect to 
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such so>calIcd intangibles as understanding, appreciation, attitudes, 
social skills, or a sense of values? Still better, let us ask, “What do 
students do when lliey get along with their peers? ^Vllat do students 
do when they achieve status in tlic group? flow docs a student 
learn to make sound generalizations and draw conclusions from 
data?” 

Evaluation is not based solely on the mastery of subject matter- 
on knowledge and skill— but on tlic total growlli and development 
of boys and girls. Fcrsonality is not a summation of traits but a fife 
evolving as a whole in whlclt each act is related to some purpose or 
goal of which tlic individual may or may not be entirely aware. 

If physical education is merely the trade of giving people exercise 
or the development of a few skills (important as Uicsc arc) rather 
than the profession of true education, it hardly justifies its place in 
the total school curriculum. 

Teachers of physical education should help boys and girls map 
their respective ways in terms of the outcomes of the health ex- 
amination, the coiucious goals and purposes of the student, their 
strength, skill, and organic fitness, their personality needs, and any 
other information available, 'flie cvalualion of physical education 
practices must bo in terms of their effects. 

Does it seem absurd of Ute physical education teacher to be ask- 
ing the pupil, “What does the present situation mean to you in terms 
of your desires and hopes for the future? What are your long-range 
motives or purposes and goals in life?” 

Measurement involves the collection, recording, and interpreta- 
tion of certain quantitative data, such os blood pressure, basal 
metabolism, weight, djmamic strength, reaction time, and the like. 
It reveals how much tlie pupil has changed, how s killf ul he has 
become, bow much he has learned. These measurements are the 
raw data for evaluating or appraising the quality of change in indi- 
viduals. Quality implies a value judgment (excellent, go^ fan, or 
poor) about the development of certain characteristics of individual 
students as well as a value judgment about ways in which we im'ght 
manipulate the organization of learning experiences designed to 
meet the special needs of these indivtdu^s. 

Human personality is cxrxedin^y complex. Our task is not an 
easy one. Evaluation prosidcs guidance and direction in making 
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choices, in planning procedures, and in determining the nature of 
what should be the next step. 

A person reasons with data (facts or principles upon which infer- 
ences are based). We now turn to the possible sources of data for 
better evaluation and guidance, the ultimate function of which is 
tlie development of the student’s own capacity for self-judgment and 
self-guidance. 

Suggested tools for evaluation 

For evaluation, tools, techniques, or instruments are needed. These 
range from standardized tests to subjective judgments. Naturally, 
tlie nature of the stock-taking device or measuring rod will depend 
upon what we are trying to measure, appraise, or judge. Parents, 
pupils, taxpayers, and school administrators should insist upon 
results from a physical education program. To indicate results, some 
means of mcasuriDg tlie change in the status of pupils is imperative. 
Sometimes physical education programs are difficult to sell because 
the claims are difilcult to prove. 

We shall consider, in turn, the possibilities of evaluating the 
achievements of our previously stated objectives. * 

OIIC.VMC POWER 

Strength, endurance, cardiovascular efficiency, or general physical 
fitness in students is a fundamental goal for all physical education 
teachers. Actually, the most fundamental evaluation instrument in 
this category is an adequate liealtli examination, preferably by the 
family physician of the student Another means of evaluation is an 
appraisal of a student’s maturity and body structure in tlie form of 
classification tests for grouping students so that learning will be 
facilitated and that the attainable goals will be held before all stu- 
dents regardless of body type and maturity. Achievement scales 
based on these classifications develop interest in participation and 
motivate students toward individual and group effort and improve- 
ment. If the scales are equated (SO points in the scale in auy event 
is the average for that classification in that particular event) it is 
possible for the student and teacher to see readily his strengths and 

* See pages 
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weaknesses— good in atm sticnglh, poor in endurance, or fair in 
skill. 

CLASSiFYLNC DO^TS FOR ACiiiEVEMENT TESTS. Maturity and body 
structure are factors in wliich boys must be equated for acliieve- 
ment tests involving nonns. One such scheme involves the follow- 
ing procedures; 

1. The boy’s age is determined in years and months to the nearest 
month. 

2. Ills height is detennined to tlie nearest half inch. 

3. His weight is detennined to the nearest pound. 

4. After Uicsc measurements are secured, refer to the table of classi- 
fication, c.g., 

5. A boy’s age is 14 years and 10 months, his height is 6Vi inches, 
and his weight 136 pounds. 

6. ’The exponent for 14 years 10 months is 30. The exponent for 
613t is 29, and the exponent for 136 pounds is 22. *111656 ex- 
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ponents, 30, 29, and 22, total 81. We find from the tabic that the 
boy is in Class C and is expected to meet the standards listed 
for his class,' 

For administrative convenience classifying all boys at the begin- 
mng of tile scliool year is of tremendous assistance when intramural 
indoor and outdoor field days, ^-mnastic meets, and otlier forms 
of competition are held. Knowing liis classification, tlie student 
knows wliat events are open to his classification and fills out tlie 
entry blanks accordingl)’. Under such a scheme boys of equal ma- 
turity and body structure compete against each otlicr or test tliem- 
selves against norms for Uieir classification. 

Classification plan for secondary scliool boys’ 
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Exponent values 

Class (sum of exponents) 

F 69 and below 

E 70-74 

D 75-78 

C 79-82 

B 83-87 

A 88 and over 


The sample individual score card for a decathlon (ten events) 
indicates a selection of events involving testing the following muscle 
groups: 

1. Arm and shoulder girdle 

2. Abdomen and back 

3. Legs 

It also permits recording at three different intervals in order to 
appraise student progress. 

The table of standards for boys on pages 218-219 is of considerable 
value because it: 

1. Motivates participation and performance. 

2. Makes for more just and adequate evaluation of individual and 
group performance. 

3. Permits selection of events suitable to students' needs, interests, 
and capacities. 

4. Makes for safety and more effective teaching in that it equates 
boys for Individual and team competition and encourages self- 
testing in competition with ones past record. 

Cozens, Trieb, and Neilson* also serve as a source for scoring 
norms for six different classifications of boys for a total of thirty- 
two events. Since these are all equated in terms of comparable 
stores, th® sivident and itatbei may easily graph the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of the performer. This makes self-appraisal 
possible. Directions for all 32 events with the achievement scales 
may be found in the volume indicated. Directions for the events indi- 
cated in the standards for either boys or girls may be found in the 
source. 

*lbl4. 
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AaiiE\’EMi:N'T STANDAivDS Fon COILS. Classincatloii schemes and 
achievement scales for girls are on a less scientific basis. The follow- 
ing table of standards represents available evidence of satisfactory 
performance tliat may motivate students and guide teachers to in- 
crease gradually the intensity and duration of activity in order to 
develop both muscular and cardlo-rcspirator)' endurance. 


Table of standards for girls' tests ^ 


Rating 

Jump and 
reach 

Potato Race 

SoCfCT 

tlifotc-in 

(0-yardfree 

1 ttijle 

20-tjordfree 

ilijle 


IBS* 

234 

43' 

23.9 

114 

Superior 

or 


or 


or 

more 

less 

more 

less 

los 


IS* 

214 

47' 

20 

ll.Q 



to 

to 

to 

to 


ISH* 

23.4 

42' 

314 

13.9 


16 * 1 

254 

41' 

314 

144 

Good 

to 

to 

to 

to 



9* 

324 

24' 

47.9 

214 



3il 

23* 

45 

21.7 

Fair 


to 

to 




'h' 

344 

19' 

519 

23.9 



34.1 

IB' 

53 

24 

Poor 

or 


or 

or 

or 


less 

more 

less 

more 

more 


A.A.U. juTcion PHYSICAL FTTNEss AND pnoFiaENCY TESTS. In Order 
to provide incentives for boys and girls to improve their physical 
condition and to challenge them to greater motor proficiency, the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States has established certain 
standards of achievement and has made available certificates of 
achievement for successfully' passing six events in Uie proper age 
group. The A.A.U. states tliat *Thysical fitness tests will not in Ihem- 
seh'es make a boy or girl physically fit, but Uiey will provide the 
incentive and the challenge to them to improve their physical condi- 
tion once they have the courage to match Uiemselves against the 
standards and are brought face to face with their shortcomings.” 

These tests rightfijly acknowledge the fact tliat cardio-respiratory’ 
endurance cannot be built in youth without applying the principle 
of overload, represented here by the distance work in the continuous 
hike for distance or the walk and run. 

* U nite d States OSce of Educatioo, Plytieal Fitne** Through the Vkiory Corot. 

Washington. D. C.: Covenuoent rrintiDg Office, 1942. 






STANDARDS FOR A.A.U. JUNIOR PHYSICAL FITNESS TESTS 
Ecents numbered 1 to S are required; sclcd one addUkmaJ from numbers 6, 7, S, and 9 
BOYS 
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STANDARDS FOR Aj\.U. JUNIOR PHYSICAL FITNESS TESTS 
Events tittmbcrcd 1 to 5 are required: select one additional from numbers 6, i, 8, and a 
GIRLS 
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nuN-NiNc iiiai jump 

Tlie jump sluU be made over a bar resting on supports in sudi a manner Uut it can easily be displaced. The length 
of the rtm is unlimited. Tlie take-off for the jump must be made from one foot. The take-off ground about the jump 
must he level. 
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PENTATHLON sc»niNC aiAPT FOR HIGH soiooL BOYS. The problem 
of encouraging vigorous organic activity in Uie gymnasium to meet 
physiological needs and at tlie same time to provide challenge and 
hold psychological interest is somewhat diiBcult when one has 
numbers and limited space. Krackower faced this problem in a 
large ihrcc-year New York Ingh school, whicli enrolled only stu- 
dents of superior scholastic achievement The average age of tliese 
students upon graduation was 15-{- years. In general, tliey were be- 
low average in physical ability and strength. ® 

Tlie pentathlon served a two-fold function: 

1. It w*as an intramural athletic event in which the highest scores 
of the first ten (or any number desired) in each category were 
added for a team score. 

2, It was a means of classification. 

The categories were weight categories as follows: 

ilO pounds and under 
111-125 pounds 
over 125 pounds 

The rules wero fcNV and simple: 

1. Potato race— 3 blocks, to be run against lime (70 yards). Three 
small syooden blocks ate placed on the floor fivo yards apart in 
a line. A box is placed fivo yards from the starting line and five 
yards from the first block. At the signal, iho runner recovers 
each block, one at a time, and places it in Uie box. After placing 
the last block in tho box, ho returns to Uic starting line. All 
blocks must remain in the box to count. 

2. 30-second basketball-first shot from the foul line, ne.\t from 
any place on the floor. Object: to make as many baskets as 
possible in 30 seconds. 

3. Standing broad jump-two tries, count best jump. 

4. 20-yard dash-against time. 

5. Pull-ups— from liorizonta! bar. Overhand grasp. Start with 
straight-arm hand. Pull up until diin is over bar. Keep legs, 
straight, do not swing body. Return to straight hang after each 
pull-up. 

•Hyman Krackower, “A PcnUthloa Seoi»ig Chart Based on 10,650 Cases," 

Research Quarterly, May 19-13, p. 217. 
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The following scale and rules for conducting intramural and indi- 
vidual competition may be used as a basis for further experimenta- 
tion and for providing tentative standards from which one can de- 
velop his own scales based on similar age and weight groups. Tlie 
fact that it was based on such a large number of eases makes its 
norms exceedingly valid for the group for which it was intended. 
By tlie "lower’* school, the author refers to the tenth grade. 

a. Each contestant must compete in alt five (5) events, the same 
period, in the order listed on the scoring sheet 

6. Scoring: 

a. The scoring shall be on a point score basis and the scoring 
table will be posted on the g)'ninasium bulletin board. 

b. The points scored by each individual will be compiled after 
tire contest is closed. Each class should endeavor to have os large 
an entry as possible. 

c. After scores are compiled, the scores of the fifteen (15) con- 
testants who have the hlgltcst marks in each class arc added to- 
gether to obtain tlie class score. 

d. In addition to the scores of the highest fifteen contestants in 
each class, points will be an*ardcd equal to the percentage of tlio 
class that took part in the contest and completed all five events 
(i.e., if S3 per cent of the total class participates in Uie five events, 

83 points will be added to the total scored by the fifteen liigh 
scorers in that class, and the grand total sliall be the Official Class 
Score), 

7. Awards, or winners: 

The winners will be the five highest scorers in each weight di- 
vision of the upper school, and the three highest scorers in each 
weight division of the lower sdiool. The variation in the total of 
winners is made because of the difference in the total number of 
competitors in the lower and upper school, approximately 2 to 1 
ratio. 


SCORING CHART 

As indicated previously, the scoring chart was formulated on an 
accumulated total of 10,6W cases fa each of the five events. 

To insure a total with values from 0 to 100 per cent, the for- 
mula ^ was used. 
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SCOKINC CHAUT 
( liascci on 10,050 cases ) 


Eststs 


Per 

cent 

Polalo 

race 

(TO yards) 

30 second 
basketball 
goals 

SfcnJuig 
broad jump 
(inebes) 

Dash 

(fccon(/s- 

tenths) 

Pull-ups 

(over 

grasp) 

100 

12.S 

17 

lOS 

2.7 

13 

00 

12.6 


107 



93 

12.7 


100 

2.8 


97 

12.8 





90 1 

12.9 

16 

105 


12 

05 

13.0 





91 

13.1 


KM 



03 

13.2 


103 

2.9 


03 

13.3 

IS 




01 

13.-1 


102 


11 

00 

135 


101 



SO 

13.0 





SS 

J3.7 


100 

3.0 


S7 

13.8 


09 



SO 

13.9 

M 



10 

85 

UO 


OS 1 



Si 

11.1 


97 



S3 

11.2 



3.1 


82 

1-1.3 


96 


9 

81 

11.4 





50 

145 

13 

95 



79 

14.0 


94 



78 

14.7 



3.2 


77 

14.8 


93 



70 

14.9 

12 

92 


8 

75 

15.0 





7i 

15.1 


91 



73 

15J2 


00 

3.3 


72 

15.5 

11 




71 

15.-1 


80 



70 

15.5 





09 

15.6 


S8 



68 

15.7 


87 

3.4 


07 

15.S 
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SCORING CHART 


( Based on 10,650 cases ) 
Emvis 


Per 

cent 

Potato 

race 

(70 ijarth) 

30 second 
iMislietbaU 
goo Is 

S/o»ding 
jroad jump 
(indies) 

Dash 

(seconds- 

tenths) 

Pidi-u;)s 

(over 

grasp) 

00 

15.9 

10 

86 



&5 

16.0 


85 



61 

16.1 




0 

6.1 

16.2 



3.5 


62 

ia3 

9 

63 



61 

16.4 





GO 

16.5 


S2 


5 

59 

16.0 


81 



58 

10.7 



8.6 


57 

16.8 


SO 



56 

16.9 

8 

79 



53 

17.0 





54 

17.1 


78 


4 

53 

17.2 



3.7 


52 

17.3 


77 



51 

17.4 


76 



50 

17i5 

7 




49 

17.6 


75 



4S 

17.7 


74 

3.8 

3 

47 

17.8 





46 

17.9 

6 

73 



45 

18.0 


72 



44 

18.1 


71 



43 

18.2 



3.9 


42 

18.3 

5 

70 


0 

41 

18.4 





40 

185 


G9 



39 

18.6 


6S 



38 

18.7 



4.0 

1 

37 

18.8 


67 



36 

18.9 

4 




35 

19.0 


66 



34 

19.1 


65 



aj 

19.2 



4.1 
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SCOlllNG CHAllT 
(B.'iictI oil 1U,C30 civt’s) 
E\ents 


Per 

CClU 

race 

(70 ijanh) 

30 second 
btiiLetball 
Qoali 

broad fumjj 
(lnchc4} 

-j. 

I Pull-ups 
(over 
grasp) 

32 

19.3 


&i 


1 

31 

19.4 


63 



SO 

19.5 

3 




29 

19.6 


02 



23 

19.7 



4.2 


27 

19.8 


61 



26 

19.9 

2 

60 



25 

200 





24 

20.1 


59 



23 

20.2 


53 

4.3 


22 

20.3 

1 




21 

20.4 


57 



20 

205 





19 

20.6 


56 



IS 

20.7 


55 

4.4 


17 

20.8 





10 

20.9 


51 



13 

21.0 


53 



14 

21.1 





13 

2U 


52 

4.5 


12 

2U 


51 



11 

21.4 





10 

21.5 


50 



9 

! 21.0 


49 



8 

j 21.7 



4.6 


7 

21.8 


4S 



0 

21.9 





5 

22.0 


47 



4 

22.1 


.46 



3 

22J2 



4.7 - 


• 2 

225 


45 



1 

22.4 


■ 44 

45 


0 

22.5 

0 

43 

4.9 

0 
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STHENGTii TESTS Fon lUGii saiooi. BOYS. As oHC would cxpcct, the 
relationship between general atlilctic ability and strength in boys 
is high. 

\Vhere objective strength scores are desired and where boys are 
equated for maturity and body structure by tlie McCloy Classifica- 
tion Index, the Larson Dynamic Strength Test may be employed 
and the results recorded and evaluated in terms of Book\valters 
tables for the combined use of these two evaluation instruments.’ 

The McCloy Pull-up Strength Score may be divided by the norm 
for strength according to age and weight and multiplied by 100 to 
give a pull-up strength quotient, with a score of 100 always being 
average. Hence, the score above or below the average indicates tire 
per cent of better or worse than the average for age and weight. 

For building strenglli, exercises applying the overload principle, 
in which the muscles are contracted forcefully, are important. Ex- 
ercises with weights, pushing, puUing, and lifting objects close to 
the limits of one's strength are exercises that build strength. 

STnE.s'Gni TESTS Fon mcii saiooL cmLs. No adequate and easily 
employed norms are avaibble for high school girb. Altliough 
strength b exceedingly important, in girb it b only a moderately 
si^ificant factor in athletic performance (r = .55), according to 
Anderson, who feeb lliat such factors as body build, relative fatness, 
and olljcr elements weaken the relationship between total strength 
and athletic ability in girb.* 

NEUltOMUSCULAU DEVELOVMENT 

The development of game and sports skilb b one of our chief 
stocks in trade. Grace in movement, a sense of rhythm, and reaction 
time are hkewbe subject to improvement by physical education. 
Evaluation involves consideration of both quantity and quality of 
the degrees of change in these respects. 

In baseball, we have batting, fielding, and eamed-run averages to 
evaluate batting, fielding, and pitching. We have agility tests and 
basketball skill analysb charts for observing and recording llie fre- 
quency and the Ijpcs of errors and successes in order to help tlie 
teacher determine how successfully individuab have mastered skilb 

' Se« Appendix E xod F. 

*TLctc** N. Anderson, “Weighted SUeaelh Tests for the Piedjction of Athitbc 

Ability in Sdiool Ciri*,“ lietcordt Quartcritj, Maidi pp. 100-1-12. 
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and what should be done in future instruction and practice. We 
have good tests for tennis, archery, badminton, swimming, and other 
sports abilities. 

One thing, however, must be remembered. A game is something 
more tlian a summation of separate skills, Tlierefore. we have no 
adequate tests for selecting our basketball, football, or hockey 
squads with certainty. The reason is tliat human personality is com* 
plex. We are as yet unable to measure some of U»e most important 
variables that make die superior performer. Persistence, the will to 
win, aggressiveness, and the ability to endure discomfort are im- 
portant variables tliat are not taken into account in our statistical 
formulas. Napoleon implied tliis when he discussed the morale of 
an army fwe might think in terms of an atlilet/c squad!) and said 
“The menial is to the physical as Uirce is to one." 

As yet we do not know the exact changes that these mental- 
emotional altitudes make in (he bio-clmmical and pliysiological 
states of the organism. This is a research goal. 

HATING HIGH soiooL FooTBAix PLAYEHS. Allliough rating scaies 
are somewhat unrch'ablo from (he standpoint of accuracy and coii< 
sistency of measurement, they have a deiinite place in (he evalua- 
tion ptogram. Ratings of beliavior based on extended, objective ob- 
servation of individuals in real life situations have considerably 
more validity and reliability than was once thought, because such 
behavior ratings supply data close to real life situations. 

Ratings by teachers, ratings of students by one another, and self- 
ratings are valuable because they direct tlie attention to specific cri- 
teria, let us say, for desirable social adjustment, good football pla)'- 
ing, or sportsmanship. The use of rating scales influences both the 
rater and tlie latee by focusing attention on important aspects of 
behavior and should stimulate the desire to improve. This is espe- 
cially true in self-rating and where ratings arc tactfully discussed 
witli the student. 

Hardy adapted a rating scale designed to evaluate football ability 
and attitude.® He found rating each boy on the squad by ever)' 
other squad member resulted in total scores tliat correlaletl .86 
with the ratings of the players by the coaches. Using tlie same scale, 

• David II. Hardy, ~A Study nf Ccrtalu PcmMluy Com/joi«.iilj Related to Suo 

cat* in High School FoothM' lUnjmbUshed MiiUcr's Ui«U, Purdue UnlsersUy. 

1051). See Appendix G. 
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Trapp found a coeiHcicnt of corrclalion of .824 between the players’ 
and coaclies’ ratings.** 

Scales such as this arc valuable aids to teaching and learning, as 
has been suggested. 

OASSiFixs'c noYS Lv FUNDAME-STAL MOfTon SKILLS. Tlicrc arc a num- 
ber of schemes purporting to classify boys into homogeneous groups 
for physical education and athletic competition. It seems logical, 
first of all, to classify them by maturity and body structure. Either 
the McCloy Classification Index or the California Classification In- 
dex does this -well for secondary school boys. 

Since the California Index has been previously described, wc 
assume that boys have been classified into one of six classes by this 
device. It is now suggested by the authors that performance tests 
in the following fundamental motor skills be used: 

1. Basketball tluow for goal (number of baskets in one minute). 

2. Jump arid reach. 

3. Playground baseball throw for distance ( 12 inch ball). 

4. 50-yard dash or potato race. 

Rules for administering these events and achievement scales for 
all six classifications are given by Cozens. Tricb, and Ncilson. Since 
the outseam ball is no longer available, however, and since the 
norms are based on such a boll, to use the norms it is desirable to 
subtract ten feet from each actual throw because of tlie wind re- 
sistance to the outseam ball. Eventually norms for the smootli ball 
will be established. 

If boys in a given secondary school are first classified for ma- 
turity and body structure by llic California Index and tlien given the 
four-item performance test with each item scored separately ac- 
cording to class and achievement scale scores and the four scores 
added, the teacher will have a satisfactory classification device for 
physical education and athletics as well as a motor achievement test. 
All boys in the school may be listed (though not pubh'cly) in rank 
order. 

With every boy in school ^ven an index, individual and group 
improvement may be readily evaluated and boys quickly placed 
in instructional groups or squads for physical education or for ath- 
letic competition. 

’* WiUiaia G. Trapp (UcpubUstied research project, Purdue Univenily, 1933). 
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Rating categories for the total scores on the four events in terms 
of acfnevenient scale scores for cacli item by class are approximately 
as follows; 

Excellent Above 284 

Good 238 - 2^ 

Average 165 - 237 

Poor 117 • 164 

Vciy poor Below 116 

In order to interpret and record any of llie above results on the 

Gtf-scale suggested for the cumulative record in Chapter X, tlie total 
scores must be divided by four. 

Motor skill tests 

It is Important to remember that wlulc people are learning skUU they are also 
de\'e]()piDe attitudes, appreciations, ideals, and other concomitant learnings oi 
high soebu slgniiicance. Hence, the testing of isolated skills gives us a rather 
incomplete picture of the person or his ability to play the game as a whole. A 
sampwig of such tests follows. Although some will need to tie revised in lenns 
of rule changes and local conditions, they will form a good basis for such revision. 

1. Dennett, La Verno hf, “A Test of Diving for Use in Beginning Classes," 
lictearch Quartcrlij. March 1942, pp. lOO^llS. 

2. Denton, Radiel J.. ‘The Measurement of Capacities for Learning Dance 
Afovement Tcciuiitiues," Ifcsfcrc/t Qiiorterfy, May 1944, 15: 137*144. 

3. Brace, D. K., "Validity of Football Acliievcmcnt Tests as a hfeasure of Motor 
Learning and as a Partial Bajis for the Sclcciion of Players," licseorch Quarterly, 
December 1943, pp. 373-377. 

4. Cozens, F. W,, Cubberly. llozcl J., and Neilson, N. P., Achiei/emcnl Scales 
in Physical Education Activities for Secondary School Girls and College Women 
(New Vork: A. S. Barnes A Company, 1037). 

5. Cufcton, T. K., Howto Teach Swimming attdDiiiiig (New Vork; Assodalioa 
Press, 1034). 

0. Dyer, Joanna T.. "Revisions of Uie Backboard Test of Tennis Ability," 
Research Quarterly, March 1938, pp. 2S-31. 

7. Ficncb, Esther, and Cooper, Bemiec, "Acftteivrmenr Tests ia VoSeyball for 
High School Girls," Research Quarterly, May 1837, pp. 150*158. 

8. Heath, Marjorie L., and Bodgm, Ellzabcllt C.. “A Study in the Use of 
Knowledge and Skill Tests in Soccer" Research Quarterly, December 1932. 
pp. 33*53. 

9. Hyde, Edith I., “Achievement Scales in Arthcty for Women," Research 
Quarterly, May 1937, pp. 109*116. 
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10. Lamp, Nancy A., "Volleyball Skills of Junior High School Students as a 
Function of Physical Size and iNfahirity," Research Quarterly, May 1934, 
pp. 189-200. 

11. Lockhart, Aileene, and McPherson, Frances A., ‘Tlie De\’elopmcnt of a 
Test of Badminton Playing Ability,” Research Quarterly, December 1949, 
pp. 402-405. 

12. Russell, Naomi, and Lange, Elizabetli, “Achievement Tests in Volleyball for 
Junior High School Girh,” Research Quarterly, December 1940, pp. 33-41. 

13. Scott, Gladys M., "Aclue\'cmcnt Exammation in Badminton," Research 
Quarterly, May 1941, pp. 242-250. 

14. Schwartz, Helen, "Knowledge and Achievement Tests in .Girls' Basketball 
on the Senior High School Leve\J* Research Quarterly, March 1937, pp. 143-150. 

15. Vanderhoof, Mildred, "Soccer Skill Tests," ioutnal of Health and rhysical 
Education, October 1932, pp. 42. 54-56. 

18. Voltmer, E. F., and Walts, Ted, “A Raling Scale for Player Performance 
in Basketball,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, February 1940, 
pp. 94-93, 123-123. 

17. W^er, Miriam Nf., “An Objective Method of Grading Deginsers in 
Tennls.'^Joumef of Health and Physical Education, March 193^ pp, 24-25, 79. 

18. Wettstone, Eugene, ”Tcsts for Predicting Potential Ability in CymnastJes 
and Tumbling," Research Quarterly, December 1938, pp. 115-127. 

PERSON*AL,SOa,VL ATTITUDES AND ADJUSTMENT 
Practically every facet of the student's personality is open to the 
physical education teacher for inspection, study, and diagnostic and 
remedial teaching. 'The old saying, "If you want to know a person, 
play a game with him," contains a good deal of truth. 

Interrelationships between physical, emotional, and social aspects 
of development in children and youth and the inlcrw’caving of their 
deviations are two of the astounding discoveries of recent research. 
Motor skill plays an important role in social development. Many of 
the desirable and undesirable mental and emotional personality 
attributes are developed by participation in play and games. *1110 
direction of development depends upon the quality of educational 
leadership and the total situation in whicli the activity takes place. 

Attitudes are powerful directional forces for human behavior. 
Tlicy represent how llie student feels alxjut something. Knowledge 
and skill determine what wc can do. Altitudes determine what we 
will do. An attitude is a mental set. When we build positive mental 
attitudes we orient boys and girls in the direction of responding in 
an educationally desired manner. 
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I'EiisoNAL ATHTUDEs. AWjough cafc should be taken in interpret* 
ing altitudes from written responses to printed statements, improved 
tccliniqucs and instructions have greatly increased their validity. 

want students to hav e a good attitude toward physical educa- 
tion, for with the proper attitude and interest they will participate 
more fully and conscquciJy receive more of the educational benefits 
wo cherish for them. 

Wear, using the Likert technique, developed an instrument for 
evaiualing attitudes toward physical education as an activity 
course.” Two equivalent forms are available. These arc useful in 
detennining attitude changes resulting from planned education ex- 
periences such as taking a semester or more of physical education 
inslniclion, watching a demonstration, or viewing motivational 
films. Tlic scale includes items dealing with all desirable categories 
of pliysical education outcomes such as physical well-being, muscu- 
lar strcngUi and coordination, total physical and muscular endur- 
ance, acquisition of neuromuscular skills, use of leisure, mental 
health, social relationships, and safety aspects. BoUi forms appear 
in Appendix If, togcUicr with instructions and adapted mcUiods of 
scoring. 

Carr, In a study of the altitudes of freshmen high school girls, 
found positiv'e relations bct«-cen tlio degree of success girls ex- 
hibited in physical education and the degree to whicli, they ex- 
pressed positive attitudes toward many situations in the program.” 

A suggested adaptation of this scale, which should have some 
predictis-e value for screening, in terms of their scores, freshmen 
girls with poor attitudes toward certain situations faced in physical 
education, appears in Appendix I. Tl>esB are the ones Carr found 
apt to do poorly in physical education. Conversely, tltose whose 
attitudes were good were more apt to be successful in physical 
education. 

SOCIAL ADJUSTME.NT. Social development and socialization by 
means of games, sports, and otlier physical education activities have 
always been objectives of physical education. The playground and 
gymnasium provide the careful observer witli numerous examples 

n C. L. Wear. "ConslnicUon of Ecpilvalont Forms of An Attitude Scale," 
itcrcarcA Quartcrtu^ March 1955, p, llS. , , . 

» Martha G. Can. “Tlie RcLftionsblp Between Success In Phj-si«d Education 
and Selected Atlitudrs Expressed by High School Citls," neseorch Quoriethj, 
October 1915, p. 176. 
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of behavior indicative of the students social feeling and degree of 
social adjustment. 

Some descriptive criteria of a person with good social adjustment 
would be tlve following: 

1. A feeling of social security as a result of social skills and know- 
how and acceptance by tlie group. 

2. Interest in the games, hobbies, and activities favored by the 
majority of his classmates. 

How may we get some valid <|uanlitativc indication of the degree 
of a student’s social adjustment or maladjustment, his degree of 
harmony with his social group? Can we get some indication of his 
social growth from year to year? Tins is important not only for 
evaluating the degree to which we arc attaining one of our im- 
portant educational objectives but also for the guidance of indi- 
viduals. 

The Cowell Social Adjustment Index is reproduced and described 
in Appendix J.” It has proved to be a helpful screening instrument 
for selecting students who arc poorly adjusted socially as well as 
providing quantitative indication of the degree of adjustment. These 
poorly adjusted students arc die boys and girls whom physical cdu« 
cation should help. TIio tentative norms are based on the observa- 
tions of three teachers, checking observations from both the positive 
and negative angles at different limes. Tlie norms are hence based 
on six ratings of each individual. The instrument has been subjected 
to the usual statistical requirements for internal consistency (by 
factor analysis), reliability, and validity. 

COWELL pEnsoNAL-DiSTANCc SCALE. Tlic tcacheis' judgments of 
social behavior are apt to be based on mature, adult standards and 
to be indicative of tlie child’s adjustment in dealing with adults in 
the classroom situation. But students employ standards of their own. 
A student’s index on the Cowell Personal-Distance Scale depends 
largely on his degree and kind of sodal participation in his oivn 
group and therefore on his own social stimulus value. One’s degree 
of belonging to or being accepted as a member of one's own social 
group is surely an important ciiterion of his adjustment to that 
group. 

**Qiarlc» C. Cowell, “A Suuc»tcd ImIok of Socul Adjustment In iLe IlJgh 
School,” Edueallonal Ruearch Bunetin, Jaatuiy 10, J038, pp, 12-13, 
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This sociometric instrument is described iu Appendix K and has 
been checked on several occasions for reliability and validity with 
satisfying results. 

Are we interested in determining changes in group status of in- 
dividuals from time to time? Is the little “fringer” still on the fringe 
of the group or is he being accepted more wholeheartedly by his 
peers? Is our physical education class or our haskelbaJl or hockey 
team becoming more socially integrated or cohesive during the 
season so tlial each individual accepts every other member of the 
group at a closer personal distance? This simple little device can be 
of assistance in determining the answers to these questions. 

Althougli tentative norms are supplied for pa^’cular groups, ad- 
ministration of the tests or scales will furnish data for establishing 
norms commensurate willt the environment, sex, physical matura- 
tion, and age of the particular group and accurately place tlie indi- 
vidual in his proper relation to these norms. 

IDENTIPICATION OF LEAOcns. Selecting student leadership for physi- 
cal education classes is a dijBcult task. The criteria employed by 
teachers ore not always the same as the criteria employed by the 
students. Being selected as a leader is one criterion of tire degree to 
whicli a student has developed social learning and sensitivity to and 
understanding of otiier people. 

Partridge has suggested a simple technique whieJj proved highly 
valid for choosing boy scout troop leaders. There is no reason why it 
sliould not be equally adaptable to physical edttcation classes. 

By writing each boy’s name on five different slips of paper, plac- 
ing tiiese all in a hat, and pulling Ifaem out at random in groups of 
five, eacli boy would be placed by chance with fotu other names 
in five different groups. TIjcto would be just as many groups of 
five names as there are boys in the group being rated. 

The groups of names are then written on sltects of p.Tper, with 
as many different groups on a page as convenient, still leaving 
plenty of space between them. The raters are tlicn asked to go 
through the groups of Bve and choose one leader from each group 
making a cross before ids name. . . . After tlie ratings on lire sheets 
have been completed, they are gathered and tabuhitions are made , 

’ of the actual number of votes received by cadi person.” 

"E. DeAlton Partridge, Social Psuchoto^of Adolaecnce (EncIewooJ Off*. 

N. ;,j PrcBiice-HaU, Inc, JS38), p. 120. 
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INTERPRETIVE AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Underslandings or meaningful learnings refer to a group of edu- 
cational outcomes other than information and skill. Meanings arc 
concerned with causc-and*effcct relationships— the “why rather 
than the “how.” Often the coach who calls every play or strategic 
maneuver gets this desired education instead of the players. Crea- 
tive game strategy, critical analysis and cxperimenlation, judgments 
in time and space (Can I steal on this catcher? Shall I make the 
throw from the outfield to third or home?), understanding of rules, 
etiquette, and historical background, and principles of applied 
physiology of activity as well as psychological principles, all arc 
aspects of potential interpretive development, which is the ability 
to think, to solve problems, to make judgments, and to apply facts 
and principles. 

Students arc developing In tlicir ability to think, analyze, form 
judgments, and make sound generalizations when they earnestly 
seek answers to such questions as these: 

1. Why am I overweight? 

2. How docs one develop muscular strength? 

3. How does one develop respiratory endurance? 

4. \Vliat is involved in total fitness? 

5. How can I develop skill in the craw] stroke? 

0. Why and how do some students become leaders while others 
do not? 

7. Wiat arc the values inherent in recreation? 

8. How does one train for the mile nm? 

9. What arc the rules of badminton? 

10. How docs one develop self-mastery and self-control? 

Physical education leaclicrs have been relatively weak in de- 
veloping devices for evaluating the growth of pupils in tlie im- 
portant areas of applied knowledge, understanding, and problem 
solving. Playing ability has been the chief criterion for evaluating 
the interpretive des'clopment of students, although correlations be- 
tween the results of knowledge tests and skill tests are usually low. 
Knowledge of the rules of golf and what clubs should be used under 
certain conditions, important as it is, is no guarantee of skill on the 
golf course. Conversely, one can hardly play golf well without un- 
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derstanding tlie rules and fccliniques and how they apply to dilFer- 
ent situations. The acid test is perfoimance, which results largely 
from kinesthetic education— learning tlie coordinations and muscu- 
lar controls by practicing with a purpose. 

KNOWLEDGE TESTS. There are a great number of acceptable knowl- 
edge tests dealing with the various physical education activities. 
Many of these have been standardized. Some suggested tests appear 
at the end of tliis chapter, 

SELF-APPHAiSAL. In planning and appraising their progress in phys- 
ical education, students can be aided in understanding Uiemselves 
and in taking stock of tiieir total development by being encouraged 
periodically to consider the direction in which they arc developing 
by checking on the following personality components: 

Physical condition and appearance: posture, strengtli, endurance, 
habits, neatness of dress, personal hygiene, condition of skin, hair, 
and nails, masculinity (boys), femininity (glrb). 

Mental alertness: thoughtful, analytical, and reHective-cxplana* 
tions seldom need to be repeated. 

Emotional make-up; self-confident, generally cheerful and happ)’, 
enjoy games and activities involving give-and-take contacts, feel 
at home in a group. 

Leadership and energy output: quick and decisive In movement, 
like organizing and am quite good at it, persist at tasks even under 
diiScuUies, take responsibility. 

Social development: talkative and active, have a number of friends 
of botlj sexes, am rarely censured or criticized by classmates, 
prefer to be a participant rather than a spectator. 

Recreation: constructive me of leisure time, broad fund of recrea- 
tion skills and interests. 

Service contributions: do tilings not for self alone but for good 
causes in the scliool, community, and home. 

Philosophy of life: What things do I most value in life? What 
would I most like to be? What kind of a picture do f have of my- 
self? Whom do I, idealize and accept as a model and why? 

Kozman and her colleagues suggest that students might construct 
a rating scale based on items similar to tliosc above for personal stock- 
taking and tliat the summary under tlic headings, ‘TVljal I Ex- 
plored,” “What I Found," and "What I Need to Do," might be used 
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10. To consider aod pracBcc health and training louiine su^ u txopct eating. sJeepinc, 

asoiilince o{ tobacco, etc.? ^ * 

11. To "take turns” and to "share”? 



Function Is SuU Educationr The Phytkal Edaeetor, hiarcli 1957, pp. B-7. 
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as a basis for guidance, sclf*appraisal, and a progress report to 
parents.’® 

AnoUier device for self-appraisal with respect to the outcomes of 
sports participation is suggested for use with boys, although it 
could be adapted for use with girls witli a few slight changes. 

The items contained in this evaluation check-sheet are all sound 
teaching objectives of sports. Good teaching should result in their 
acceptance by students as pupil purposes. Tlicy should be clearly 
discussed at the beginning of a sports season and posted in printed 
form on the locker-room bulletin board. Personal evaluations at 
the end of a season should be serious, with students checking the 
items anonymously for group analysis by the teacher. 

A second copy of this check-sheet should be retained by the stu- 
dent. When the final season is appraised in terms of educational out- 
comes (based on group analysis) the individual students may check 
their personal copies in terms of the group norms as discussed by 
teacher and students. 

E3I0T10NAL RESrO.NSlVENESS 

Interest inventories and attitude scales give some clue to the 
attainment of this rather intangible but very important educational 
outcome. If education consists of getting pupils to like the right 
things, then we are concerned with appreciations, interests, and 
ideals. We desire to have boys and girls learn to like difficult tasks 
and to get great emotional satisfaction out of carrying them to 
completion (staying on the squad, working hard, and putting the 
ball over the goal line, or staying with the synclironized swimming 
group until the planned program is a success). We want students to 
learn to like working with otlicrs in a group and to develop a posi- 
tive, emotionally satisfying response to team work. We want them 
to develop a sense of loyalty to classmates, the team, the family, the 
school, the town, state, and nation. 

Finally, we hope for the devclopmeat of some esthetic apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the human body and its skilled performances 
in the dance, on the gymnasium floor, or on the athletic field. The 
skilled athlete is an artist who uses the human lx)dy as the medium 
of expression. 

‘•HJiU Kozmaa, Rosalind Cauidy, and C. O. Jacluon, MetJtotU in Fhuikal 
Education (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunden Company, p. 351. 
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Afeans of measuring developmeat in die personal acli/evenienls 
in this area of objectives are still problems for rescarcli. Until more 
fruitful findings, we must continue to judge and appraise on the 
basis of observation and sound intuition. 

Reading references 

Although knowledge is no guarantee of action, right action is based on Nalid 
knowledge. Rules, tccliniqucs, game strategy^, proper care of equipment, Ijislo/j', 
and other associated learnings are basea on knowledge. Many of llicse arc 
discussed in detail in test and measurement texts listed on page 2G3. Critical 
exaniioation and trial of a sampling such os the following is wortlisshile. 

1. Dettz, Dorothea, and Freeh, Bci^l, “Hockey Knonlcdgc Tests for Girls," 
Journal of and Physical Education, June 1940, pp. S60, 3S7*35S. 

2. Grisfer, Gertrude J., “The Comtntctioa a( An Objective Test of f^owlcdge 
and Interpretation of the Rules of Field Ilockt^ for Women," Rficarcb Quarterly 
Supplement, March 1934, pp. 79^1. 

8. Heath, Marjorie L., and Rodgers, Eb'zabcth G., "A Study in (be Use of 
Knowledge and Skill Tests in Soocer," Bcscarclt t^onerly, .March 1941, 
pp. 40-49. 

4. Hewitt, rack E., “Comprehensive Tennis I^owJedge Test," Research 
Quarterly. October 1937, pp. 74-84. 

5. Murphy, Mary Agnes, “Grading Student Adiiescment in Golf,” Research 
Quarteny, ^ta^ch 1934, pp. 83-90. 

0. Thillips, Marjorie, “Standardization of a Badminton Knowledge Test," 
Research Quarterly, March 1940, pp. 48-63. 

7. Scott, M. Cbdys, “Achies-craent Examinations for Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Tennis Classes,'' Raearch ^orfedy, March 1941, pp. 40-49. 

8. Schwartz, Helen, "Knowledge and Achievement Tests in Girls Basketball on 
the Senior High School Lc>‘e!,'^fie*eorc/» Quarterly, .March 1937, pp. 143-156. 

9. Snell, Catherine, "Pliysical Education Knowledge Tests" (Archery, Hockey, 
Fundamentals), Research Quatierly, October 1933, pp. 78-01. 

10. -- ■ ■ (Basketball, Soccer, Volleyball), Morcli 1036, pp. 73-82. 

11. (Baseb.'ill, Horseback Riding, Tennis), May 1336, pp. 77-01. 

12. Slradtman, Mon D., and Curclon. T. K., "A Physical Fitness Knowledge 
Test for Secondary School Boys and Girls.” Retcarch Quarterly, .MarcJi 1950. 
pp. 53-57. 

13. Waglow. I. Z., and Rehling. C. H.. "A Coif Knowledge Test.” Rctcarcli 
Quarterly, Etecember 1953, pp. 463-470. 

14. Zwarg, Leoiwld F,, "Judging and Evaluatioa of Competitive Apparatus or 
Gymnastic Exercise," Journal of Health and Physical Education, January 1935, 
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Appraising and recording student progress 


Evaluation sceks to delcimine tlie 
quality and amount of student develop- 
ment The long-range view of a student’s 
development and of the forces that 
have contributed to his present status 
and perspective is important if we arc 
to be truly ciTcctive in tcacliing and 
guidance. NVc cannot slop with merely 
GlUng out a record or chart but, like a 
physician, we cannot make a correct pre- 
scription without an adequate diagnosis. 
Scores, rating, and observations, which 
tend to give us a quantitative picture of 
personality, arc useful only if they make 


The rccognUhn of nuin'i organlsmfc unity and encironmental dependence has 
required tiuit phytlcal education be In fact an education througfi the phtjiical 
and hence take into account not only the technical learnings of a physiol espe^ 
rience but aha the associated and concomilanl learnings that inecttably accrue. 
It is therefore absurd to limit one’s objeciites to physical outcomes; other out- 
comes emerge oho. Recognition of the udt^e does not require minor respect 
for the physical; by cirtue of the acticiliet tltemselces the physical wdl always 
hate a nwjor role. Nor should there be any apology for Us prominence in the 

f itopCT education of young people. Anyone disposed to regard the physical 
IgJuly should remember that the pltysiCM teas present at Bataan and Ofdrustca, 
as well as courage and intelUgerKe, and persists as a part of eccrything that is 
good and true and beautiful. 
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—Jesse FnmNC Wiixusis 
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possible a bcUer description of personality than we would oUienvise 
have. Records stand for individuals and give infonnaUon from 
several sources that liave a bearing on tlie problems of individuals. 
It is well to remember, however, that people are more Uian the 
sum-totab of their scores on separate mcasiu^ble physical and 
psychological functions. Human personality is a complex of many 
variables. 


Wcii Bend Ulsh School, W'cit Bend, n'bcpTuin 



Obvious enjoyroent of o game >vell played 


The general purpose of a cumulative record is to keep a longi- 
tudinal account of a student’s progress tlirough scliool, as well as 
his personal progress, test results, and other facts pertinent to his 
development in the physical education situations. 
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Evaluation seeks to determine tl^c 
quality and amount of student develop* 
ment The long-range view of a student's 
development and of the forces that 
have contributed to his present status 
and perspective is important if we are 
to be truly clfcctivc in teaching and 
guidance. We cannot slop with merely 
filling out a record or chart but, like a 
physician, we cannot make a correct pre* 
scriptiOQ without an adequate diagnosis. 
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good and true and beaulifuL 
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possible a better description of personality than wc would otlicnvisc 
have. Records stand for individuals and give iiifonnalion from 
several sources that have a bearing on the problems of individuals. 
It is well to remember, however, tliat people are more Uian the 
sum>totals of their scores on separate mc;)sura!)Ic physical and 
psychological functions. Human personality is a complex of many 
variables. 


IVcif Bmi Itisk ScJiiW- UVif A.nK.f. 



Obvious enjoyment of a game well played 


TIjc general purpose of a cumulative record is to keep a longi- 
ludinal account of a student's progress tliroiigli school, as well as 
his personal progress, test results, and other facts jvcftinciil to liii 
development in the physical education situations. 
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Principles of good cumulative records 

1. They should be based on objective evidence and reliable de- 
scriptions of behavior. 

2. They should show trends of development of abilities and in- 
terests. 

3. They should provide a means for recording measures in com- 
parable and meaningful terms. 

4. They should provide informational data in such fonn and 
order that they show tlie interrelationships between separate items. 

5. They should be of the graphic type, with higli "glance value," 
so that rapid generalizations may be adiievcd and trends in develop- 
ment easily noted by visualizing the data. 

6. They should be organized into annual divisions and present an 
all-round picture of tlic student’s developmental progress and not 
merely his academic achievement. 

7. They should be administratively convenient and quickly re* 
produceabic by pliotostatic or similar process. 

Purposes of cumulative records 

Ordinarily the student’s cumulative central folder will be eiUier in 
the principal’s office or in the office of the guidance director. These 
should he available for review by all teaebcis but should normally 
not be removed from the reference room. 

Although reference is made here primarily to a cumulative record 
in the physical education area, which should be available to all 
teachers, the general purposes of all such records ate the same, 
namely, to; 

1. Supply teachers with information necessary to direct ade- 
quately the growth and development of students by assembling 
pertinent information regarding their intellectual, physical, and per- 
sonal characteristics. 

2. Indicate graphically the dominant behavior trends and acliieve- 
ments of students and furnish a true inventory of their develop- 
ment toward the objectives of the sdiooL 

3. Develop the student’s observational insight concerning his own 
progress and furnish a more objective and understandable record 
to parents. 
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4. Provide a more adequate basis for student guidance and to 
discover pupils of exceptional talent in special fields, 

5. Determine Uie developmental growth made by pupils year 
by year. 

Suggested simplified cumulative records 

Inherently, the ciunulative record is a growth record. It is not a 
snapshot but a continuous graphic record of development. It stresses 
time sequence with comparable periods of time and comparable 
measurements. It gi\-es a behavior description in objective form and 
the data tlierein are tised, not merely compiled. 

WETZEL CniD IN THE TIIYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Goodlicallli is a basic prerequisite to satisfactory all-round scholas- 
tic achievement and progress. Certainly no one expects pupils in 
elementary or high schools to be able to put fortli their best mental 
and physical efforts unless body and mind are in good condition. 
Pliysical health, therefore, has become increasingly emphasized and 
tlie desire to safeguard it has not only resulted In extensions to the 
work and personnel of tlic School Health Scn-ice but has also led 
to much wider cooperation in these endeavors between school 
authorities, parents, and the pupib themselves. 

Yet, even greater efforts toward assuring physical fitness are 
hound to be called for in the newly proposed schemes "to intensify 
school curricula.” It is, consequently, of immediate importance to 
recognize tliat such high-pressure plans "to up-grade" academic 
work offer little prospect of full success so long as some 30 per cent 
of the general school population continues to manifest demon- 
strable evidence of chronic simple grouith failure^ 

Two fundamental points need to be stressed greatly: (1) No 
child can he considered healthy or physically fit so long as body 
growUi is measurably below par, whiclj is to say that good hcaltli 
in children is, for the most part, a matter of good growth. (2) 
Medical examinations, thougli indispensable to Ujo scliool hcaltli 
program, cannot furnish the early evidence of growth failure that 
enables Uiis disability to be recognized and dealt with in good Umc. 

‘Nonnan C \V'tlzcl. The TrcaJment of Crou.th FaUurt in Children (ClciebnJ: 

NEA Seniee, Inc., lOIS). 
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Tlie Wetzel Grid teclmirjuc provides a simple, practical method 
for periodic growth chcck-up of individual pupils. Some of its chief 
features arc readily apparent in the “long-tcnn” record in Figure 1. 
Furtlicr principles and applications arc illustrated in the two small 
inserts. 

Point-to-point appraisal of growth is accomplished by plotting the 
two curves (ABC and i-2-B) from the weight-height-age values 
entered in the data tabic and, thereupon, by comparing each cur\’c 
with its own background pattern. 

The channel system, on tlic left, is used to judge the signiGcance 
of points on ABC as well as of the trend it displays, and, in particular, 
to measure (i) body shape {i.c., physique), (il) body size, (iii) tlie 
direction of physical development, and (iu) sequential changes in 
these elements. 

Thus, for example, tlic seven channels (A, . . . Af . . . B*) repre- 
sent a gradation from stocky to very slender body-types. Body kze, 
on tire other hand, is measured in Grid "levels” as read off from 
the diagonal scale along the channel system (viz., 0, 20, 441s, 
121, , . As for tlie direction of physical development, channel- 
wise progress means that a child is maintaining his physique con- 
stant as he continues to grow in size. Clearly, Uierefore, the prefer- 
ential direction of growth (inbcaltliy children) is along the channel 
system, as shown by Uie segment (ob) in die left insert, and not 
across-channcl, (oc), which signiBes, instead, a corresponding loss 
of physique, and hence, of actual body substance. The converse, 
that is, the recovery of and gain in physique, arc illustrated in the 
right-hand insert by the silhouettes of a boy who returned along the 
segment (rs) from a position of extreme slenderness in B* almost to 
"medium” physique on the border between channels Bi and Bj. 

Finally, when level {i.e., size) is plotted against age in the 
second panel of a Grid, one obtains a curve or auxodrome, such as 
(1-2-3), which measures the speed of ^owth simply and accurately. 
In fact, no other method supplies tlie equally broad yet equally 
sensitive and reliable rule that speed (of growth) should be held 
very close to the uniform value of 1 level/line per month, or 12 
level/tjear, throughout the span of school life— if top-quality growth 
is sought— regardless of age, sex, or body-type. 

The Grid technique thus provides an objective basis for classify- 
ing pupils into "satisfactory” and "imsatisfactory” growth groups. 
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For, persistent deviations from die Grid standards of direction and 
even so little as li channel to riglit or left in 10 levels of 
advancement, and/or slowing down to 9*10 levels per year— repre- 
sent sufficient cause for medical study, appropriate referral and 
periodic check-up, at quarterly or semi-annual intervals. 

In Figure 1 we see diat both the channel course {ABC) and the 
auxodromc {J-2-d) exhibit only minor deviations, e.g., at B, a 
moment of family distress and transfer to a foster home for 2 years. 
At C and d, he won a science scholarship along with swimming and 



Figure 2. A schematic representation to show that scores in 
many test events follow a three-dimensional regression pattern 
with respect to body size and physique, most maxima being 
in the neighborhood of level 173 in channel Aj Equalization 
and handicapping are thus easily arranged with the help of 
Grid ratings. 
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Ijockey awards. Ilis allilcllc acliicvciiiciits were hardly unexpected 
in view of his consistent AjA. trend of development. Growth speed, 
notably, averaged 1.11 lecei/month, for the 10 year 3 month period 
of observation beginning at age 5, 

Further applications of the Grid technique and of Uie basic corre- 
lations between good gI•o^vth and good athletic performance are 
suggested by the “Mound-diagrant" of Figure 2. In an extensive 
study at the University of Michigan, Crueninger was able to show 
that lest scores vary systematically with level and channel, that is, 
with body size and physique. For many events, maximum achie\-e- 
ment is reached at about level 175 by subjects in tlie stocky Aa 
chamicl. Greater and smaller sixes, as well as greater and lesser 
physiques, tend to be less favorable to general test pcrfonnance as 
suggested by the 3-ditnensional regressions of tlie “Mound.”® 

Wo see, ibcn, even in tins brief review, Uiat the objective of 
physical—and, indeed, of aU-cducallon namely, optimum fitJicss, 
depends basically on nurturing and preserving good physical 
growUi in children. That lesson, as important and clear as it has 
long been, becomes even more unperative today. It calls for resolute, 
systematic follow*up by sound programs and metliods. Too often has 
this area been left to guesswork, at a price neither parents, schools, 
nor communities can afford in todays world. 

The Wetzel Grid card will fit into a standard-size hie folder, on 
H’Jjich it is proposed lo print the tentative cemiulative physical edu- 
cation records that follow. 

Cumulative record for boys 

Wicre a balteiy of tests is used for galltering data on a student's 
development, the results may be recorded on a “profile” which indi- 
cates the student’s strengUis and weaknesses in important areas of 
physical education and shows his general standing in relation to 
Olliers of similar maturity and body slructure. 

1. The Graphic Development Profile is to be used over a tliree- or 
four-year period for eitlicr junior or senior high school. 

2. Distinguishing graph profiles for eacli year may be entered in 
dilfcrcnt colors and L'ncs as follows: 

* K<ibcrt McKinley Crueninger, Fhi/tkal Petformmes of High School Boys and 
CoUtge Men Cltusificd by the Weixcl “Crid for Evaluating Physical Fitness 
(Ann Arbor, Wlchigaoi niicroBlnJ abstract rf a doctoral tliests. 19-40), pp. 139- 
1 - 10 , 




7Ui grade or lOtli grade Green 

8Ui grade or 11th grade Red 

9tli grade or 12lh grade Black-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-, 
any additional year Orange 

Tlie different graph-line designations indicate the differences since 
colors are not reproduced in photostalic records. 

3. Classify Iwys by tlie McCloy Classification Index and by tlic 
California Classification Index respectively. 

4. Test for strength by the Larson Strength Test calibrated by 
Bookwalter to the .McCloy Classification scheme or use the McCloy 
Pull-up Strcngtli Quotient. 
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McCloy found Uiat puil-up strength (chinning) alone is very 
lUglily correlated witli performance in athletic sports and with total 
physical strength. Divide the McCloy Pull-up Strength Score by Ujc 
norm for strength according to ago and weight and multiply by 
100. Tliis gives the puJI-up strength quotient. Hence, a boy wiUj a 
strength quotient of 100 is average iu strength for his sex, age, and 
weight, but a person with a strength quotient of 120 is, in respect 
to strength, 20 per cent above average for his sex, age, and weight. 

Tlje per cent abo\‘c or below the average (score 100) may bo 
indicated on the cumulative record by using the percentile scale; 
that is, a boy with a pull-up strength quotient of 125 would be 
diecked 25 percentage points above the 50-pcrcenUle line. A boy 
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%\ith a quotient of 75 would be checked 25 percentage points below 
the mid-line (average). 

Although these scores arc not truly percentile scores the scale on 
the chart will indicate the per cent above or below llie average if 
the percentage points arc counted from the midlinc. Scoring tables 
and procedures may be found in Appendix L. 

5. The Athletic Aptitude Score is based on classifying boys by the 
California Classihcation scheme and then using the four items scored 
on the scales available. The scores on tlic four items arc added and 
the sum total divided by four and recorded under the Co scale values; 
that is, an average score of 55 on the Co scale would mean that the 
boy is about 38 per cent above die average or diat 62 per cent of the 
boys of similar degree of maturity and body structure score worse 
than he does. 

The items—baskctball throw for goal (number of baskets in one 
minute), jump and reach, playground baseball throw for distance 
(i2^inch outside seam) and SO-yaid dash (oi the potato race)— 
were selected as events having l:«cn shoum to be highly related to 
general all-round athletic skill. Furthermore, achievement scales 
based on the California Classification scheme exist for diesc items. 

A few references to the possible validity of the 4-itcm test arc in 
order. With 43S junior high school boys, each boy was asked to 
name the three best all-round athletes in his own class. All boys 
were then tested in the 50-yard dash, standing broad jump (equiva- 
lent to jump and reach), and the softball tlirown for distance. The 
rank diifcrence correlations between the resulting objective atliletic 
index and being considered a good *'all-around athlete** by one’s 
classmates were all positive and moderately high at all three grade 
levels, averaging +.70.* 

Se)'mour found a multiple correlation cociHcicnt of .987 for a 
four-item test of the softball throw, Sargent jump, GO-yard dash, and 
baskefb^ dribble and an ci^t-ilcm lottery including, in addition 
to tlie above, the football throw', volleyball serve, soccer dribble, and 
a thinning strength test-* 

*L. W. McCraw and J. \V- Tolbert, ~SocSoincUie Suius and Albktic AbiLty," 
Retouch Quatieil^. Slardi pp. 72-60. 

‘Emery W. StyTnour, "CtauiScatioo cf Emory University, Male Fresbmm in 
Pbj'sic^ E do c a t ion Ctasus." Reteatch Qututeji^, Deicmim 19S3. pp. 459-62. 
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G. Tlie Ilewilt Swimming Ability Scales * provide an excellent 
means for diagnosing difficulties of students when one is en- 
couraging all-around swimming ability. The scale is not for ab- 
solute beginners. For these, the instructor may use the space witli 
modiGcations or devise items based on T-scale or percentile scores 
resulting fiom the testing of ones owm group of beginners. 

7. Social development and socialization by means of games, sports, 
and other physical education activities is an objective of physical 
education and some of our better contributions have resulted from 
achieving these objectives. 

Some means of quantitatively cliarting students' degrees of Iiar- 
mony with tlieir social group, tlicir “social security," and their social 
growtli from year to year is important for es’ahiation and for the 
guidance of students. 

The Cowell Social Adjustment Index * is Ujc result of six ratings 
by three teachers on eacli student Three ratings are on positive 
Fonn A and later three are made on negative Form b; the total 
differential scores are taken as the index score. Percentile scales are 
provided. 

9. A simple but effective sociometric device is needed to indicate 
tlio status of the student in relation to Ills peers. If students are 
Isolates who arc rejected by many of ibeir peers, our task is to 
discover the variables related to this rejection and to help the 
student become more accepted. In terms of guidance, it may mean 
improved game skill, an improved “hair-do," or better grooming. 
The reliability and validity of this device is discussed in the refer- 
ence just given for the Social Adjustment Indc.x. 

10. The space on the cumulative record for otlicr items needs little 
explanation. A record of notes on individual conferences with slu- 
ilents or spedal anecdotes of significant beliavior— good or bad—in 
the gjinnasium or swimming pool or on tho playing fields is im- 
portant if we really want to understand and help pupils, and ap- 
praise and report accurately on their development. 

11. The inclusion of a snapshot or passport picture is of great value 
in readily identifying students. 


*Jaek E. “Acbic\eiiicnl Scale Score* for High StixooJ SwIflJmUig.” 

■ Kcscarch Quauerlij, May 10-19. pp. I74-7S, Sco also Appendir M. 

• Clutics C. Cowai, "Validating an Inde* of Social Adjiwtnicnl for Jllg»» Sciiool 
Use," llescarch Quarterly, Mardi 185^ pp. 7-JS. 
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Tlio prinUng of tlio cuioulathc record card lengthwise on a 
standard file folder is of great help. The cumulative Iiealtli record 
or Wetzel Grid card ma\ Ise slipped into this folder, and any 
anecdotes may be uriltcn on a piece of paper, dated, and pul in the 
folder immediately to l>e entered foniially when one has time to 
enter them. 

Under hcaltli notes, sue!) an item as “needs dental altcntion~ or 
“needs glasses’* will remind us to urge the student and parents to do 
something. 

Cumulative record for girU 

Tlic format for the girls cumuhitive record is the same as the t) 0 \s. 
except for the tests included.. What has been written regarding the 
purpose of the record and the way in which it can be used for a 
thrcc*year or four*ycar period, need not be repeated here. 

A graphic profile for girls beginning at the junior high school 
level can have significant meaning for the physical education 
teacher but also for those rcs[x>miblc for die total guidance of tho 
students. 

1. The Scott Motor Ability Test is suggested because it is valid 
and fairly easy to administer. This test has been constructed to 
measure general motor ability. Tlic mmimunj battery that is recom- 
mended by the authors is used in the cumulab'vc record for girls. 

2. Tlic basVctball Uirow for distance lakes a space of SO x 20 
feet with a tlrrowlng line marked about 8 feet from one end of the 
course, with parallel lines marked at 5 foot intervals, tlic first parallel 
mark 15 feet in front of the throwing line. Students should be in- 
structed that any type of throw may be used, with or without a 
run, but that boU» feet must remain Wiind the tlirowing line. This 
throw for distance tests shoulder girdle strength and co-ordination. 
After thcee trials., recned- thn distajoca q£ Urn, best. Uxwm iafeet. 

3. The standing broad jump. Use outside jumping pit willi take- 
off board within 30 Indies from the edge of tlie pit or, if indoors, 
use mats at least 75» feet long placed against the wall. Toes may be 
slightly curled over the end of the take-off board- Mark the mat at 
2-inch intervals. Measure distance jumped from the take-off board 
to the nearest heel or body mark and record in inches the best of 
three trials. 
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•1. TIic obstacle race course is described fuUy on page 321. The 
student to be tested starts from a back-lying position on tlie floor 
w’th the heels at line A. On the signal, she gets up and starts run- 
ning toward J, As runner comes to each square on die floor, she 
steps on it with both feet. The runner must run twice around J, turn 
back to D, go under the crossbar, get up on tlie other side, run to 
line C and continue running between li and C until she comes to C 
for die tliird time. Record tlie score to the nearest .1 second that 
is used in running tlic course. 

5. When using the G-itcni battery, the general motor ability 
(G.M.A.) is found in two ways. One is by recording the raw score 
for eacli of die Uirce tests and then using die formula 2 x basketball 
throw -f- 1.4 broad jump — obstacle race. (See multiplication table, 
appendix, page 320. ) Referring d»e sum of tliesc weighted scores to 
the motor ability achievement scales (see appendix, page 318), the 
student’s T-score may bo noted. The simplest method, however, is 
to add the T-scores for the llircc events and take the average of 
the three as the G.M,A. T-score. 

6. Using die space entitled “Activity Participation" will help the 
teacher or counselor determine at a glance the extent to which 
students arc getting experience in leadership and physical recreation 
that arc also important objectives of physical education. 

Knowing the individual girl and her special problems and abilities 
is the Icac/ier s first step in discharging her professional responsibility. 

A development profile helps the teacher to recognize deviations in 
development. Physical, emotional, and social deviations seenr to hang 
together. A deviation in one area seems to be accompanied by devia- 
tions in odier areas, iiidicaUng Uie interrelatedness of development. 

Guidance begins before problems arise. Tlie school should be more 
interested in preventing maladjustment than in curing it. Pliysical 
education experiences should assure the pupils opportunities to fulfill 
their basic personality and health needs through tlie interest, sym- 
pathy, responsiveness, and understanding sho\vn tliem by their teach- 
ers. This is the most valuable kind of guidance any school can offer. 

Specific uses of measurements 

Since Uie outcomes of practices in pliysical education reflect what 
we have been doing in our classes, more accurate measurement of 
tliese outcomes is needed in ordc^ to: 




1. Infonn students and parents of Uie students’ physical ability 
and progress. 

2. Stimulate pupil interest in the activities of tlic program and a 
friendly and scientific attitude toward tests. 

3. Enable the teacher to employ the optimum degree of compe- 
tition between individuals and groups by controlling the dosage. 

4. Employ diagnostic and remedial teaching by analyzing the 
strengths and weaknesses of students. 

5. Determine credits, honors, and grades based on equal units 
of difficulty, skill, and acliicvcmcnt and expressed in quantitative 
terms. 
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PROFILE (girls) 
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6. Classify and equate students into groups having similar de* 
grees of maturity, body structure, and motor skills. 

7. Understand more fully the physical and psychological needs 
of individual students. 

8. Develop a closer interrelationship between physical education 
and health and the educational services represented by these two 
departments. 

0. Augment the Gildings of tlus licallli examination by functional 
testing of the organism in action for strength, endurance, speed, 
reaction time, and general coordination, 

10. Scrs'c as incentives for students to develop personal pride 
and to strive for higher objective individual standards of health and 
physical cGicicncy. 
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GRAPHIC DEVELOPMENT 



1. Inform students and parents of the students* physical ability 
and progress. 

2. Stimulate pupil interest in the activities of the program and a 
friendly and scientific attitude toward tests. 

3. Enable the teacher to employ tlie optimum degree of compe- 
tition between individuals and groups by controlling the dosage. 

•4. Employ dia^ostic and remedial teaching by anal)’zing the 
strengths and weaknesses of students. 

5. Determine credits, honors, and grades based on equal units 
of difficulty, skill, and achievement and expressed in quantitative 
terms. 


6. Classify and equate students into groups having similar de- 
grees of maturity, body structure, and motor skills. 

7. Understand more fully the physical and psychological needs 
of individual students. 

8. Develop a closer interrelationslup between physical education 
and healtli and the educational services represented by these two 
departments. 

9. Augment the findings of the health examination by functional 
testing of the organism in action for strength, endurance, speed, 
reaction lime, and general coordination. 

10. Serve as incendves for studtmls to develop personal pride 
and to strive for higher objective individual standards of health and 
physical efficiency. 
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nOSIOCENEOUS GHOi:PlNG 

No one will deny that to teach swimming to a class of thirty 
pupils of various degrees of skill without grouping them according 
to present ability is a hopeless task. The same could be said of 
stunts and tumbling or basketbaD. 

The fact that students who are in a lower group in one activity 
may be in the upper group in another protects the ego or self- 
regarding attitude of the student. Some reasons for considering 
homogeneous grouping are the following; 

1. It assists the teaching process and makes for more effective 
learning. 

2. The activities are more easily adjusted to the ability and per- 
formance levels of the pupils. 

3. The skilled pupils are not held back and move on to an ad- 
vanced level, wlillc the less skilled are happier in not being dis- 
couraged by the obvious differences between U^emselves and the 
more skilled students. 

4. It serN'CS as the only melliod of eventually equalizing skill 
levels so that the ultimate objective of bringing toged)cr all pupils 
may be achieved. 

5. It is the most efficient mctliod of satisfying the needs and 
interests of individual pupils. 

6. It makes for fairness in grading and keeps motivation at a 
higher level because there is less discouragement. 

>URKS L\ PtnSICAL EDUCATIO.N 

The old method of bookkeeping in physical education had little 
relationship to the functional outcomes of what we today consider 
educationally important. We now realize that reports to students 
and parents should be in harmony witli what we consider educa- 
tionally important in physical education and should not be mere rec- 
ords of physical skills. 

Some criteria of any jading system miglit be: 

1. Any system of appraising and reporting student progress 
should be informative, cany speciSc suggestions for improvement, 
and ser\'e as an incentive for ^eater effort on the part of the studenL 

2. It should reflect development in the direction of several im- 
portant educational outcomes and not merely academic progress. 
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Good liealUi means good citizens 


3. It slioiild tell not only what tJic student has done to the sub- 
ject matter but what the subject matter has done to the student 

4. It should represent clear-cut objectives to pupils, teachers, and 
parents so tliat students may learn more of permanent value through 
their activities because tlic objectives arc clear and they know that 
progress toward their achievement is being evaluated. 

UiJess tliese criteria can bo applied to a high degree, perhaps it 
would be better to give no grades at all in physical education be- 
cause of the possible psychological damage in an area of education 
that is potentially the most humaniziug area of all. 

One hannonious underlying philosophy should permeate all ac- 
tivities of a gi\ cu school. Students are not merely learners of mathe- 
matics, swimming, social studies and the like, but personalities of 
wlrich we arc tlie guardians and development supervisors. 

Physical education is an integral part of llie total educational 
structure and not a dangling accessory to it. Ours is a great and 
important task, demanding all of the technical training we can get 
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How we use this training will be dclennincti by our fuiidanicntal 
philosophical beliefs, our sense of values, the things we cherish of 
prize educationally. To suggest some directions for this thinking and 
action, with special emphasis upon the physical education of boys 
and girls in our secondary schools, has been the pleasant task of llio 
authors of this volume. 
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AfriSDIX 

Teaching for relaxation 


1. The subject to be tested lies relaxed on the floor.* 

2. The tester picks up the arm of the ono being tested by tlic wrist and swings 
it gendy at the shoulder joinL The results can be recorded as follows: 

None Ltltle Moderate Great deal 

Assisting 
(helps tester) 

Posturing 
(holds part in 
a set position) 
lieslstiDg 
(hindering tester) 

Some otlKt indications of tendon aio listed below. A check of tlxese may 
help to evaluate one's ability to relax. 

5’r» No 

Do I oftefl feel fatigued? 

Do I get annoyed eo^y? 

Do I tear about at brcaimcck speed? 

Do I dniffl aimlessly on desk? 

Do 1 find it hard to sit still? 

Do I jump at slight noises? 

‘ Department of Pliysical EducaUon for Women, A Syttahus for Bodij Mecliankt 
(LoKyette, Indiana; Purdue Uni>crsi^’. (levised editioDl). 
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APPENDIX ^ 

Activity program and point system 


The foUowing point syUcm has been a«k>pit(i hy iJie Indiana League of High 
School Girls’ Athletic Assoebtions. to be used by its active members to further 
the development of a more effective hcalUi. physical education, and rccrcatioD 
program for the girls of our stale.* 

L hlETlIOO OF EARNINC FOtNTS 

The activities (ac which points ate granted are divided into ihreo groups: 
organized activities, unorganized activities, and acliievcmcnt tests. 

A. Organized Actiuliet 

1. Organized activities ate those conducted after school ot during the noon 
hour, under the supervision of the scIkwI personnel. 

(Note: Elective physical education classes may be counted for points if 
there is not opportunity for after-school activilics.) 

2. Basis for granting points: 

3. Points may not be received for more than two organized activities and 
one unorganized activity at the same time. (Term of at least sU weeks 
duration.) 

or 

One organized and three unorganized at the same time. 

b. Ten pomts shall be granted per season (at least one thirty minute period 
per week) for each organized activity of at least six weeks duration. 
Exception: Four weeks for outdoor activities in winch time at least six 
practices must be held and attended. 

c. Pc^ts are granted on the basu of the actual number of minutes oi hours, 
exclusive of dressing time, spent in any organized activity during a 
stated period of time. 

d. A term of less than six periods in any one activity during a stated period 
of time shall not be counted toward points. 

3. Maximum dotly participation: 

Not more than two hours of activity in any one day may be cre<htcd for 
points. 

1 Reproduced with the pennusUm of The Indiana League of High School Cirls* 

Athletic Associations. Rolcen Pklaid, President 
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■i. Suggested organized uctuitles: 

(Sfuimiim of 20 points per activity per year.) 


!• Acml dart 

2. Archety 

3. Badminton 
•1. Basketball 
5. Bowling 

0. Captain ball 

7. Deck teimis; singles, double 
or team 

8. Dancing: ballroom, folk, 
modem, sr^uare, tap 

0. Duck pin bowline; 

10. CoU 

11. Hiking 

12. Hit-pin baseball 

13. Hockey 


1*1. Horseshoe pitching 

15. Kick ball 

10. Leaders' games 

17. Elective physical education class 

IS. IliQcry 

19. ShutHcbaird 

20. Skating: ice or roller 

21. Soccer 

22. Soflb.d! (outdoor or indoor) 

23. Speed ball 
2-1. Swimming 

25. Tennis: lawn, paddle or table 
20. Track nnd iicia 

27, Tumbling 

28. VolleybaU 


(Xote: Other actiMtics of Uk: physical education program may bo used 
aim.) 

5. Uulcs for games; 

All sports are to bo played according to the rules for women as autliorlzed 
by Nation.-d Section ou Women’s AUdelics of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Itccrcntion. (NatioD.vI Section on 
\Vome»‘i AtJilctics, 1201 Sixteentb Stmet, Washington 0, D. C.) 


Q. Utu>rganlxd Artivilics 

1. Unorganized aclivilics include tennis, skating, bicyxling, and other similar 
activities which arc canied on by the liidlvi<lual outside of school and not 
under direct supcn iiion of the teacher. 

2. Basis for granting points: 

a. Same os for organized activities. 

b. Five points shall be granted per season (at least one llilrty minute period 

[ )cr week) for c-vcli unorganized activity of at least six weeks duration. 
Four weeks for outdoor activity including at least six 30 minute periods.) 

c. Same as for organized activities, 

d. Same as for organized activities. 

3. Maximum daily participation: 

a. Same os for organized activities. 

■1. Suggested unorganized activities: 

(.May be repealed with a maximum of 20 points per year.) 


1. Archery 

2. Badminton 

3. Bicycling 
•I. Bowling 
5. Coasting 
0. Dancing 

7. Golf 

8. Horseback riding 


9. llorseshoo pitching 

10. Shuillcboard 

11. Skating (ico or roller) 

12. Skiing 

13. Softball 
1-1. Swimming 

15. Tennis: lawn, paddle, table or deck 

16. Walking 
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a. Tlis walking listed under unorganized activities may be that walking 
which is done to and from school providing the distance is at least one 
mile one way and the girl walks daily for at least a six weeks season. 

C. Achievement Tests 
(May pot be rcpCiUcd) 

Basis for granting points: 

Ten points may bo received for successfully passing each acliicvcmcnt test 
except those listed 5 points. Theic should be no definite practice period as a 
warm up period before taking the lesL A maximum of fifty points is all that any 
one student may receive each year for achievement tests. 

1. Archery (six tests): 

Pass standard test of the camp or school division of National Archcry 
Association of the United States, 200 Caligni Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
These tests may be pissed in summer if certified record is obtained. 

X Y’eoman test (Score 100 points with 80 arrows at 13 yards) 

b. Ban-man test (Score 160 points with 80 arrows at 20 yards) 

c. Archer test (Score 160 points with 80 arrows at 80 yards) 

d. Silverbow Sharpsliootcr test (Score 160 points with 80 arrows at 80 
yards) 

e. American Archer test 

f. Make a grade of at least 85S on written lest. 

2. Badminton (three tests): 

Use official doubles badminton court. Draw a line (A) .parallel to the 
net dividing the doubles service court into two equal parts. 

a. Short service test 

Serve S out of 10 shuttlecocks into court diagonally opposite so that 
the shuttlecock lands between the short service line and line “A." 
5 serves from R court and 5 serves from the L court. 

b. Long service test 

Serve 6 out of 10 shuttlecocks iiAo court diagonally opposite so that 
the shuttlecock lands between line (A) and the long service line for 
doubles— 3 serves from It court and 5 serves from L court. 

c. Make a grade of at least 83S on written test and officiate satisfactorily 
in a match. 

8. Basketball (four tests): 

a. Coal tluowing: Score 7 out of 10 attempts from the free throw line. 

b. Score 13 field goals in <me minute taking the first shot from the hee 
throw line. The contestant follows up the shot and continues shooting 
for die basket hom wherever the bah is caught or recovered. She may 
use a legal dnbble if necessary to get into a better sbooting position. 

c. Basketball pass for accuracy (S points) : 

Use a target circle 4 it. in diameter. Stand 20 feet from target and 
throw using any stjlc of throw. Score 14 out of IS attempts. Count 
shots hitting on line, 

d. Rules and refereeing: Make a grade of at least SS2 on a written test 
on basketball rules. 
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4. Bowling (two tests) s 

a. Use a regulation alley. Make a score ot 150 for one game or make 
an average score of 130 pins in three consecutive games. 

b. Written test \vith grade of at least 8515. 

5. Ballroom dancing (four tests): 

a. Demonstrate waltz, two-step, and foxtrot steps. Execute three com- 
plete dances (3 records or pieces of music) using these three steps 
showing enough skill to lead, to relax and to be led. 

b. Folk— Execute from memory four folk dances which include tlie 
mazurka, waltz, polka, and schottische steps. 

a Afodern— Demonstrate the foUow'ing steps and be able to recognize 
and correlate each step to its proper music: 

Walk (4—4 lime) Hop Leap 

Skip Jump Slide 

Bim Gallop 

d. Square dancing-execute from memory four nationally recognized 
square dances. 

e. Tan (two tests) 

(1) Demonstrate 3’$. Ts, and waltz clog steps. Execute two tap 
dances from memory. 

(2) Demonstrate S’s, 7s, and waltz clog steps. Execute one original 
tap dance. 

0. Deck tennis (one test): 

a. Written test covering rules of stogies ond doubles with a grade of 
852 or 

b. Written test covering rules of team deck tennis with a grade of 652. 

7. Duck pin bowling (two tests): 

a. Using a regulation alley, make a score of 100 for one game or make 
an average score of 65 pins for Uirce consecutive games. 

b. Written test witJj a grade of at least 652. 

8. First aid (one test) : 

a. Pass Standard Bed Cross First Aid Test presenting certificate from 
accredited Red Cross instructor. (7S2 necessary grade to pass.) 

9. Coif (two tests): 

a. Standing on tlio green five feet from the bole, score 5 holes out of 
7 attempts. 

b. Play nine consecutive holes in par plus 15. 

10, Hockey (three tests): 

a. Dribble: 

Ball placed at tJio point where slnkuig circle meets goal line. Performer 
dribbles ball along goal line, in ano around goal posts, and back to 
starting point in 8 seconds. 

b. Drive at goal: 

Place ball on striking circle directly in front of goal. Score 4 out of 
S attempts from stand sblL Score 4 out of 5 attempts from run. 

c. Make a grade of at least 852 on a written test 
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11. Horseshoe pitching (one test): 

Stand 20 ft. from stake, using men's regdatlon liorscshocs, score 5 ringers 
out of 20 attempts. 

12. Leaders’ test (three tests): 

a. Teach (our new games to a group of students. 

b. OIEciate satisfactorily for three games in any team sport. 5 points for 
each sport 

c. Officiate as “caller" for 3 square dances from memory. 

13. lUilcrv tests (four tests): 

Use tnc National lUQcry tests. Junior Division, National lUilo Association, 
1600 Ithodc Island Avc., Washington, D.C., Barr Building. Tlicso may be 
passed during the summer and a record prevented by a qualified instructor. 

a. Fro-.Marksman c. Marksman First>Cl3SS 

b. Marksman d. Sliarpsluwter (Silt Class) 

14. ShuQlcboard (one test): 

Know rules and pass lest witli at least 832 grade. 

15. Soccer (tliree tests): 

a. Line is dran-n 30 yards from goal post across field. 25 yard dribble 
to 20 yard line, and kick before teaching 20 yard line for goal. Score 
5 out of 8 attempts. 

b. From a point on the goal line, punt the ball 25 yards. 

c. hiako a grade of at least 851 on a written test. 

10. Softball (five tests): 

a. Pitching: Fitch a 12* playground ball into a target 18' by 30* which 
is 18” from Ocor or ground. ^ out of 10 times using die legal pitch. 

b. Base running (5 points): 

Using a 33' indoor diamond, start witJi one foot on homo plate and 
circle the haves in 8.3 seconds, or run a 35' outdoor diamond in 13-5 
seconds. 

c. Batting: 

Using a 33' diamond, as a nununum. stand in batter’s box. loss tlus 
ball into air and make a fair hit into right Ecld, center field, and left 
field in rotation. Five attempts are alloived for the three hits. 

d. Target throw for accuracy; 

Use circle five feet in diameter— center 4 feet from floor. Heel line 
60 feet from target— use ovctliaod throw only. Count shots hitting on 
hne-score 15 out of 20 tries. 

e. hfake a grade of at least 832 on a written test 

17. Specdbal] (two tests): 

a^ Scaio3Qvitot5 aUenvplau^gdMadsopVatdx. 
b. Know rules and pass test with at least 852. 

18. Swimming (six tests): 

AH these tests may be passed during die summei and a certified record 
from Water Safety Instructor presented to sponsor of GJV.A. 

a. Pass Beginner test of the A-B.C., or the Minnow test (21) of the 
Y.W.C.A. or Y.M.CJt. 

b. Pass Intermediate test of the AJkC. or Fish test (10) of the Y.W.C.A. 
or the Y.M.C.A. 
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c. Pass Swimmer’s test of tlie A.R.C. or Flying Fish Test of the Y.W.C.A. 
or Y.M.C.A. 

d. Pass Advanced Swimmer’s test of tlie A.U.C. or Sli.uk Test of the 
Y.W.C.A. or die Y.M.CA. 

0. Pass Junior or Senior lafe-Sa\iiig Test of the A,R.C. or Junior or 
Senior Life-Saving Test of the Y.\V.C.A. or V.M.C.A. 
f. Any four standard dives executed in good form. 

19. Table tennis (one test): 

Know rules and pass test with at least &5% gr.ule and uflidate satisfac- 
torily in a match. 

20. Tennis (three tests): 

a. Serve 8 out of 10 into court diagonally opposite sers'cr and not more 
than 3 feet above net. Serve 5 serves from R court, and 5 serves from 
the L court. 

b. During successive return of strokes against a wall from a distance of 
not less than 12 feet, use each of the following strokes in good form 
at least five times each: forehand, badchand. 

c. Know rules and pass test will) at least 85Z grade. Officiate as umpir; 
satisfactorily in match between girb of your own scliool. 

21. Track and field (three tests): 

a. Throw a 12’ indoor regular softball 120 feet. Or throw a regulation 
basketball 60 feet. 

b. Jump 3'-6’ in a ruoniog high Jump, or 
Jump Q'-5’ in a standing broad Jump, or 

J ump 13 feet running broad Jump, or 
ump 23 feet in llie hop-step^d-Jump. 

c. SO yard dash in 8 seconds (5 points) or 
75 yard dash in 10.6 seconds (5 points). 

22. Tumbling and stunts (one test): 

Execute In good form the first four stunts and five chosen from the 
remainder of the list. 
lle<]uired: 

1. Forward roll, SO-51 

2. Backward roll, 55-56 

3. Cartwheel, 71-72-73 

4. Ifeadstand, 68 (bold 5 sec. without assistance) 

Any 5; 

5. Upspring, 27 

6. Tmough stick, 35 

7. Cricket w.alk, -19 

8. Elephant walk, 121 

9. Silling moimt to thigh hahmee, 149 

10. Eskimo, 106 

11. Angel balance, 132 

12. Standing mount, M-l 

13, Hand stand, 75-78 (bdd 5 see., one liand assistance if necessary) 

14. Partner pull-over, 123 

15. Knee shoulder stand, 133 

(Befetence: Tumbling and Stunts for Girls by Virginia Leo Home, 
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A. S. Bamcs & Co., Publishers. Numbers denote pages for description 
of stunts.) 

23. VoUeyball (three tests): 

a. Extend the service line across Uie court. Stand behind tlic service line 
on opposite side of the net. Serve 7 out of 10 attempts into the 5 foot 
space bordered by the service line and base line. Use ofScial size court 

b. Draw a line 8 feet from floor on wall. Start bail with serve. Volley ball 
10 times in succession above the 8 foot line against the walL Ser%'icc 
counts as first of the 10 volleys. (Setting up not permitted.) 

c. Pass a rules test uith a grade of at least 85Z. 

11. The awards 

FIRST LOCAL AWARD 

(Usually class numeral) 

Given for 150 points. 

SECOND LOCAL AWARD 
(Usually school letter) 

Given for a total of 2^ points. 

STATE AWARD 

(A wall plaque) 

Given for a total of 350 points. 

(An additional award may be given at the option of the local association.) 

Requirements fot Slate Axcard 

1. Girl must be a second semester junior or senior. 

2. Must have passed a minimum of 10 tests covering 5 or more different 
activities. 

3. School must have been a member of the League for two years or have paid 
back dues of one year. 

4. Record of candidates' points must be in secretary’s hand not later than 
April 1, each year. 
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Preschool football practice schedule 


Monday • 

8:30 Meeling 
8:‘(3 Calisthenics 
9:00 Stance and proper qiacing 
9:20 Shoulder block-all players on dummies 
0:45 Wind sprints to 50 yards 
10:00 Practice dismissed 

3:00 Meeting 
3:15 CalisUicnics 

3:30 Stance and proper spacing—czpLun Iiow offensive holes aio numbered 
3:50 Shoulder bloclJng-aU players on dummies 
4:15 Wind sprints 30 and so yards 
4:80 Practice dismissed 

TcEsa^Y 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Colistiu'nics 
9:00 Stance and starts 
9:15 Shoulder and body blocks on dummies 
0:33 Tackle dummies 
9:50 Wind spiints-by positions 
10:00 Practice dismissed 

3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 

3:30 Lino WDrk on stance and slmulder blocking. Backs work on lutidmg 
off and leccivlug ball 
4:00 Pun play units 
4:30 I^clice dismissed 

>Vn>NCsaAY 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthciu'cs 

9:00 Deicnsiic stance and mo^cincuU 

• Kcnncih H. .\U<UlI:y. unpuUnhed faidJslduil slurlj- iffojrtt. I^cjuiUiunt ti 
rb>sical Education for Nten, Purdue Unlvcnlty, 1853. 
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9:30 Line— shoulder blocking. Bads— receiwng ball from quarterback 
9-.45 lUin plays as units 
9:53 Wind sprints by positions 
10:00 Practice dismissed 

3:00 Meeting 
5;15 Calisthenics 

3:30 Defensive stance and movements 

3:45 Line divides in groups by positions and works on all type blocks. (Check 
stance. ) Backs work on forward pass drills. 

4-.0Q tuns plays #2i— w-vUv Una blacking and defense tag- 

ging. Team #3 runs ofinsivc plays. Rotate teams every 10 minutes. 
4:30 ^acticc dismissed 

XtionsDAY 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 

9:00 Guards and tackles practice pulling and going downBcld. Backs and 
ends work on pass-cuts 

9:30 Divide all men into groups by position and then pair oil and practice 
tackling 

9:50 Bun plays in units 
10:00 Practice dismissed 
3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 

3:30 Defensive formations and tackling 

3:45 Scrimmage— live blod(ing> no tackling. Rotate teams every 10 minutes 
4:30 Practice dismissed 

Fiudat 

Meeting 
Calisthenics 

Work in units on pass and punt protection. Use dummies 
Kiek-o5 formation for defense and oBense 
Practice dismissed 
Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 

3:30 Scrimmage Team against #2. Divide team into reserves for 
teams and ^2 
4:30 Practice dismiss«l 

M0.S0AY 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 

9.00 Pair off and practice tackling bead-on and from both sides 
9:20 Backs svork on receiving ball from quarterback. Line works 00 shoulder 
blocks 


8:30 

8:45 

0:00 
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0:40 Teams #1 and ^2 nm pla>s agaimt team hulding dummies. 

Stress dounCcId blociing 
9:55 ^Vind sprints 
10:00 Practice dismissed 

3:00 Meeting 
3:15 CalisUtciiics 

3:30 Show muvements for Cse, six and sesen man lino defense 
4:00 Teams #1 and #2 run pass cuts against team ^3 
4:20 All teams rotate worLing on covering punts and punt protection 
4:30 Fiactico dismissed 

Tucsuay 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthcmcs 

0:00 Line works on punt and pass protecUou. Backs work on pass defense 
0:30 Teams rotate running plays against five, six, and seven man line defenses 
9,55 Wind sprints 
10:00 Practice dismissed 
3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 

3:30 Guards and tackles work on pass protection blocking. Centers, ends and 
backs work on pass outs 

4:00 All teams rotate on practicing extra point and field goal furmatlcin 
4:25 Wind sprints 
4:30 Practice dismissed 

Wednesday 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 

0:00 All players pair off and practice tackling head-on and from both sides 
9:20 Teams rotate ott returning kick-offs 
0:40 liim plays in units 
10:00 Practice dismissed 
3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Callstlienics 
3:30 Signal drills 
3:45 Scrimmage 
4:30 Practice dismissed 

TlIVnSDAY 

8.30 Meeting 
8:45 Callstlienics 

0:00 Line works on pass protection. Bada wotk on pass defense 
9:20 Teams #1 and #2 run pass cuts against team #3 
9:40 Teams rotate working on kkde-off rrtums 
10:00 PracUco dismissed 
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3.00 Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 

3:30 Guards and tackles work on pulling out and IdtKking do%\'nficId. Centers, 
ends and backs work on pass cuts 
4:00 Teams rotate and practice field goals and extra points 
■1;20 Wind sprints 
4:30 Practice dismissed 

Fiuday 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 

9:00 Teams work as units and practice punt and pass protection 
9:20 Kick-o? formations and returns 
9:40 Signal drill 
10:00 Practice dismissed 
3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 
3:30 Signal drill 
3:45 Scrimmage 
4:30 Practice dismissed 


Monday 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 
9:00 Tackling drill 

9:20 line works on pass protcctioo. Backs work on pass defense 
9:40 Signal drill 
9:55 ^V^nd sprints 
10.00 Practice dismissed 

3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 

3:30 Guards and tackles work on pulling out and blocking do'Anfield. Backs, 
ends and centers wx>rk on pass cuts 

3:50 Teams rotate and practice defensive formations and movements 

4:l5 Sigiul drill 

4:30 Practice dismissed 


Ti-’esdat 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 
9:00 Fair oS and practice tadJing 
9:20 Rotate teams on field gpals, pass and punt protection 
9:40 Signal drills 
10:00 Practice dismissed 
3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 

3:30 All pb^ers work on downfidd blocking 
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3:50 Eotale teams on kid;*o{rs ant! tetuius 
■1:10 Signal drill 
4:25 Wind sprints 
4:30 FracUce dismissed 

Wednesday 

8.30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 
9:00 Signal drills 
9:15 Scrimmage 
10:00 Practice dismissed 

No afternoon practice 

TutmsDAY 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calistlienics 

9:00 Group by positions and practice defense movements 
9:15 Teams #1 and #2 ruu pass cuts against team #3 
9:40 Signal dnil 
10:00 Practice dismissed 
3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Calisthenics 
3:30 Pair off and ^vo^k on tackliitg 

3:45 Divide into groups by positioo and practice their most important blocks 
4:05 Rotate teams onl>ick*off and returns 
4:20 Field goal protection 
4:30 Practice dismissed 

Fwdav 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 

9:00 Guards and tackles pull out and block downfield. Backs, ends and 
centers w-ork on pass cuts 

9:20 Rotate teams on pass, punt and Geld goal prolcctJon 
9:40 Signal drill 
10:00 Practice dismissed 

3:00 Meeting 
3:15 Calistljcnics 
3:30 Signal drill 
3:45 Scrimmage 
4:30 Practice dismissed 

Monhat 

8:30 Meeting 
8:45 Calisthenics 

0:00 Rotate teams on pass prolectfon 
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9:30 Rotate teams OQ Uck-o£F and retum 
10:00 Practice dismissed 

No afternoon practice 

{After school practice preceding first game on coming FriJaij night} 
Tuesday 


3:30 ^^ccting 
3:43 Calistlicnics 

4:00 Divide into groups by position and practice important blocks 

4:20 Rotate teams on defenses for coming gome 

4:50 Signal drill 

5:00 Practice dismissed 

Wednesday 

3:30 Meeting 
3:43 Calistlicnics 
4:00 Signal drill 
4:15 Scrimmage 
S;00 Practice usmissed 

TiiuttSDAV 

3:30 Meeting 

3:45 Calistlienics 

4:00 Rotate teams on defenses 

4:15 Rotate teams on pass cuts 

4:30 Rotate teams on tuckofl and return 

4:45 Signal dnll 

4:55 Practice dismissed 


CAME 


Fiuoat 



AffENOIX 1^ 


Suggestions for the organization 
of girls sports organizations 


1 . Introduction: * 

A. Tho girls sports orgamzalion in ll»e secondary school sliould be re- 
sponsible far die guls' program of pliysical recreational activities. 

B. Types of orgauization: 

1. Cirb sports organizations may bo elective in several forms sucli 
as sports clubs, rccrealiotiol associations, girls atldcbc or sports 
associations. 

2. Fhya'cal recreational activities may also be organized through the 
Girls League, Girls Leaders CluG, Student Council, or tlirough 
odier existing school organizations which are responsible for reoca> 
tional piograms. 

C. The program: 

1. Tho program should 6t into iho recreational opportunities and 
facilities of die community and should be based on a good physical 
education program. 

2. Opportunities should be provided to develop the leadership ability 
of die members. 

3. Tho activities program should be planned by the girb sports or* 
ganization council and die advisor. A good program sliould endeavor 
to present a wide variety of activities to meet tfic needs and interests 
of every Indiv’iduaf interested u participating. Planning should 
be done with a view of adjusting the pro^am to meet die capacities 
of the Individual and at the same time help girls to adjust to some 
of their special problems- A program wliicii devotes the major 
portion of the year to one activity, $u^ as basLclball, fails to taLe 
into account (ha varying capaatics and interests that exist in (he 
group as a whole. 

4. A well-rounded program can make a largo contribution by pro- 
viding for dio develojxnent of those skills and interests which he 
outside the student's immedialo v-ocatioiial ohjeclivos. These skills 
may have great carry-over value end become ivorthwhile recrea- 

* Committee of Cirb Sports Organization, ^tar;orie E. JInnoweU. chairman. 
National Section of Girls and Women’s Sports, Washington, The American 
Association for Health, Fliysical ^ucatlim, and ilccrcation, Jauuaiy ]9o5. 

2BI 
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tional aclivitks in lato life. Tlwrcfotc, every girl &hould bo en- 
couraged to tabc part in an activity wliicli will lead to continued 
participation after school clays are over. 

5. WiOiin the program, attempts slundd bo made to assist girls in 
making proper social adjustments. There are many possibilities for 
creating an environment favorable to die development of happy 
social relationships. In learning to play together, there are certain 
feelings and exchanges of ideas tlul are very signiGcant. Tlirougli 
membership and participatian on teams in intramural and extra- 
mural programs the girls ci]^Kricncc the joy of success and have an 
opportunity to leant to accept defeat. Ry taking part in individual 
and team sports the individual is heaved to feel “at homo'* in social 
situations. When girk play and cooperate with odicrs, they develop 
a sense of belonging to a group vvliielt is very important in a large 
society. Tlirougli parlicipalioii in spurts, social gatncrbigs, and busi* 
ness meetings, girls learn to make adjustment to tho group thereby 
preparing themselves to meet bfc situations. 


D. Girls sports organization advisor: 

1. The advisor of any girk sports organization, regardless of organiza- 
tion, should be a person who lus Uio abibty to work with students 
and aid tlicm in directing llicir organization's person to whom 
students may turn for guidance. She is in a particularly favorable 
position to obtain intimate, informal and sympaUietie rela- 
tiooshfps with the students. In informal contacts students tend to 
reveal personality traits and problems Uut ore nototliciwise evident. 
These traits are brouglit out in the conduct of the girk in the locker 
rooms, and in the close associations made through gomes and sports. 
Because of these facts, the advisor can give insight and assistance to 
the dean and counselors in working out case problems. 

2. In coruidcring a faculty advisor t)io following should be given 
consideration; 

a. Docs she have professional training in physical education? 

b. Does she have the ability to worlc with students and aid them 
in directing (licir organizatioo? 

c. Docs she understand tlic oceds and problems of the lugh school 


d. Does she have the confidence of the student body? 
c. Does she have the interest to sacrifice time and energy for the 
orcanizalion? 


3. Tlie duties of the faculty advisor should include: 

a. Attending meetings. The meetings should bo conducted by Uie 
students with the faculty sponsor as an advisor. 

b. Supervising tlie officers to sec that they cany out llicir responsi- 
bUities. 


c. Attending all social funclioos, games, special events and other 
activities which the ^k sports organization sponsor. 

d. Coordinating the activities of the girk sports organization with 
the rest of the school program. 

e. Educating the officers, managers, captains, and chairmen to 
carry out their re^tonsihilities. 
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II. Preliminary proceJuro for organizing a girls sports organization: 

A. First, find out if there is a need for such an organization or whether an 
existing organization could cany out the program. 

B. JIasc a meeting of a small group of girls who are vitally interested in 
organizing a girls sports organization cither as a separate organization 
or working with an existing organization. Discuss and decide: 

1. Whether or not a separate organization is needed. 

2. The purpose of the organization. 

3. Tlic activities in which (Iicy wish to participate. 

4. Tlie relatioiuliip of tliese activities to the school government 
pattern 

5. Tlic need for, and schedule of, regular business meetings. 

6. On ways of financing the organization. 

7. The regulations relative to membership. 

8. Tho question of an advisor. 

9. Tlic officers necessary for tho organization. 

10. Tlie plan for committee work on the election of officers and tho 
drawing up of a constiluUoo. or set of guiding ndes. 

C. Ctll a meeting of all girls interested in belonging to such an organiza> 
tion and present die ^tove ideas to them for discussion and action. 

HI. Purpose of the organization: 

A. ^Vhat are the objectives of tho organization? 

1. Development of leadcrsliip? 

2. ForUcipation in physical and social recreation? 

3. Improvement of sUU? 

4. Provisionof an intramural program 

5. Provision for an extramural prognun through sports days and play 
days. 

6. Provision for co*recrcational activities? 


IV. Constitution: 

A. Is tlierc a need for a constitution or will a set of regulations suffice? 

B. ConsidcraUon should be given to: 

1. Nome. 

2. Object or purpose. 

3. Membership requirements. 

4. Financing. 

a. Preferably by school funds. 

b. By approved money raising activities. 

c. By dues. Hus form of financing is not recommended as it may 
make it impossible for some gms to become members. Also, in 
some states it is ilfegol to require dues for membership in 
student organizations. 
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5. Meetings. Wliat is the paiposo oC tlio tnectings? Is a meeting once 
or twice a month necessary? 

0. Officers and the ciccuUve council. 

7. Election of officers. 

S. Duties of officers. 

9. Point sy stem and aivards. 

10. Amendments. 

11. By-laws, 


V. Activities: 


A- What activities .ire possible within cslsting scliool and community 
facilities? 


1. Organized activities: 
a. Team sporb: 

Field hochey Spccd-a-way 

Soccer WHcyball 

Spcedball Field ball 


b. Individual and dual sports: 


Archery 

Badminton 

Dowling 

Fencing 

Handball 


Horseshoes 
Roller ^ling 
Tennis 
Coif 
Riflery 


DasLetboU 

Softball 

Lacrosse 


lee slating 
Svv-imming 
Table tennis 
Deck tennis 


c. Track and field events. 

d. Stunts and tumbling. 

e. Rhythmical activities. 

Modern dance Social dance 

Square and folk dance Tap dance 


2. Unorganized activities: 
Bicycling 
Boating— canoeing 
and sailing 
Bowling 
Deck tennis 


Golf 

HiUnc 

Ilorsc^d: riding 

Horseshoes 

Shufficboard 


Roller and ice 
skating 
Skiing 
Swimming 
Table tennis 
Tennis 


3. Achievement and skill tests (These are exclusive of the tests given 
in physical education classes as a part of class requirements. .Many 
schools do not indude tests in their recreationd programs since 
they may violate the principle of equal opportunity for all and are 
not recreational in nature.): 

a. Tests in various activities which arc offered. 

b. \Vtitten and practical tests for ratings of officials. 

c. American Red Cross swimming and life saving tests. 

<L Other standardized tests. 
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5. Awards, if given, &}x>iild have httic monetary value. Numerals, 
sdiool letters, stars or chevrons, pins, and wall plaques are most 
frequently used. 

B. Consider tlic follovs'ing regarding a point system: 

1. If awards arc to lie ^sen, a point system sliould be cstablislicd 
which will cucourago participation of all members and insure all 
equal opportunities for earning awards. 

2. ProNisionS should be made for physically-handicapped girls 
wliereby tlicy may receive points for activ itics williin their physical 
capabilities and for such assistance as scoring, timing, coaching 
on rules, of&ciaUng, cxirc of equipment and so on. 

3. The purpose of tM organization will determine whether points 
are to be awarded for: 

a. Participation alone. 

b. Participation and achievement. 

4. If the sole purpose of the girls sports organization is recreation 
and leadership, in other words, partidpatloo, points will be git cn 
for participation alone. In this type of orcanlzation generally 
points are given by one of the following methods: 

a. The maximum numbet of points is given for participation in 
two-thirds or ihrec-fourtlis of the sessions devoted to a par* 
ticular activity. No points ore earned for lesser participation. 

b. The maximum numberof points is given for lOOt participation, 
and a lesser number of points given for 75X and 50i portldpa* 
lion in a particular activity. 

5. If the purpose is twofold, participation and acliievement, the major 
portion of the points are given for participation, the remaincicz 
lor achievement. 

6. It is usually easier to base the point ^stem on 10 or 100 points 
for each activity rather than on other ngurcs. 

7. The method of awarding points should be simple and ca^y 
administered. 

8. The organization and point system should encourage all around 
development hy giving credit for a variety of aetivilics. 

9. The number of points needed for each award must be determined. 

10. Inasmuch as the equipment and facilities are not the same in all 

schools, no attempt has been made to suggest a deHnite point 
system. Each orgaoizatbn should work out its own system if 
awards are to be given. All organizations should offer a varied 
program of activities. The choice of these activities will depend 
upon facilities, equipment, the girls’ Interests and needs, climate, 
community interests, and the training and ability of the advisor. 
C. Consider the following regarding points: 

1. Points may be given fon 

a. Organized activUics (see V, A, 1, page 284) 

b. Unorganized activities (see V, A, 2, page 284) 

C. Achievement and skill tests (see V, A, 3, page 284} 

2. How many points should be given for each practice? For each 
activity? 
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3. For wlial period of lime must au iiidisidiul participate in unor- 
ganized activities before being eligible for points? Should this 
aclivi^ be continuous, Uiat is, regular participation during a given 
period of time? 

•i. Ifow shall the hours of unorganized activities be reported? How 
can these ho supervised? 

5. Should {winis bo granted for activities participated in during tlie 
Tlianlsgiving. Christmas, or spring holidays and not during the 
summer? 

VII. Transfer of students: 

A. NN^icn a student transfers to another school, she should be given her 
girls sports organiz.ition record to take with her. This should be a 
compkio record of the points she lus earned. 

n. Any student transferring from one scliool to onotlicr school in wluch 
awards arc given should receive full credit for her former points toward 
the awards of the school to wltich she transfers. 

VIH. Teams and tournaments: 

A. TIio organization of teams and Iho typo of tournament selected for 
participation will depend on tlie interests of tlie girls, facilities, the size 
of the group, the time available, and the activity. 

B. Tlie (cams should bo so organized that they ore of c^ual ability and 
sltould provide equal competition for all teams. Hio teams may be 
organized in various ways: 

1. A student-faculty commiUco may make the selection. 

2. A student committee may make the selection, subject to tlie ap- 
proval of (lie advisor. 

3. Captains or sports maiugers may make tlie sclcctio:i, subject to the 
approval of the odvisor. 

i. Class teams may be used. 

C. Caro should be taken so that team membership varies for the different 
sports. 

D. Tournaments should be planned so (lut tlte games are scheduled for 
masimum participation by alL 

1. If time and facilities peimit, llto round robin tournament is the 
most effective. 

2. If time and facilities .ate limited, a ladder tournament, or a single 
or double elimination tournament may be used. 

E. Consideration should bo ^ven to tlie organization of non-competitive 
activities. 

F. Activities should be conducted according to the standards recom- 
mended by the Notional Section for Girls and Women’s Sports. 
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IX. Officiating: 

A. Student officials: 

1. Student officials generally arc utilised in those sports requiring an 
official. 

2. They should be trained and rated through use ol uTittcn and prac- 
tical tests administered by the advisor, or by the local WNORC 
Rating Board. 

(Xote: Intramural, associate, and junior n.ational rating may be 
earned in basketball, softball, and volleyball by high s^umI girls 
v»ho meet the icquiicmenU lor these ratings. Tl^c SVNORC iiitia* 
mural ssTitten and practical examinations in a particular sport can 
be gi\cn by a qualified UYiman leader vsho is leaching that sport. 
Lo^ Boards in your area uill be glad to help you in training and 
rating officials.) 
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Larson’s muscular strength test 


Step I;* Use a hortzontal bar set at sudi a height that subject's feet do not 
touch the floor at any time during the test. The subject hangs from the bar, 
using either the forteard or the recerse grip. The subject pulls up until chin is 
over bar. Lower to hanging position, arms perfectly strai^it. Qintinue as long 
as possible. Partial chins do not count. Count one point for each full chin. 
No Idpping, kicking, swinging, or resting allowed. Record the number of points 
and hate the subject rest 10 minutes before proceeding to Step II (dipping). 

Step II: Adjust parallel bars to shoulder bdght. Tho subject jumps to an arm- 
rest position at the end of tiie parallel bars mth the onns fully extended. Prom 
ihis position, the subject lowers the b^y to a right angle ann-bend positioa. 
Push up to arm-rest position and continue dipping as long os possible. Partial 
dips do not count. Ono point is scored for each fml dip puts one point for the 
initliil jump into first position. No b'pping, kictdng, swinging, or resting is 
allotvca. Record score. 

Step III (Preferred equipmeut— .MacCurdy Vertical Jump-meter): *1116 subject 
stands as close to the wall as possible with both arms extended upward, feet flat 
on floor. A chalk mark is mane at tlie maumum reach at tip of fingers for each 
hand. A line is drawn between these two points. Subject stands witii either side 
to the wolL Chalk dust is placed on middle finger of band nearest wall. The 
subject jumps as high as possible and touches ward at maximum height of 
jump. For scoring, measure distance behsxcn tho chalk marks for the readi and 
the jump. Record the maximum jump lo the nearest half inch, rince the test it 
administered three times. 


SconiNc: Using the following table (page 290) and a record form, obuin scores 
and classification index. The steps of uocedure are as follows: 

1. Change raw scores ruto we/ghtod slaadard scores. 

2. Sum weighted standard scores. (This pves index score.) 

3. Determine classification. 

* Leonard A. Larsoa and Rarlu'l D. Yacum. Meururemeui and Ecaluatiem in 
Fhyskcl Health and Iti'crcalion Education (SU Louis, Tbe C. V. Mosby Company, 
1051, p. 97). 
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Appendix E 


ScoKiNC Table fob Labsox's Steesctii Test • 


(CoLLECE Men: 17-2-1) 


Vertical jump | 

Vertical jump || 

Dip, 1 

1 Chinning 

Haw 

Std. 

Raw 

Std. 

Raw 

Std.xl 

Raw 

Std.X 

score 

X2.27! 

score 

X2.27 

score 

1.00 

score 

1.00 

26.0 

227 

17.8 

125 

30 

109 

30 

276 

25.8 

225 

17.0 

123 

29 

106 

29 

207 

23.6 

ooo 

17.4 

120 

23 

104 

28 

250 

23.4 

220 

17.2 

118 

27 

101 

27 

232 

25.2 

216 

17.0 

110 

20 

98 

26 

244 

25.0 

213 

1 16.8 

114 

23 

93 

25 

233 

24.8 

211 

16.6 

111 

24 

02 

24 

227 

24.6 

209 

16.4 

107 

23 

89 

23 

220 

24.4 

207 

16.2 

104 

oo 

87 

22 

212 

24.2 

204 

16.0 

102 

21 

84 

21 

204 

24.0 

202 

15.8 

100 

20 

81 

20 

197 

23.8 

200 

15.0 

98 

10 

78 

19 

189 

23.6 

197 

15.4 

95 

IS 

7S 

IS 

180 

23.4 

103 

IS.2 

93 

17 

72 

17 

174 

23.3 

193 

15.0 

91 

10 

70 

16 

163 

23.0 

188 

14.8 

89 

15 

67 

15 

157 

223 

ISO 

14.0 

so 

14 

64 

14 

14S 

22.0 

184 

14.4 

84 

13 

01 

IS 

142 

22.4 

182 

14.2 

70 

12 

58 

12 

1.34 

99 ^ 

179 

14.0 

77 

11 


11 

12S 

22.0 

177 

13.8 

73 

10 

52 

10 

119 

21.8 

175 

13.0 

73 

9 

50 

9 

110 

21.6 

173 

13.4 

70 

8 

47 

8 

102 

21.4 

170 

13.2 

08 

7 

44 

7 

05 

21.2 

168 

13.0 

00 

0 

41 

6 

87 

21.0 

166 

12.8 

04 

5 

38 


78 

20.8 

161 

12.6 

01 

4 

33 


72 

20.6 

159 1 

12.4 

59 

3 

33 

3 

61 

20.4 

157 

12.2 

57 

2 

30 

o 


20.2 

154 

12.0 

54 

1 

27 


47 

20.0 

152 

11.8 

50 





19.8 








19.6 

148 

11.4 

45 


Vcriicaljump (continued) 


193 

19.0 

145 

143 

141 

11.0 

10.8 

41 

Raw 

sc(He 

Std. 

X2J27 

Raw 

score 

Std. 

X2.27 

18.8 

138 

10.6 

36 

9iS 

23 




134 

10.4 

34 

9.4 

20 




132 

10.2 

32 

9.2 

18 ' 




129 

10.0 

27 

1 9.0 

16 

8.0 


18.0 

127 

9.8 

25 

8.8 

14 



StandArd score — H!? ^ 50 


* Ibid., p. 475. 
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Book\valter Aans\-EMENT SCAixs FOR TiiE Larson Test on the 
Secondary Saioot. Level 


STEP i: Calculate the McCloy Oassificalion value * 

Cl =: 20ag6 + 6beight + weight 
age = years (after 17, value remains 17) 
lie/ght = incl^ 
weight ^ pounds 

STEP n: Determine classification; 

Class 

Score 

A 

Up to 674 

B 

075-709 

C 

710-744 

D 

745-779 

E 

780-814 

F 

SI5-W9 

C 

850-884 

H 

88S-UP 

STEP ui: Administer Larson StrengthTest and score results: 

STEP tv: Determine Acliievcmcnt* 

•Boolcwoltcr Norms: 

STEP v: Detenninc classification: 


Point range 

Classification 

Bl-lOO 

A or superior 

01-80 

B or good 

46-60 

C or average 

21-40 

D or poor 

0-20 

F or inferior 


* Lconai^ A. Larson and Kachd D. Yocum, op. Cilt p. 478. 



APPENDIX 


Football playing ability 
and attitude rating scale 


Name of rater 

Date 

Name of ratee 


Condition ** 

8 5 

4 3 

2 

1 

Excellent shape; plays 
hard every minute, good 
sviad. 

Fair shape; must take a 
breather now and then. 

Can't keep up; obviously 
in poor conoition. 

dggresricenew 

6 S 

4 3 

2 

1 

Very aggccsslvei the first 
to start work; always tries 
hard; never quits. 

Quits when he could 
have made a block or 
tacldc; never eager to go 
to wore. 

Half'hcartedly tries to 
block or tackle; last man 
to go to work. 

rmerceren^e 

6 5 

4 Z 

2 

1 

Constantly works to im- 
prove fundamentals and 
condition. 

Works only when 
coaches are near. 

Seldom tries to improve 
self. 

Team play 

8 5 

4 3 

2 

1 

Always plays for the 
team to win; never thinks 
of his oust glory. 

AttUudciioicardcoachea 
6 S 

Flays to suit himself, not 
for team as a whole. 

4 3 

Plays for the fans or 
pcrsoiul publicity 
gain. 

2 

for 

or 

1 

Listciu to coadics at all listens to coardres, but 
times; carries out their docs as he pleases. 
irutrucUons. 

** Adapted by David ii. Hardy iium Kenneth L. Me)'< 

Does not listen to 
coaches. 

the 
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Flays position 


6 3 

4 

3 

2 1 

ICnou’S every duty well; 
should be first string 
easJy. 

Average: docs a 
job. 

steady 

Can’t carry out require- 
ments of position. 

Blocking 

0 5 

4 

3 

2 1 

Skilled; accurate; good 
body control. 

Average; does a 
job. 

steady 

Unrehablc; can’t lundle 
body; misses key blocks. 

Tackling 

0 5 

4 

3 

2 1 

Vicious and deadly; they 
stay tackled. 

Will usually get Jiis 
sliarc. 

Tackles iLilf-heartcdly. 

Footbalt “knoia-houT 

0 5 

4 

3 

2 1 

Analyzes in a hurry; 
knows what to du when 
defensive and ofiensive 

Slow to realize situation 
has changed; misses 
blocks or defensive shifts. 

Nerer makes ad)ust* 
menu to new utuatioiu. 


situations chaiigo. 


ArPEHDtX J— I 

JFear attitude inventory 


Directions~-f)!ease read careftHli/:'^^ Below you will &nd some slatements about 
physical education. We would lue to know how you feel about each statement. 
You are asked to consider physical education only from the standpoint of its 
pbee as an activity course taught during a regular class period. No reference 
is intended in any statement to interscholastic or intramural athletics. People 
differ svidely in the way they feel about each statement. There are no right or 
MTong answers. 

Y’ou have been provided v.-ith a sraarate answer sheet for recording your 
reaction to each statement. Read eacm statement carefully, to the answer 
sheet, and opposite the number of the statement place an x" in the square 
ichich Is under the word (or words) that best expresses your feeling about the 
statement After reading a statement you uill know at once, in most cases, 
whether you agree or msaeree vs-ilh the statement If you agree, then decide 
whether to place an “s’ under '‘agree* or '’strongly agree.” If you disagree, then 
decide wheujer to place the "a" under “disagre^ or “stjengly disagree.’' In case 
you are undecided (or neutral) concerning your feeling about the statement, 
then place an '’x* under 'undedded.* Tty to avoid placing an ‘x* under ''unde- 
cided in very many instances. 

Wherever possible, let your own personal experience determine your anm-er. 
Work rapidly, do not spend much time on any statement. This is iwt a test but 
simply a survey to determine how people feel about physical education. Your 
anSH'ers will in no way affect your grade in any course. In fact, we are not 
interested in connecting any person with aoy paper— so please ansuer each 
statement as you actual^ feel about it. Be sure to answer every staiemeni. 

Attitude Scale (Fonu A) 

1. If for aoy reason a few subjects have to be dropped from the school program, 
phyrical educatiotr should be one of the subjKits dropped. 

2. Physical education activitie) provide no opportunities for learning to control 
the emotions. 

3. Physical education is one of the more important subjects in helping to 
establish and maintain desirable social standards. 

4. Vigorous physical activi^ works off bannful emotional tensions. 

5. 1 would tue physical educatum only if it were required. 

6. Partidpation in physical education makes no contribution to the develop- 
ment of poise. 

Cailot B. Wear, ''Constnictioa of Equivalent Forms of an Attitude Scale,” 
Research Quarterii/, ktarcb 1855, p. 113. 
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7. Because physical skills loom large in importance in youth, it is essential 
that a person be helped to acquire and improve such skills. 

8. Calisthenics taken regularly are good for one's general health. 

9. Skill in active games or sports is not necessary lor leading the fullest kind 
of life. 

10. Physical educab'on docs more harm physically than it does good. 

11. Associating with others in some physical education activity is fun. 

12. Physical education classes pio\ide situations for the formation of attitudes 
which will make one a better atizen. 

13. Physical education situations are among the poorest for making friends. 

14. There is not enough value coining from physical education to justify the 
time consumed. 

15. Physical education skills make worthwhile contributions to the enrichment 
of living. 

16. People get all Uie physical exercise they need in just taking care of their 
daily work. 

17. All who are physically able will profit from an hour of physical education 
each day. 

16. Physical education makes a valuable contribution toward building up an 
adequate reserve of strength and endurance for everyday Lviog. 

19. Physical education tears Mwn sociability by encouraging people to attempt 
to surpass each other in many of the activities. 

20. Portlcmadon in physical education activities makes for a more wholesome 
outlook on life. 

21. Physical education -adds nothing to the improv-ement of social behavior. 

22. Physical education class activities will help to relieve and relax physical 
tensions. 

23. Participation in physical education activities helps a person to maintain 
a healthful emotional life. 

24. Physical education is one of the more important subjects in the school 
program. 

25. There is httle value in physical education as far as physical well-being is 
concerned. 

26. Physical education should be included in the program of every school. 

27. Skills learned in a physical education dass do not benefit a person. 

28. Physical education provides situations for developing desirable character 
qualities. 

29. Physical education mokes for more enjoyable living. 

30. Physical education has no place in mod^ education. 

ArzTTVPB Scale (Foot B) 

1. Associations in physical education activities give people a better imder- 
standing of each other. 

2. Engaging in vigorous physical octivi^ gels one interested in practicing 
good neallh habits. 

3. The time spent in getting ready for and engaging in a physical education 
class coidd M more profitably spent in other ways. 

4. A person's body usually has all the strength it needs without partidpaUon 
in physical education activities. 
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5. Farlicipalion in physical education activities tends to make one a more 
socially desirable person. 

0. Physical education in schools does not receive tlie cinpliasis that it should. 

7. Physical education classes are poor la opportunities tor worthwhile social 
experiences. 

8. A person vv-ould be better off emotioiully if he did not partidpate in physical 
education. 

9. It is possible to make physical education a valuable subject by proper selec* 
lion of activities. 

10. Developing a physical skill brines ment4d relaxation and relief. 

11. Physic^ education classes piovade nothing which will be o( value outside 
the class. 

12. There should not be over two one-hour periods per \v eck dev oted to physical 
education in scliools. 

13. Belonging to a group, for which opportunity is provided in team activities, 
is a desirable experience for a person. 

14. Physical education is on important subject in lielping a person gain and 
maintain all-round good healUi. 

15. No definite benefld^ results come from participation in physical education 
activities. 

18. Engaging in group physical education activities is desirable for proper 
personaLty development 

17. Physical education activities lend to upset a person emotionally. 

18. For its contributions to mental and emotional well-being physic education 
should bo included in the program of ev-eiy school. 

19. I should advise anyone who is physically able to take physical education. 

20. M far as improv-ing physical beallb is concerned a physical education class 
is a waste ot time. 

21- Participation in physical education class activities tends to develop a wliolc* 
some interest in the functioning of one's body. 

22. Physical education classes give a person an opportunity to have a good time. 

23. The final mastering of a certain movement or skill in a physical education 
class brings a pleasurable feeling that one seldom experiences elsewhere. 

24. Physical education contributes little tow-ard the improvement of social 
be^vior. 

23. Physical education classes provide values which are useful in other parts 
of daily living. 

26. Physical education should be required for all who are physically able to 
partidpate. 

27. The time devoted to physical education in schools could be more profitably 
used in study. 

28. The skills learned in a physical education class do not add anything of 
value to a person's life. 

29. Physical educatioa does more harm socially rtun good. 
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Scale for evaluating girls’ attitudes 

(Check each item in the appropriate column in terms of your agreement or 
disagreement s«ith the statement) 

23 is- 

^gree agree No. Statements 

2. 1 have about as much fun playing alone as I do in a group. 

2. It makes no difference to me whether I win or lose in a 
game. 

3. I like to bathe after playing hard. 

4. It would make roe very uncomfortable to have anyone 
around while 1 take a swwer. 

5. 1 do not ntind having other girls around while 1 am taking 
a shower. 

6. It is a waste of time to bathe after playing hard. 

7. It is dangerous for most girls to take a shower during tlie 
menstrual period. 

8. Gaines with running and jumping are healthful for most 
girls. 

9. One kind of a game is as good as another. 

10. Ecing a leader in a group is not important. 

11. Dancing is a necessary part of every girl's education. 

12. If there is a cliaiKe of being hurt in a game, 1 would rather 
not play. 

13. It is dangerous to swim with other girls in a pool. 

14. I feel that 1 should never take a shower during my menstrual 
period. 

•* Adapted from Martha G. Carr, **1116 Belatiorultip Between Success In Physied 
Education and Selected Altitu^ Expressed in High School Fresluncn Girls.*' 
Resnofch Quartetly, October 1945, p^ 179-19L 
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Dis- 

Agree agree No. Statements 

15. I u-oulcl not mind having other girls around when I taie 
a shower. 

16. I would rather take a low grade if it is passing Uian work 
hard for a high grade. 

17. I feel that other people have no right to tell mo what to do. 

18. 1 like games that have lots of vigorous activity in them. 

19. Cirls should play games that ore not very strenuous. 

20. I would bo willing to play willi girls of a different race or 
color, especially if they had no one else to play with. 

21. I feel that it makes no difference what kind of clothes one 
plays in. 

22. Tltcre is mote than a small chance of catching a disease 
lo shower rooms. 

The items listed, when scored in terms of all items, were statistically significant 
in distinguishing students who received A in physical education from those who 
received D. The grading bases included objective skill and athletic achievement 
tests. 

Scoring. The per cent of the undesirable altitudes for each individual was 
subtracted from the per cent of desirable attitudes held ^ the some individual 
In the preceding adapted scale the desirable items are 3, o, 8, 1 1, 15, 18, 20, 22. 
The undesirable items are 1, 2, 4. 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, I-l, 10, 17, 19, 21. 

To disagree with a desirable item represents an undesirable attitude. Similarly, 
to agree with an undesirable item represents an undesirable attitude. Conversely, 
agreement with desirable items represents a desirable altitude and disagreement 
with an undesirable item represents a desirable attitude. 

Students with undesirable attitude scores should receive special guidance and 
effort to “See through themselves so they might see themselves throughl" 



Eotcn hcattlly aod >tith enjoyment into 
the iptril of social (nlercoune. 

2. Frank, talkati^« and sociable, does not 
stand on cctcmooy. 

3. S«lf*coafidcnt and self-reUaot, tends to 
take success for granted, strong initu« 
tise, prefers to lead. 

Quick and derisive in mmement. pro* 
ncniaced or excessive energy output 

5. Frcfeisgroupacti>itlcs.woikorplay,not 
easily satisfied with Individual projects. 

6. Adaptable to new situations, makes ad> 
justnicnis readily, welcomes ciiange. 

7. Is sclf-composcd, seldom allows signs of 
cmbamssiQcnt 

8. TendstuelaUanofspirits,seldomgtooffly 
or moody. 

9. Seeks a broad range of frtcodsliijss. not 
selective or exclusive in cames sod the 
like. 

10. Hearty and cordial, even to strangers, 
lomis ftcv^uaintanccrhipr \ cry easily. 
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Appendix J 


Date: Grade: 

School: Age: 

Descnber: 

Last name First name 

IiutTWCtton: ThvnTs carcfuUy of the student's beha\ior in group situaUons; check each 
behavior bend according to its degree of dcscripbvcncss. 


DeteHptice of the ttudent 


Behatior (rends 

Mcrkedlu 

(-3) 

Sonieu.lut 

(-2) 

Only 

slightly 

l-l) 

Not 

atoll 

(-0) 

1. Somewhat prudish, awkward, easily em- 
barrassed in liis social contacts. 

2. Secretive, seclusive, not inclined to talk 
unless spoken to. 

3. Lacking in sclf-conlldence and initiative, 
a follower. 

4. Slow in movement, deliberative or 
hapi indecisive. Energy output model- 
ate or deficient 

5. Prefeis to work and play alone, tends 

to avoid group activities. I 

6. Shrinks from making new adjustments, 
prclers the habitual to the tbess of re- 
organization required by the new. 

7. is self-conscious, easily embarrassed, 
timid or "bashful". 

8. Tends to depression, frequendy gloomy 
or moody. 

3. Shows preference for a narrow range of 
intimate friends and tends to esdude 
others from hn association. 

10. Reserved and distant except to intimate 
friends, does not form acquaintance- 
sliips readily. 



! 



The behavior bends in the preceding index were originally found to be valid 
in distinguishing junior lugh school bc^ who made gow or poor social adjust- 
ments in physic^ education. 

Forms A and B arc negative equivakot forms vvith a permutation reliability 
cocQiucnt of —.83. Factor analysis indicated that the items represent a social 
adjustment syndrome— all items being highly related to the sum total 



Cowell social adjustment index 
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The teutative norms are based on Uie responses of groups of lliree teachers 
responding first to Form A and a ueek later to Form B. The total differential 
scores of Form A items minus the corresponding Form B items of eacli of the 
three teachers are added to give the raw score norms. A higli plus score is 
indicative of good social adjustment; a minus score is indicative of poor social 
adjustment. 


Percentiu SCAiX 


Rato 

score 

%ile 1 
score 

Reu 

score 

%Je 

score 

Reto 

Score 

7i/e 

Score 

Raw 

score 

%ile 

score 

8& 

99.55 

46 

78.38 

15 

45.50 

-21 

1751 

81 

99.10 

45 

77.03 

14 

45M 

-23 

16.22 

SO 

98.65 

44 

74.77 

13 

43.24 

-25 

15.32 

79 

98.20 

43 

73.42 

12 

41.44 

-26 

13.96 

78 

97.75 

42 

72.97 

11 

40.54 

-27 

12.36 

77 

97.30 

41 

72.52 

10 

40.09 

-23 

12.18 

7S 

98.85 

40 

72.07 

0 

38.74 

-29 

11.71 

74 

96.40 

38 

71.17 

8 

37.84 

-35 

10.81 

73 

95.94 

37 

69.37 

7 

30.94 

-30 

9.91 

72 

95.50 

SO 

68.47 

6 

33.59 

-39 

8.56 

70 

95.04 

35 

67.12 

4 

34.68 

—JO 

8.11 

68 

94.59 

34 

65.32 

3 

33.33 

-42 

7.60 

65 

92.79 

33 

64.41 

2 

32.43 

-43 

7.21 

63 

92.34 

32 

6351 

1 

30.63 

-44 


62 

91.44 

31 

61.26 

-1 

29.73 

-45 

6.31 

61 

90.54 

30 

59.91 

-2 

28.38 

-46 

5.40 

60 

90.09 

29 

59.01 

-3 

27.48 

-47 


59 

89.19 

28 

57.21 

-5 

26.00 

-49 


58 

88.29 

27 

56.31 

-6 

25.22 f 

-50 

3.60 

57 

86.49 

26 

55.40 

-7 

23.87 1 

-54 

3.15 

sa 

86.04 

25 

54.95 

-8 

23.42 { 

-55 



85.14 

24 

53.60 

-9 

22.97 I 

-58 


54 

84.23 

23 

52.70 

-12 

22.52 

-01 


52 

83.33 

22 

51.60 

-IS 

21.62 

-62 


51 

82.88 

21 

50.90 

-16 

21.17 

-71 

.45 

50 

82.43 

20 

50.45 

-17 

20.72 

-73 


49 

81.08 

18 

48.65 

-18 

19.82 1 



•IS 

80.18 

17 

46.85 

-19 

18.92 



47 

79.28 

.0 

45.94 

-20 

18.47 





APfENDIX 

Cowell personal distance scale 


The Cowell Personal Distance Scale Is derived from a ballot bv means of 
which each student in a class indicates the personal distance at uhlen he prefers 
to hold each of his classmates. The maximum distance is valued 7 and die 
minimum 1. The index of acceptance is determined by adding all of the wciglilcd 
scores and dividing this sum ny the number of ratings, e.g., if all 50 students 
checked a given student In the first column (into my family as a brother or 
sister) liis index would be 50 X 1 ^ 50 50 or 1.00. Dropping the decimal, 

his index would be 100 (a hardly likely index). Tlie lower the index the greater 
the degree of acceptance by the poup. When used for girls, the ‘’him” would 
be changed to "her," and "brother to "ristet.” 

The ^ayaouod and gymnasium provide the careful observer with numerous 
examples of behavior indicative of the pupil’s social feeling and adjustment. 
The processes by which an individual becomes a participant in his group, adjusts 
to it, and builds some semblance of soda) conduct end personality is of con- 
cern to the physical education teacher. The search here is for means of cjuanti- 
tatively charti^ the student's degree of harmony xvilh his sodal group and his 
sodal growth »om year to year. This is important not only for evaluating the 
degree to which we ore attaining our educational objectives but also for under- 
standing and guiding individuals. 

The concept of “personal distance* was suggested by the work of Emory S. 
Dogardus, who introduced the concept of 'social distance” by devcitming a scale 
for measuring the degree of social acceptance or rejection of persons from various 
racial and ethnic grows. 

The reliability coemcients in use average around .00. The scale lias been vali- 
dated by using a “Who’s Who in My Group" test. The average positive corre- 
spondence correlation coefficient was 34. In this latter device, classmates respond 
to tlireo sets of dichotomous situatlous. The three positive ones ask questions 
related to who in the aoup Is good In games and chosen early, feels at home 
wherever he is, is not afraid to speak up in edass discussion, doesn’t mind meeting 
strangers, can talk easily with adults, is a good committee worker, and slicks to 
the jw until it is finished Responscswcrealsomade to three corresponding situ- 
ations with negative items. 
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Appendix K 


Pekcentile ScAlX 


Baio 

icore 

%ile 

score 

Jhiia 

score 

XUe 

score 

Raw 

score 

Zile 

Raw 

score 

%ile 

score 

159 

99;i4 

285 

7255 

369 

45.70 

42A 

2053 

161 

98.68 

289 

72.18 

371 

45.03 

421 

1957 

173 

98.01 

294 

70.20 

375 

44.37 

422 

19.20 

196 

97.35 

295 

6857 

376 

43.71 

423 

17.22 

200 

96.69 

300 

68.21 

377 

43.05 

425 

1656 

203 

94.04 

311 

6556 

378 

41.06 

428 

1559 

210 

63.38 

312 

64.90 

379 

40.40 

428 

15.23 

211 

92.71 

315 

64.21 

380 

39.74 

429 

1457 

219 

92.05 

319 

62.91 

381 

38.41 

431 

13.91 

220 

91.39 

321 

6159 

382 

37.75 

433 

13.24 

222 

90.73 

327 

60.93 

384 

37.09 

434 

1258 

233 

90.07 

329 

60.26 

385 

36.76 

435 

11.92 

237 

89.40 

331 

59.60 

386 

35.10 

439 

11.23 

240 

88.74 

333 

58.94 

389 

34.44 

445 

10.60 

252 

88.08 

335 

57.62 

390 

33,77 

455 

9.93 

250 

86.75 

538 

56.29 

391 

33.11 

457 

9.27 

257 

84.10 

344 

54.97 

392 

32.45 

469 

7.0S 

250 

83.44 

347 

5450 

395 

31.79 

470 

758 

260 

82.78 

351 

53.64 

396 

31.12 

471 

6.62 

265 

82.12 

352 

52.98 

398 

50.46 

482 

5.96 

266 

81.46 

353 

5150 

400 

2950 

495 

550 

267 

80.79 

354 

5053 

405 

26.49 

496 

4.64 

271 

79.47 

355 

49.67 

412 

2553 

500 

3.97 

274 

78.81 

357 

49.01 

415 

25.16 

503 

1.99 

281 

76.18 

359 

4854 

416 

2450 

509 

152 

282 

7350 

361 

47.68 

417 

23.84 

511 

.68 

283 

74.17 

363 

47.02 

418 

23.18 

636 

.00 

284 

7351 

360 

4658 

419 

21.19 




n=151 



APPENDIX 


McCloy chinning strength test 


To use Table I, tnulb'ply ibc weight of the individual by ibo constant cone- 
spondiog to the number of chins.” 


Table I 

Funclion X Chins 


No. of Chins 
(artlips) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IJ 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


hluhiplfj ibis 
by uxigfU 


1.2697 

1.3924 

1.4697 

1.5268 

1.S730 

1.6110 

1.6450 

1.0744 

1.7010 

1.7250 

1.7m 

1.7664 

1.7862 

1.6032 

1.8210 

1.8352 

1.8513 

1.8048 

1.8741 

1.8900 


No. of Chins 
(or dips) 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

51 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


MuUtplij this 
by weight 
1.9047 
1.9162 
1.9274 
1.9369 
1.9500 
L957B 
1.9683 
1.9763 
1.9865 
I.99SO 
2.D057 
2.0128 
2.0229 
2.029S 
2.0370 
2.044S 
2.0535 
2.0596 
2.0670 
2.0760 


Table II lias been computed to fadlitate this computation for those svbo add 
more rapidly tlian they multiply. In this table the numbers at the extreme left 
represent the number of chins, and the figures in the otlicr columns represent 
the f.C multiplied by the number at the head of the column. Suppose a boy 
who weighs 129 pounds chins eight limes. Oae hundred hveoty-nine pounds is 
made up of one hundred pounds plus twenty pounds plus nine pounds; there* 
‘•Charles H. MeQoy, “A New Alcthod of Scoring Chinning and Dipping," 
lieteprch Quarterly, Deconber 1931( RV 140.141. 
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Appendix L 


pLix*Ur'STnENcni Test (Continued) 


IWcJg/il 


A^e, Ycatt 


11 |iu| IS |ia| IS |li»j U |V4-%| IS {lSS.j le |16H| jlTXj 18 


202 205 20^ 212 215 217 219 220 222 224 227 

199 202 200 203 211 213 215 217 210 221 224 

103 199 203 205 203 210 212 214 219 218 221 

102 193 190 201 201 200 £03 210 212 £14 217 

ISO 102 190 103 201 202 £04 £00 209 £11 214 

ISO ISO 192 m 197 199 £01 203 203 £03 211 

1S3 180 189 191 194 193 107 190 202 £03 203 

150 I&3 180 183 100 102 101 106 100 £02 203 

1T6 1T9 182 134 IS? 133 100 102 103 103 £01 

173 176 179 181 183 133 137 189 192 103 103 

170 172 175 177 180 181 131 150 ISO 102 195 

167 160 172 174 170 178 ISO 182 185 ISS 102 

,164 ICO 169 171 173 174 176 179 182 185 189 

|1G1 101 165 167 160 171 173 176 179 182 133 

153 160 162 164 166 167 169 172 175 173 182 

154 156 150 160 102 164 160 109 172 175 179 

151 153 153 157 159 100 162 105 103 172 176 

148 150 152 153 155 157 159 162 163 169 173 

il4S 140 143 150 152 152 155 153 162 165 160 

il42 143 143 140 148 149 152 153 153 202 ICO 

139 140 142 143 143 146 143 151 153 159 103 

138 137 139 UO 142 142 144 US 152 150 ICO 

133 133 133 130 138 139 141 144 143 152 157 

130 130 132 131 13S 135 137 141 145 149 

126 127 123 129 131 132 134 137 142 140 

123 124 125 126 128 123 130 134 133 

120 120 122 122 124 125 127 130 135 

117 117 119 119 121 121 123 127 

114 113 115 115 117 118 120 123 

111 110 112 112 114 114 lie 

107 107 108 lOS no ill 113 

1 104 104 105 103 107 107 

' 101 100 102 101 103 104 

93 97 9S 93 99 

93 94 05 94 90 

92 90 92 91 


233 214 
230 231 
227 223 

mj fii< 
221 222 
217 219 
214 216 
211 213 
£03 210 
205 207 
202 204 
109 201 
106 193 
193 103 
100 192 
187 
184 


229 23; 
226 229 
223 220 
220 223 
217 220 
213 210 
210 213 
207 210 
204 207 
201 204 
103 201 
105 193 
102 103 
133 192 
185 189 
162 136 
179 183 


L VCjJiZr >. ' 

1 pW U.5S 1.64 1.69 1.72 1.75 1.76 1.70 1.72 1.68 1.64 1.60 iSl 1^ 1.52 L50 



APPENDIX M 

Hewitt swimming achievement scales'" 


Rating 

25 yd. flutter 
lick, polo ball 

50 yd. 

Cf&uX 

EUmentary 

backstroke 

Clide relaxation 
side 

Breast 

stroke 

Superior 

15 and below 

High school boys 

27 and below 6 and below 

6 and below 

6 and below 

Sood 

lG-27 

28-84 

7-10 

7-11 


\verago 

2S-42 

35-45 

n-18 

12-17 

11-17 

Poor 

43-65 

46-59 

19-30 

18-28 


[nferior 

66 nod up 

60 and up 

31 and up 

29 and up 

29 and up 

Superior 

24 and below 

High scltool gbb 

38 and below 6 and below 

6 and below 

6 and below 

Sood 

25-31 

37-45 

7-10 



Average 

82-47 

46-60 

11-18 

11-17 


Poor 



19-30 



Inferior 

90 and up 

81 and up 

31 and up 

29 and up 

29 and up 


»«Jack E. Hewitt, "Aclucvcin«3»i Scale Scores for High School Swimming. 
Research Quartet/, May 1949. 
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Appendix L 


fore, to dctcrrmno the total strength corresponding to tlu* weiglit, first find out 
the total strength for cacli part of the wciglit and then add tlicm together. IVocccd 
as follows: find the number of chins in the first column, then to tho right of 
this number (eight in this ease) under colunui 1 wll bo found 1.67d4. Multiply 
this by 100, which will give you 107.44. Then under 2 will bo found .1.24513. 
Multiply tl^ by 10 and the result Is 31.46S. Under 9 1$ 15.0090. Add these 
together as folloivs: 

100 X 1.6744 c: 107.44 
10 X 3.3468 = 33.49 
1 X 15.0000 = 15.07 
Total pull-up strength = 210.00 


TauxII 


No.ol 

chint 12 0 4 

1 1.26Q7 2.5394 3.6091 5.0769 

2 1.3924 2.7848 4.1772 55698 

3 1.4697 2.0394 4.4091 557S8 

4 15268 3.0536 45S04 6.1072 

5 15720 S.1400 4.7100 Q20i0 

e I.OllO 32220 45330 6.4440 

7 1.6430 3.2900 4.9.330 65800 

8 1.6744 35^188 S.0232 6.6070 

0 1.7010 3.4020 S.1030 6.6040 

10 1.7250 3.4500 5.1750 6.0000 

11 1.7408 3.4936 52404 6 9972 

12 1.7661 35328 52992 7.0656 

13 LTSei 35724 5.3586 7.1448 

14 15032 3.6064 5.4096 72128 

15 15210 3.6420 5.4630 7.2340 

16 1.8352 3.6764 55056 75408 

17 15S13 3.7026 5 5539 7.4052 

18 15648 3.7296 55944 7.4592 

19 1.8741 3.7482 S.OZiJ 7.4964 

20 15900 3.7800 5.6700 75000 

21 1.9047 35094 5.7141 7.0188 

22 1.9162 35324 5.7466 7.6648 

23 L9274 35548 5.7822 7.7090 

24 1.9369 3.8738 55107 7.7476 

25 15500 3.9000 5.8500 75000 

28 1.9578 3.9156 5.8734 75312 

27 1.9683 3.9366 55049 75732 

28 1.9T68 35538 55304 7.90T2 

29 1.9865 3.9730 5.9595 7.9460 

30 1.9950 35900 5.9850 7.9600 

31 25057 4.0114 60171 8.0228 

32 2.0128 45256 65384 85512 

33 2.0229 45453 6.0687 8.0916 

34 2.0298 4.0396 6.0894 8.1102 

35 25370 45740 dlllO 8-1480 

36 25448 4.089Q 6.1344 8.1792 

37 2.05:^ 4.1070 6.1603 8.2140 

38 2 0396 4.1102 6.1788 85384 

39 25670 4.1340 65010 85680 

40 2.0760 4.1520 65280 S5040 


5 6 7 8 0 

05485 7.0182 8.8879 10.1576 11.4273 

65020 855-14 9.7408 11.1392 12.X316 

7.2485 8.8162 105870 11.7570 135273 

7.0310 9.1003 10.6876 125144 13.7412 

7.8650 9.4180 115110 125840 14.1570 

8.0550 O.COOO 11.2770 12.8880 14.4990 

8 2230 9.8700 11J5150 13.1000 148050 

85720 10.0464 11.7203 135952 15.0090 

8J030 10.2060 11.0070 13.C080 155090 

8.0250 105500 125750 135000 15J250 

8.7340 10.4508 12.2276 13.9744 15.7212 

85-320 105981 125648 14.1312 158970 

8.0310 107172 125034 145800 1B.07M 

0.0100 108102 12.6224 14.4256 165288 

0.1030 10.9260 12.7470 14J56S0 16.3890 

9.1760 115112 128464 145816 108163 

95565 11.1078 150591 148104 18.0617 

95240 11.1888 13.0336 14.9184 16.7832 

04703 115446 13.1187 14.9928 166669 

9.4S00 U4400 135300 15.1200 17.0100 

98235 11.4282 134329 155376 17.1423 

98810 11.4972 13.4134 154296 175453 

9.6370 118644 13.4918 13.4192 174466 

9 6845 11.6214 138583 15.4952 17.4321 

9.7500 11.7000 13.6500 15.GOOO 178.300 

9.7890 11.7468 13.7048 15.6624 175202 

98415 118093 13.7781 15.7464 17.7147 

988« ll-SeOS 138376 15.8144 17.7012 

9.9323 11.0190 13.9055 158920 1787SS 

98750 11.9700 13.9050 13.9600 17.9550 

1002&3 128342 14.0399 168436 18.0513 

1086H> 12.0763 148890 18.1024 18.1152 

iaiI45 12.1374 14.1603 16.1832 184061 

10.1490 12.1783 144086 164384 I846S2 

10.1650 124220 144530 164960 138230 

1042«> ia.2{8S 148136 168584 18.4032 

104675 124210 144745 16.4280 18.4315 

1049S0 12.3578 14.4172 10.4763 188354 

103350 12.4020 14.4690 168360 188030 

103300 12.4560 148320 16.60S0 18.6340 



McChy chinning strength test 


31] 


PuLL-Up-SniENcni Test ** 


Pull-up-strenglh quotient = JOO tpaO-up-atenglh/nonn for age and welgfit) 


Weight 

I Agg, Year* 

11 

jllli 

|12 

|l2}i 

T" 

|l3X 

T« 

}l4S| 15 |l5Sj 16 [l6«j 17 [m| 18 

218 








357 357 335 355 355 353 354 









333 353 352 352 352 332 351 









351 350 350 349 349 349 349 343 









348 347 340 345 345 348 346 345 









344 343 343 342 342 343 343 342 

203 








341 340 340 339 339 340 340 3S9 








33i 

337 338 336 336 330 337 337 336 








335 

334 333 333 333 333 333 333 333 








332 

330 330 330 329 329 330 330 330 








328 

327 320 328 326 326 327 327 327 

193 






322 

325 

324 $23 323 323 $23 324 324 324 







3U 

321 

321 320 320 320 320 321 321 321 







315 

318 

317 316 316 317 317 316 318 318 







312 

314 

314 313 313 313 314 315 315 315 






306 

301 

310 

310 310 310 310 311 312 312 SI2 

168 





302 

304 

307 

307 306 306 307 305 309 309 309 






299 

301 

303 

303 303 303 304 305 306 306 306 






295 

297 

300 

300 300 300 301 302 303 303 303 





288 

292 

294 

296 

290 296 206 207 203 300 SOO 300 

180 




284 

288 

290 

292 

292 293 293 294 295 297 297 297 

178 




281 

285 

287 

269 

269 269 290 291 292 293 293 294 





277 

261 

283 

265 

263 236 237 238 289 290 290 291 




270 

274 

278 

230 

282 

232 233 234 2&3 236 287 287 288 




237 

270 

274 

276 

278 

276 279 280 281 232 284 284 235 




263 

267 

271 

273 

275 275 276 277 278 279 281 281 282 

166 



260 

263 

267 

269 

271 

272 373 274 275 277 278 278 279 

166 


251 

257 

260 

264 

266 

208 

268 209 270 272 273 275 275 270 



248 

253 

256 

260 

262 

264 

263 266 267 2ef9 270 272 272 273 

162 


243 

250 

253 

257 

259 

201 

262 263 264 265 267 269 269 270 

160 


241 

246 

249 

253 

255 

257 

253 259 260 282 264 260 266 267 

ISS 

203 

236 

243 

246 

230 

252 

254 

255 258 257 239 201 203 263 264 

ISO 

200 

235 

240 

243 

246 

24S 

250 

251 252 254 250 258 200 260 261 

154 

227 

231 

236 

239 

243 

245 

247 

248 249 251 253 254 256 257 258 

152 

224 

228 

233 


239 

241 

213 

244 S40 247 249 251 253 254 255 

ISO 

221 

225 

230 

233 

236 

238 

240 

241 242 244 240 248 250 251 252 

14S 

218 

222 

228 

229 

232 

234 

236 

237 239 241 243 245 247 248 249 

146 

214 

219 

223 


229 

231 

233 

234 236 238 240 242 244 245 246 

144 

2]] 

215 

210 

222 

225 

227 

229 

230 232 234 237 239 241 242 243 

142 

20S 

212 

216 

219 

o?? 

224 

226 

227 229 231 233 235 238 239 240 

140 

203 

209 

213 

215 

218 

220 

222 

224 220 223 230 232 235 236 237 


“ Chailcs H. McCloy and Nonna D. Young, Test* and MeaturemenU in Health 
and Physical Education (New Veuk: Apidetoi»-C«iluo’-Crofti,19S4),pp. Hd-1-17. 




Appendix L 

PuLL-Up-STREwmi Test (Continued) 


Age, Yean 

11 j m 1 12 1 12S ] 13 |l3»| 14 |l4s| 15 |l5Kj 16 

|l6sj 17 jl7Sj 18 


202 205 209 212 215 217 219 2 

199 202 200 20S 211 213 215 2 

195 199 203 205 208 210 212 2 

192 195 199 201 204 206 208 2 

189 192 196 198 201 202 204 2 

188 1S9 192 194 197 199 201 2 

183 186 189 191 194 195 197 1 

180 183 186 188 190 192 194 1 

176 179 182 184 187 188 190 1 

173 176 179 181 183 185 187 1 

170 172 175 177 180 181 183 1 

167 169 172 174 176 178 180 1 

184 166 169 171 173 174 176 1 

161 163 165 167 169 171 173 1 

158 160 162 164 166 167 169 1 

154 156 159 160 162 164 166 1 

ISl 153 155 157 159 100 162 1 

143 150 152 153 155 157 159 1 

145 146 148 150 152 153 155 1 

142 143 145 140 148 149 152 1 

139 140 142 143 145 146 148 1 

136 137 139 140 142 142 144 1 

133 133 135 136 138 139 141 1 

130 130 132 133 135 133 137 1 

126 127 123 129 131 132 134 1 

123 124 125 126 128 128 130 1 

120 120 122 122 124 123 127 1 

117 117 119 119 121 121 123 1 

114 113 115 115 117 118 120 1 

111 110 112 112 114 114 116 

107 107 108 108 110 111 113 

101 101 103 103 107 107 

101 lOO 102 101 103 104 

93 97 98 98 99 

> 95 94 95 94 90 

> 92 90 92 91 

1 S8 S? 63 83 

i 85 84 85 

82 St 81 


ll^ 1-64 1.69 1.72 1.75 1.78 1.76 1.72 1.6S 


APPENDIX M 

Hewitt swimming achievement scales" 


23 yd. fluiter SO yd. 
Rating lick, polo ball crawl 


Elementary Glide relaxation Breast 
backstroke side stroke 


High school boys 


Superior 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

Inferior 

15 and below 
10-27 

28-42 

43-05 

66 and up 

27 and below 
28-34 

3S-4S 

40-59 

60 and up 

6 and below 
7-10 

11-18 

19-30 

31 and up 

6 and below 
7-11 

12-17 

18-28 

29 and up 

6 and below 
7-10 

11-17 

18-28 

20 and up 

Superior 

Good 

Averogo 

Poor 

Inferior 

24 and below 
25-31 

32-47 

48-89 

90 and up 

High school girls 

36 and below 6 and bdow 

37-45 7-10 

46 - 60 11-18 

61-80 19-30 

81 and up 31 and up 

0 and below 
7-10 

11-17 

1S-2S 

29 and up 

0 and below 

7-9 

10-17 

18-28 

29 and up 


.•J.J, E, -Atoon»«l ScJ. 50.= fo lUeh Sd«ol S^temtag,' 

Research Quarterly, M#y 1W9- 
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Appendix M 


Achievement scale scores in svsimming for boys and girls in hi^ school arc 
the results obtained from testing 1,093 students in six high schools of the bay 
area. 

Events selected were those rccammeiuled ly h^ school swimming instructors 
as fundamental skills in their aquatic pro^am. The tests given follow: 

1. Time for the 25‘yard Butter lidk with polo ball. 

2. Time for the SO-yard crawl stroke. 

3. Number of strokes required to swim 25-yard clemcnta^ back stroke. 

4. Number of strokes required to swim 25-yard side stroke. 

5. Number of strokes required to swim 23-yard breast stroke. 

6. Number of yards achieved for the lO-minute endurance swim. 

It was found when compiling critical ratios that signiBcant differences existed 
when comparing the data for boys and girls, ncccshtallng separate scale scores 
for each. 

The majority of the distributions were negatively skewed and because of this 
abnormality, raw scores were put into a cumulative frequency distribution and 
percentages determined. These percentage scores were then plotted in terms 
of a smoothed ogive and the scale scores ascertained. They range from 0 to 99. 

Reliability was determined by repeating the test without intcrvenmg InsOTic- 
tion and product moment r for the retest follows: elementary back, ,96 7 .04; 
side stroke. .90 m .01; breast stroke, .93 m .01; 50-yard crawl stroke, .92 ^ .03; 
and the S^yard Butter kick, .89 m .02. 

The total raw battery test score was used as the criterion in absence of a 
reliable standardized test Each event w-as then asrrelated with the criterion 
and validity established. The lO-minute endurance swim conelated lowest with 
the criterion and because it required the most lime to administer was eliminated 
from the Bnal battery. On the other fund, the side stroke correlated highest 
with the criterion, r of .94 7 .004. and if time is an important factor it can be 
used as the best single measure of high school swimming ability. 

CoBacx.ATTON or Total SwmsoNc ABtLrrr wmi Ln'dividoal Events 


2S-yd. lO-min. 
50-yii. flutter endur- 

CTtucl kick once 

time time twim 

Total of 
ttcimming 

Scores r = .63^.02 .604 m 4)3 .59 m XI 
(6 Tests) 


Sumberof Strokes Betfuiredfon 
2S~yd. 25-vd. 25~yd. 

eicm. Me breast 

back stroke stroke 


xan:.01 .94m. 004 .77 5.03 


Procedcee fob Hisii Scuom, Swouaxc AanswESfENT Tests 
The following test should be ^en to all students who can swim. 

1. 50-yard eraxcl for time— use a raong dive. Swim the crawl stroke for 
50 yards. Time students with a step watch. Scoring: Record in seconds, 
e-g., 2S.4. 
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APPENDIX 


Scoring scales for Scott 
motor ability test 


T-ScAL£3 ton Motor Ability Tests for iluni School Coils 


,,, „ S<ul[s{{ia/{ SrooJ 4 lec. 
Wall throto lump doth 

(3i0)* (2S7)* (39S>» 


Obiiacle Junior Junior Senior Senior 

race hlgjif high highf high - 

(sec.) C.A/.A.) G.SI.A.f CM.A.i GMA.f 

(374)* (I61)» (J60)* (J69)* 
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Scpring scales for ScoU motor ability test 

T-Scaies roa Motob Abiutv Tests fob IIkh Saioot Guos (ConJJnucJ) 


Wall Broad 4 Ke. Obstrida 

& S S 


<4i0} • 


m .. . 

rsio;» (m)' 


Junior Junior Senior Senior 

higii f high high f high _ 

CM A. f CM A. SC f GMJl. / 

(lev (16V* (IC9)* (169)* 


23.0^.4 

23.5-23.9 


112 


114 


49 


24.0-24.4 

245-21.9 


37 

20 


20 

10 


2S5-25.9 

2dO-20.4 

265-205 

27-0-27.4 

275-27.9 

28.0- 28.4 

2aS.38.9 

29.0- 20.4 
295-20.0 
S05-30.4 

30541.4 

31.542.4 
325449 


* Indicates tlie number of subJccU on wlitilt ll>o scale is based. 
I Junior hifh, sosenlli. ci^ith, aiul ntntb grade*. 

Senior higli, Ic-nth, clc(cnl)i< and turelftli grudrs. 
t .7 baskciball throw 4-2 0 dash + 1 5 passe* + 5 brw J Jump. 
4 2.0 bailalball Uirow + 1.4 broad Jump — 14) obstacle race. 
Notes Tlie 5itcni C.M4. IcsU are dcsipsaU-d »Jth the ley J. 


” M. Clady* 5olt and Esther French, Eoaliwrlon to Physical Eduettiha (Su Loulis Tlie C. V. .Slosby 
Company, 1050), pp. 200-202. 
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Appendix N 


Multiplication Tables for Motor Ability Test Batteries 


S'ilein battery 
2.0 basketball throw (feet) 
4- 1.4 broad iiinip (inches) 

— 1.0 obstacle race (seconds) 


4-item battery 
.7 basketball throw (feet) 
+ 2.0 dash (yards) 

+ 1.0 ball pass (times) 

+ .5 broad jump (inches) 


Broad jump X J.4 | 

Basketball throw X . 

7 

Baw 

Xl.4 

Rnw 

Xl.4 

Raw 

X.7 

Raw 

X.7 






32 

44.8 

57 

79.8 

20 

14.0 

43 

31.5 

33 

46.2 

58 

81.2 

21 

14.7 

46 

322 

34 

47.6 

53 

82.6 

22 

15.4 

47 

32.9 





23 

16.1 

48 

33.6 

33 

49.0 

60 

84.0 

24 

188 

49 

34UJ 

36 

50.4 

61 

85.4 





37 

51.8 

62 

86.8 

25 

17.5 

50 

35.0 

33 

53.2 

63 

8S.2 

26 

18.2 

51 

35.7 

39 

54.6 

64 

89.6 

27 

18.9 

52 

86.4 





28 

19.6 

53 

37.1 

40 

56.0 

63 

91.0 

29 

20.3 

54 

37.8 

41 

57.4 

66 

92.4 





42 

58.8 

67 

93.8 

30 

21.0 

55 

385 

43 

60.2 

63 

93.2 

31 

21.7 

56 

39.2 

44 

61.6 

69 

96.6 

32 

22.4 

57 

39.9 





33 

23.1 

58 

40.6 

43 

63.0 

70 

98.0 

34 

23.8 

59 

415 

46 

64.4 

71 

99.4 





47 

65.8 

72 

100.8 

33 

24.5 

60 

420 

48 

67.2 

73 

102.2 

so 

25.2 

61 

42.7 

49 

68.6 

74 

103.6 

37 

25.9 

62 

43.4 





38 

26.6 

63 

. 44.1 

50 

70.0 

75 

103.0 

39 

27.3 

64 

44.8 

51 

71.4 

76 

106.4 





52 

72.8 

77 

107.8 

40 

28.0 

63 


53 

74JJ 

78 

109.2 

41 

28.7 

66 

40.2 

54 

<5.6 

79 

110.6 

42 

29.4 

67 

46.9 





43 

30.1 

63 

47.6 

5o 

77.0 

80 

112.0 

44 

30.8 

69 

485 

56 

7aA 

51 

IIM 






■ ifcitl., p. 207. 



Diagram for Scott motor ability test 
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FlaM ■■ikluit $U fiUMf Im OHMd* Rae«t ScMt Tf*. 

«, SlarUai i.|*a»«UaduA 

iUMlManU^ «.SMMa«nU2''krll‘> 

«FW«kllM. ^OuuaMfMMdtOeBatelUttfluMal^fVAraitf. 

AB-xCIf'UtfO. (vrv 

From ilaymoud A. Weiss ud Matjorie rhlUips. Admlnblrution of TM* in Phy*- 
ieol £Jucation (St LauU: Tlie C V. Mosby Compu/t 1954}, p. 128. 
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A^.U. physical fitness and nrofidcncy 
tesu. zaz-m 
Achic^eoient scales: 
sUcnglB (Doolcwalfer), 291 
swimming (Hmdtt), 313^17 
AclucNonent tesls. disslfying boys for, 

AcUvitios: 
oalradar of, 90*92 
camplag and outdoor, 152*155 
related to devclunment, 21 
Adapted physical eoucatloos 
Jeflnetf, 103 
geserd priodples, 190 
AdmlnlstratloD: 
aspects, OS, 134 
excuses, 100 
Adolescence: 
a^vkwardness, 20 
concerns of, 28-29 
emotional needs, 33 
focal point in development, 23 
Icareiog needs, SG 
nature, 23-25 
physical needs, 34 
psychoblologlcd impheations, 23 
pjwlems, 25*30 
significance, 22-24 
sudal needs, 35 
Aids, use of teaching, 132 
Anderson, Ibcresa K., 230 
Archety, cues for leaching, 145*140 
Assembly program, for orientation, use 
97 

Attendance, schemes for taking lOZ 
Attitudes toward pht’sical eduesUen, 30J- 
302 


evaluating girV physical education, 301 
personal and social, 17, 234-230 
relation of learning, 40-41 
Wear scale, 293-300 
Aquatics, defined, 173 
Audio \isual aids, 132-133 


Ballroom dancing, 160 
Baseb^l: 

catching, lesson plan, 148 
pitching, lesson plan. 147 
Bauctball, girls’ unit, 124*129 
Beck, Robert 11.. 140 
Ben^t, Stephen Vincent, 207 
Body mechanics: 
obiecUv-ee In, 191-192 
teaching suggestions, 192-193 
Hoys' dei^npajcnt, chaeactcriitics of ado 
lescent, 25 

Bookwalter. Kail W.. 106. 129 
Butler, Fra^, 49 


Calendar activities, 90-93 
Comp activities, high school, 183 
Camping and outdMrBclivitJes, need, 181 
Camping and outdoor experiences, types, 
J82 

Camping, basic principles and suggestion 
for high school, 184 

^y!l62 
outpost ^pe, 162 
ovemiglit, 183 
Cantor, Nathaniel, 54, 57 
Carr, Martha C., 235 ' 

Cassidy, Rosalind, 242 
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Index 


CharaL-teristict of high school iludcnUa 24* 


20 


Cheerleaders, training, 01 
Cbssificalion: 

based on health examinalion, 100 
California scheme, 21S, 232 
Classes; 

organization and management, 03 
stheduhng, 09 
Clubs, Leaders', 134 
Cook. Walter W., 140 
Oauncs, Cm lUl 

Costumes, importance of proper, 104-103 
Cowell, Charles C., 26. &3 
personal distance ballot, 306*307 
personal distance scale, 236 
social adjustment index, 230, 303, 303 
Cozens, Frederick W., 323 
Credits, t)pcs, 103 
CumulaUse record: 
boys'. 2S2-2S3 
girV. 238*239 
Cumulative records: 
how to use. 231 
principles of good, 246 
purposes, 246 
slmphCe^ 247 

Culture, realities of American, 12 
Curetoo, Thomas K,, ]r., 173 
Curriculum: 
bases for planning, 22 
content, specific areas, 34-65, 141 
define^ eO, S4 
desin, SO 

dev^poicnt, bases, 4 
elements of a. 81 
functioa. 4. 6, 8, 80-81 
medium for self-discovery, 6 
planning, 82 


Dance: 

ballroom, 166 
folk, 161 
miiers, 163 
modem. 1Q9 
round, 163 
square, 163 
top.l«7 

Darnels, Arthur 30 
Defiiutions: 
aquatics, 173 
culture, 12 
cuniculum, 84 
education, 3 
evaluation, 211 
fitness, 33 


game, 141 

general education, 15 
guidance, 61 
iiutnietion, S3 
learning. 39 

measurement, 210, 212 
motivation. 42 
needs. 31*32 
objectives. 4, 63 
organization, 00 
phdosopfw, so 
policy, IS 

socUJ adjustment, 238 
socialization, 187 
sports, 141 
leaching, 10, 55*50 
unit. 121 
Democracy: 
growth, 0*11 
nature of American, 0 
Dcvclopmctit: 

goietic from diildliood llirouglt ado- 
IcscvDce, 23 

importance of muter, 23 
interpretive, 17 
interrelatedness, 17*18, 31 
long range view, 244 
neuromuscular, 17 
Dewey, John, 8, 39, 56 
Drury, ht. F„ 1S5 
Duggaa, Ana Schley, 160 

Education: 
definition, 3 

fuiKlioD of general, 8, 15 
^owtb of American, 6*11 
nature of general, 13 
source of tbeorics, 5 
task of teachers, CT 
let of general, 16 
EjitotimraTresponslveness, 17, 242 
Evaluation: 

importance of health examination, 213 
meaniag, 210 
sports outcomes, 240*241 
suggested tools, 213 
Excuks: 

adminutratioo, 103 

importance of poheies concerning, 103* 


Fitzicss, meaning, 57*58 
Folk dance, teaching, 161 
Forces, American soda], 13-14 
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Football: 

pla)-iag ability and attitude, mtlne 
scales for. £90-297 
practice, plamuog, 149 
practice schedule, pre-scascm. 275-2b0 
rating players, 297-293 
teaching speciiic techniques, 150 
Fraleigh, Wanen. 18 
Frencn, Esther, 193 
Future Teacliets of America, 134 

Games, lead-up, 144 
Games and sports: 
as curriculum content, 141 
classification, 141 
ceneral teaching suggestions, 142 
Gids' AUiletic Association: 
functions. 111*113 
general suggestions, 111 
Indiana point system, 203*273 
leadership. 134 
tuegested activities, 109*110 
Girls' attitudes to^vard nliyslcal education, 
CarrscaJe, S0i-w2 

Cirls, charoctcristics of high school. 23 
Girls' organliation suggestioo, 281 * 

Girls' sports, philosophy, 204 
Grades: 

bases for giving, 105<108 
factors considered in giving. 108 
Crouplnz, homogeneous, 254 
Growth failure^ use of \Vetul Grid In dc« 
tennining, 217-251 
Guidance: 
adjustment, &4-03 
areas, 03*65 
defined, 03 
educational, 63 
health, 64 
meaning, 63 
principle 02*65 
tlirough physical education, 62*68 
vocational. 64 

liardy, David If., 297 

llav ighurst. Robert J,. 260 

ffcafin examination, Intportancc, S4T 

llcvvitt. Jack E.. 255 

High s^ool camping, 183 

llhistrativo week's activities, 185 
Homogeneous grouping in cUsse*. 100 

Individual sports, teaching mcllKjds, 144 
Intramurals: 
coeducatiivnal, 188, 204 


defined, 199 

general program principles, 200-201 
suggested bovs' acuvities, 203 
suggested girb’ acUviUcs, 204 
types of tournaments, 202 
values, 199 

Intcipietive dcvciopinent, 238 
Intcnclalcdncss of development, 17*18, 31 

Jackson. C, O., 59, 243 
jsMer, Eloise. 66 
JeHersoa, TJitmuf, 8 
Job analysis, physical education teachers, 
59-62 

Kearney, Nolan C., 140 
Kenny, 11. E.. 30 
Kozak, George J., 68 
Kozman, Hilda, 242 
KracLower, Hyman, 223 
Kubic. Lawrence 137 

Larson muscular strength test, 289'290 
leaders, idctiLijcaUon, 237 
Leaders’ clubs, organiz.ntion, 108*110 
Leadership: 

bnporUnco of stuJunt, 108 
programs for students, 103*109 
baloing student, IOS-110 
Lead-up games, importance, 144 
Learning; 

analysu of emotional type, 49 

and Importaoco of sclf-confidcnce, 42 

and practice, 41 

coocomilant, 40, 57 

iwnditional factors, 43 

in tennis, 43 

motivabon for, 41*42 

polcnbals in pltv’sical education, 39-45 

pnnciplcs, 40*42 

sate. 41 

readiness, 41 

Ht steps, 46 

speed, 45 

types in phj-sicai education, 46 
LcMiiing experiences, orguuzatiun of, 140 
Leifer, Fred, 166 
Lesson pUiu: 
bas e ball, catclilng, 143 
baseball, piUidng, 147 
defined, 80 
design, 80 
dev^plng, 131 
elrmeots of a, 81 
Lockhart, A.. 171 
Loopfili^ value, 133-143 
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Manley, Helen, 183 
Itlarics in physical education, 261 
McCaffiy, Kenneth H., 148 
McCloy, Charles 201 
classification index, 201 
pull-up strength test, S09-312 
McGraw, L. W., 255 
Measuie<ncnt: 

meaning. 210, 212 
specific uses, 260 

Mental practice in learning stills, impor- 
tanc^ 143 
Methods: 
enterion, 4 

meaning and importance, 117, 140 
Meyer, Kenneth L, 297 
Miller, Ben, 106 
Mixers, dance, 165 
Modem dance, 169 
Mooney, Boss L., 30 
MoUvatSon: 

importance, 116 
need satisfaction, 43 
related to needs, 32 

Motor ability, Scott's scales for girts, 319- 
321 

Motor tldlls, classifying boys in funda- 
mental, 232 
Murphy, Gardner, 2 

Natural science and consersatlon, high 
school camp possibiLUes, 183 

Needs: 
basic, 32, 33 
definition, 31.32 
emotional, 35 
learning, 36 
physic^, 34 
sooal, 33 

Uie concent of adolescent, 31-34 
usage of tne term, 32-34 
Keilson, N. P., 323 
Neuromuscular deselopmcnt, 230 

OberteuSer, Delbert, 49 
Object!' cs: 

secondary education. 15 
specific, of physical education, 16-17 
Organic power, 17 
OrganiMtion: 

and management of classes, 96 
definition, 06 

of learning experiences, 117 
Orientation: 

objectives for students. 97 
procedures, 07-98 


student, 07 

use of general plans, 97 
use of carious devices, 97 
Outcomes of sports, evaluation, 240-241 

Partridge, E. DeAlton, 237 
Perrtathion, high school boys', 225 
Personal Stance ballot, Cowell’s, 306-307 
Phillips, Marjorie, 61 
Philosophy: 

aulbontariaoism, 6-7 
contrasting social, 6-7 
democratic, 6-7 

importance of a common social, 4 
importance of educational, 56 
social. 3, 7 
sports for girls, 151 
Physical education! 

contribution to genera] education, 3, 8 
guidance throu^, 63-65 
misfits, 65 

potential for learning. 39-40, 49 
specific objectives, 16-17 
Physical fitness tests, A-A.U., 221-224 
Planning, importance of instructional, 119 
Point system for Indiana CAA., 268-273 
Policies, definition, 15 
PtapnatisU, physical education teachers 
as. 139 
Programs: 

budding student leadership, 103 
seasonal (bo>s’), 
seasonal (girls’), 88-39 
Puberty, chaiacterutics, 24 
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Pupd participation in teaching, 133 

Bating football players, 296-297 
Becord keeping, 66 

Belations, importance of good facul^, 71 
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Bemmm, H. II., 29 
Bbythm, teaching. 160 
Rhythmical activities, 159 
Rmind dances, 163 

Routines and regulations, importance, 97 
Russell, Edith C., 145 

Schlafer, George E., 106 
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Scott. M. Gladys, 174, 193 

motor ability scales (girls'), 319-321 
Security, emotional, 17 
Self-appraisal, suggested teclmiques, 239 
Self-testing activities, 178 
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Sliimbcrg, Benjamin, 29 
SliulUint'orlh, F. K., 23 
Slocum, Helen M., 66 
Socialiution, defined, 187 
Social adfusUnent: 

index (Forms A and B), 303-305 
SoQ'al group, definition of an intcgrateil, 
06 

Social philosophy, 4-5 
Social recreation: 
activities, 187 
noon hour, 188 

Society, scliool as a minuture, 06 
Slocum, Helen M., 66 
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Strang, fluth, 46 
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tests. 230 
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heglnrung, 173-17S 
general principles of beginning, 173 
Hewitt achievement scales, 313-315 
progression in teaching, 170 

Tap dance, 167 
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problem of beginning, 68>7i 
task in education, 57-58 
Teacliing: 

Bids, 132, 136 
beginning, 100-102 
dcmied, 16, 55-56 


job analysis, 59-62 

suggestions, games and sports, 142-143 
Teacrtog methods, principles, 117-119 
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Tennis, boys' umt, 129 
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knowledge, 239, 243 
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Tolbert, /. IV., 255 
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Trends, American social, 13 
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